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Prefatory Statement 


_The process of education has two broad 
functions-the instructional activities in the classroom and 
the guidance services . for the students. They are no 
doubt companion functiods, but the teacher has always 
considered the first function as his responsibility, and 
has completely neglected the second competency. Though 
the help of other persons like the psychologist and 
counsellor etc. is needed, yet the understanding of some 
basic principles and techniques of student guidance is 
very , essential for the teacher. A substantial body of 
theoretical and technical literature dealing with the 
principles and technique of guidance is available but not 
in the form directly useful to the Indian teacher. 


The purpose of writing this book is to bridge this gap 
between the apparent need and potential resources. It 
is a systematic handbook giving a straight forward and 
understandable discussion of some of the fundamental 
concepts and techniques of guidance and coffriselling. 
As such the main.contribution of this volume is not presen- 
_ ‘ation of novel point of view or advances in the field, 
=. atein the plainness of exposition. The treatment of 
“|. ® pics is very simple and direct, and general orientation 

; jractical. Use 


te 


& 


We are in the midst of reorganizing and reorienting 
r educational system at the secondary stage. In that 


- Wide variéty o 


Context the education of each child according to his 
abilities, aptitudes and interestsis a challenge to -us- 
The child should not only know some fundamental skills 
and have knowledge about Many things around him, he ` 
should also be helped to understand himself and adjust 
realistically to the forces determining his individuality. 
Therefore in our thinking, plenning and doing we must 
not lose sight of the guidance aspect. 


Guidance is an adjustive process in which the coun- 
sellor and other professionally trained. people bear an 
important responsibility. However, the duty of the class- 
room teacher is still greater, because he isina strategic 
and enviable position of being in close contact with 
students. For the time being and till such time as well 
organized services can be set up in all schools under the 
charge of specially trained personnel, the classroom teacher 
has to perform guidance and counselling services. 


The material in this book has been Organized in such 
a way as to cover four broad and general needs of 
beginning workers in the field ¥f guidance. In the first 
place, persons entering this*field ought to know the need 


and importance of guidance and points of view of several 
authorities in the field. 


the students of guidance ould know the 
f indispensable tools and techniques: that 
em in understanding an individual. For 
to collecte information and how to record 
ould be of maximum use, 


Secondly, 


would „help „th 
example, how 
It so that it c 


Thirdly, new workers in the field wish to understand 
the principles and procedures that can be used in helping 
students to solve their problems of adjustment and 
educational and vocational choices. Finally, an under- 
standing of the administration of guidance programme is 
also necessary. How guidange services should be and can 
be organized, and what staff, facilities etc. are needed 
to run these services efficiently and to the best advantage 
of the students in the secondary schools. 


An author’s heaviest obligations are necessarily to 
Many writers on the subject. The contributions and view 
points of several writers in the field have been used in the 
preparation-of this volume, To all those authors, the author 
feels greatly indebted. Finally, but by no means the 
least the author is obliged to his elder brother Mr.V.R 
Taneja M. A. (London) P. E. S. for his encouragement to 
write this book and to his wife Mrs. U. Taneja, for her 
> devotion and forbearance while this writing was going oh, 


New Delhi, | a V.B. Taneja 
November 1, 1958. ~ 7 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Teachers should spend half their time studying their 
pupils as individuals, and the rest of their time doing what 
that study shows to be desizable and necessary”. 


Ge Henry C. Morrison. 


"If we could first know where we are and whither we 
are tending, we would better judge what to do and how 
to do it.” 

Abraham Lincoln 


1 
a TN 
Woes 
Though the work „of guiding our youths started 
recently, yet it is growing. It ipsu to grow in volume 
and importance asthe years pass. But tlie field would 
be completely and adequately cover) “when guidance 
becomes a part of school instriviion. gnd not re 
io burcdus alone. Itshould be in tie/\hands of #APer's 
who, have been trained in the art of guidance ae carefully 
ap# intensively as any other professions! people are 
tained. z 
wo j Author- 
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CHAPTER I 
Guidance as Part of Educational Programme 
Importance of Guidance 


There is a Biblical stery which clearly brings ont how 
lack of understanding can disintegrate organized human 
efforts intended to serve some worthwhile purpose. The 
story runs like this. Tbe sons of Noah became ambitious, 
They wanted to sce all and know all about everything. In 
order to accomplish this purpose they started building a tower 
so high that it would reach Heaven. Jehovah thought that 
it was a challenge to his authority. He came down and 
“confounded their speech? and scattered them on earth. 
Thus all the efforts of Noah’s sons were made futile simply 
by not understanding the purpose of their efforts. Simil?: 
is the case in-schools. Teachers sometimes do incalculale 
harm to a child because they do not understand him or they 
interpret his behaviour wrongly. This misinterpretation of 
behaviour may lead to disastrous results. There is, therefere, 
h need tounderstand individual boys and girls according to 
some well-planned efforts. f Lack of understanding creates 
problems whic may . result nof only in backwardness in 
Particular subjects,¢but may sometimes give rise to persona- 
lity aberrations...» ae ; ' 


e eE the indiviaeals becomes 
all the more in“ ant when we sce the complexities cf life 
increasing ‘day after day and arising out of our changing 
Society.) Sour ours has been predominantly an agriculvaral 
society, it consists of a large number of small indenende 1 
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elling 


producers. Agriculture is the vocation of a great majority 
of our people in India. However, advance: 
technology in the west are influencing our economy tremendi 
ously. Because of their impact on us, we are moving*towatds 


indus 


trialization with quite a rapid speed. 


s in science and 


May be that 


in the next decade or so more adult workers are employed in 


indus 


tries than in agricflture. 


‘ven in agriculture there 


might be a lot of use of machines, which may require fewer 


people to work on the farms. 


primarily very simple. There are fewer 


indivi 


dual, and hence fewer complexities. 


An agricultural society is 


needs of the 


Individual and 


community life is simple and uncomplicated. On the other 
hand, life in an industrialized society is vastly complex. 
lt is beset with contradictions, uncertainties and ambiguit- 
ies; which put more strain and stress on the individual and the 
community. Guided efforts are needed to solve these ‘complex 
itjes of life by understanding the individual in the context of 
the society -in which he has to find his place., Fortunately 
advences in the behavioural sciences like psychology, cultural 
anthopology, psychiatry, and socialogy have given us methods 
of understanding tbe individual and solving his problems. 


The above emphasizes the understapding of the individu 


al so’ 


that he finds better adjustment in his environment. This 
field of social adjustment is ‘extensive And schools may not 
undertake the responsibility of doing it in Xs entirety. 

t 


-~ % ba " 
Another issue that has bèn \veYmiptly empi.asized 


by the Secondary Education Commission: “ hd for which gfe 
echools shall have to be made responsicie is the ig of 
helping, students in the choice of courses and crec { (hits 
agricultural society an educational institution 45 pas i 
wih the three R,s. to begin with and then o par 
Ari 


, 
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be dignstructions in a few subjects that all children -ofter. 
effectIndustrialization brings with it many and varied job opportun- 
the ifities for which children have to be trained tight in the school, 
the ¢It also. brings with it specialization. A workman would cease 
to be an all-rounder in his occupation. Modern industries v 
“J demand that production°be speeded u» and that it mu:t be 
specializ +d in order to compete with similar industries within 
and outside the country. | This specialization is sure. 
to bring significant changes in occupational distribution. 
(A few subjects studied by ali students would not 
Prepare them for different kinds of jobs. Hence there 
is a need for diversification of courses. {The diversified 
curriculum will “succeed only when students are sent to 
different courses according to their abilities, interests and 
aptitudes. Courses, which the child finds difficult or beyond 
his capacity to understand or in which he is not interested 
and for which he has no aptitude will in no way help him to 
adjust himself socially and educationally. Nor will he finu 
the right type of employment so as to derive pleasure and í 
satisfaction out of it, because he has not been trained for 
the job for which Fe is best suited, All this calls for a definite 
and careful guidance in some organized form) It shoulda not 
be left To the haphazara choice of the individual. ) 
| The continuous increase in the number of students 
coming to school fo- <ducation also places a definite responsi- 
bility on schools 15 provide adequate assistance to boys and 
girls to adjust themselves to the school programme. The number 
of faflures at each grato (class) in the school fand the number 
‘Students leavivg i „hool without completing a stage in toc 
edifear,onal fader Causes much: wastage to the nation. + 
Th. -ecent labour laws forbidding “children 
-JW certainage to workin factories and shops ~ and 
the shops Act limiting the number of hours “of work 
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on shops will necessitate accommodating such children, ` \ | 
as are below the age when they cannot be employed ae ret 
dustries, in'schools. Some of these and some out of ee resent 
lot may not profit from the’ type of education we have rovided 
for them without some assistance or heip in the form a maki 
them see, the worth-whileness of the programme. For rh 
sake are employed in industries the problem of Tete Be 
| spending the leisure-time also calls for some guidanc = Yi 
social, economic and industrial changes, particular], =i i 
hours of work on the job leave for us more and more af i a 
time. Making best use of that time is a problem AEE 
importance not only for the individual but for ths eae 
as well The problem of spending leisure-time PET 
not the problem of providing some recreation in the A y 
games, art, libraries ete., for each individual, but it is! ei 
„problem of involving the development of the entire individual, | 
er, providing multiplicity of sources of amusement 
y of choice and adjustment. This calls for 


3 Moreov 
increases the difficult 
some guidance in this area also. 


_ AThus there is a need for guidance from the stand point 
of the individual and from that of the society. The individual | 
is confronted with many problems due to the rapid increase 
in the complexity of economic life and,ckésges in the condi- 
tions of living. He is bewildered with the cDàice óf the kinds 
of specialized training available and the choice cf occupation. 
and jobs withig/a particular occupation: For adjustments 
ii life “and for making intelligence cho; Sot training..psfa” 
joccupatign, the individual needs assistancë and Aareful 
counseling at all stages of his progress. Sod,-+ has’ its) 
si orere individual. ; Its safety and progress depends” 
on ted fact tat each individual finds a place in the occu- 


K 
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pational, civil, and social order from where he contributes the 
‘maximum to the welfare of others. Here again help is needed 
{to eliminate or reduce to the minimum the number of mal- 
| adjustments. JA very great portion of the responsibility of 
‘Providing help in the form ‘and to a degree that may solve 
thé problem adequately falls upon the school, because of the 
nature of its organization and because it has children for 
most of the time and at the most impressionable age. 


Complex situations, which give rise to difficult and 
involved problems and for which individual needs assistance 
for adjusting himself constitute the field of guidance, 
However, when individuals can solve their “own problems 
and can adjust themselves well, it is unnecessary and undesi- 
rable to‘give them any guidance. 


What is Guidance 


In the above discussion, the term “guidance” has been 
used in the form of some help or assitance given to the indivi- 
dual. This is the general meaning of the term and for daily use 
in conversetion, itis sufficient. But fora detailed study of 

` the ways in which guidance is given, it would be useful to 
define the term more clearly and to state the points of 
view of different authorities in the field, T 


Tf we review the definitions of the word “guidance” a 
Stateduby various authets of books on the subject, we shall 
note mo} of disagrerm .nt and less of agreement among these 
authors, {hese d'ferences may be attributed to the emphasis 
on a single pous of view during a particular period, During 
the late nineteen hundred twenties and early nineteen 

` hundred thirties in the United States of America, education 
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and guidance were considered almost synonymous, Diti l 
that same period psycholgists like Binet, Cattel, Terman ang \ 
Thoradike introduced psychological testing in the field) of) 
guidance. About the middle of 1930’s, the emphasis shifted | ? 
and more attention was given :to economic problets Al 
placement or employment and occupational trends. Me 
and more of assistance was given to the employee inorder to 
make him more effective in his work, Some writers described 
this trend as “personnel movement’’.Modern guidance concept, 
however, does not restrict itself to one discipline. It is being 
influenced by sociology, economics, psychology and education. 
No one field should be considered more important or dominat- 
ing. Therefore,(a good guidance specialist now-a days must 
be trained in the philosophy of education, psychology, collect- 
ing vocational information and technique of personal counselling. 
To show the different points of view expressed by various 
authors, some of the definitions of guidance are stated below. 


Crawford thinks that student personne! work may be 
regarded as a means of relating effectively his total educative 
experiences and his personal needs and potentialities, As 
such all of the services now recognized as guidance services 
would be included. But if the concept of personnel work is 
limited to the work dont by the “personnel workers’, many 
e guidance activities would have to be excluded. 


According to Koos and Kefauver, guidance shoe oe 
7 : : z 

ous with education, becàuse the orm 

be regarded as synonym Wo 


is not whole of education. The concgpt of guidance pad 
main phases: (1) The distributive phase: vhereby yg fs 


jeld an 


of | 


— EE 
1. A.B, Crawfort, „Educational Personnel Work: ‘hee ie 

Functions, Personnel journel, April, 1932. pis secondary 
2 Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, guidam 


schools, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1942: 
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| be distributed to educational and vocational opportunities as 
| effectively as possible, and (ii) the adjustive phase whereby 
the individual is helped to make the optimal adjustments to 
the opportunities he gets. 


Kitson? believes that guidance is an attempt to individua- 
lize education. Each pupil should be helped to develop 
himself to the maximum possible degree in all respects. As 
. Such the phrase individualized education should be used 
instead of the word guidance. Even when the word guidance 
is used, it should be used along with the adjective ‘“vocation- 
al” so that is not guidance alone, but “vocational guidances: 


Brewer does not agree with Kitson in calling guidance 
as “individualized education”, because it does not tell what 
that education is about. Nor does he want to confine the 
word ‘guidance’ to the vocational area alone. According to 
him, the word “guidance” should be used whenever an impor- 
tant life activity is to be learned and assistance is needed by 
the individual to learn that activity. Whether that activity be 
the choice of leisure time activity or habits of eating or behavi- 

. our towards the opposite sex. J 


< . . 
< Proctor’, like many others in the field thinks that 
guidance is a service designed to help one individual or a 
gtoup in making necessary adjustment to the environment 
whether that he within the school or outside it. Besides, it 
——— 
3. Henrş D. Kitson, ‘Individualized Education. A Heart to Heart 
Talk with a Superintendent about Guidance” Occupations, 
_ Fettsary, 1935. | 
4. J.M. Brewer, “Guidance by any other Name,” Occupations, March, 


1935, 
5. William M. Proctor, “The Task of Guidance in a Modern School’, 


California Journal of Secondary Education March, 1937, 


iS 
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helps in distributing young people into suitable opportunities 


Vocational, recreational or other social and civic areas. 
According to Strang®, the purpose of guidance is to 
Promote the maximum development of each child in terms 
of the possibilities available to him. Thus each child may be 
helped to acquire the best health. He may utilize his intelli- 
gence to the maximum. He may learn the best method of 
facing the difficulties of life and of solving those problems. 
And he may learn successful ways of establishing good and 
harmonious relationships with other people. Interpreted in 
this sense, the purpose of guidance cannot be divorced from 
the machinery by which that purpose can be accomplished. 
Hence guidance should be intergrated with classroom instruction. 
Traxler’ is of the view that guidance iiaplies three 
things: (I) recognition and unerstanding of an individual, 
(ii) creating conditions so that the individual can develop his 
capacities fully,” and (iii) enabling the individual to achieve 
maximum possible self guidance and security both in the econo- 
mic field and social field. 


Fowler® believes that when guidance is thought of in terms 
of services, it becomes concrete and does not remain abstract. 
It is then removed from the realm of philosophy. The purpose 
in that case is to help the student to make more favourable 
adjustments, A 


According to Carmichal®, effective education is guidance 


6, Ruth Strang, “Essentials of a Guidance Ptogramme;’ School 
Execuffve, March, 1938, be 

7. Arthur P.Traxler Techniques of Guidance, New York. Harposrenid - 
Brothers, 1945. : ete 

8. Fred M. Folwer,‘‘Singletess of Purpose in the Guidance Programme 
Clearing House, May, 1946. i 

9, Leonard Carnichal,“ A Cellege Pressident Looks at Vocational Guid- 
ance ”, Occupations, May,1950 
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and realistic guidance is self guidance. This point of view is 
opposed to the thought that we are predestined to do some 
type of work by external circumtanc-s. 


Crow and Crow” are of the opinion that the fundamental 
of all guidance is the help or assitance given by a competent 
Person to an individual! so that the latter may direct his life by 
developing his point of view,making his own decisions and car- 
Tying out those decisions. 


According to Cox! and others guidance is inherent in 
education, and as such should be done largely by classroom 
teacher,He should try to help pupils set up dynamic, reasonable 
and worthwhile objectives for themselves. [hey should also be 
helped to attain those objectives. These objectives should not 
be from one field but several fields such as health, education, 
human relations and occupation. 


Jones™ also subscribes to the same view that guidance 
involves personal help to promote the growth of an individual 
inself direction. The help may be given to the individual 
alone oc in a group; itis the individual wis is the locus or 
attention and*not the group. Also this attention is to be 
Paid to the individual and not the problem. 


An examination and analysis of the definitions stated 
above reveal that the concept of guidance as propounded by 


10. Lesier D. Crow and Alice Crow An Introduction to Guidance, New 
York. Americal Book Company, 1951. y 

11. Philip W.L. Cox, John Carr Duft, Marie Mc Namara, Basic Princi- 
ples of Guidance, New York, Prentice Hall 1948 

12. Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance New York, McGraw Hill 


Book Co., 1951* 
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several authorities in the field includes some significant 
elements that cannot be isolated from one another and from 
the context. Ifthese elements are isolated, the meaning 
of the whole definition may be distorted. Inspite of that 


difficulty, several common and outstanding elements can be 
noted in these definitions. Phese elements are : that guidance. 


1 Requires attention to the individual and not the 


problem. 


12, Leads to the discovery of abilities, and is based 
upon the abilities, interests, needs assets, and limitations of’ 
the individual; and then to help the individual to develop 
some useful habits, attitudes and ideals, 


; em Leads'‘to'self development and self direction. 


4 Assists to plan wisely fur the present and the future 
keeping in view the possible educational and vocational 
opportunities by analyzing the inforination, facts and ‘situs 


ations. 
8, Leads to success in a vocation, 


6. Helps he mdividua: to become adjusted in the new 
environment aud sustain personal enjoyment and accomp- 


lishment. a 


7. Requires the giving of counselling and advice if and © ue 
when needed and to the extent it is needed. p An 


One dates: against which we must guard is that guid- 
ance shold never be prescriptive. Rather it should aim at 
progressive self guidance. a 


Guidance as Pariof Educational Programme iki 


Contributions of some! Movements tothe Guidance Movémentii 
f son {abies 
The guidance services as they.exist to-day in the United,- 
States of America did not springcup all :of).a sudden -in ithey= 
Present form, | There were at least four movements that (paver! 
Momentum to the guidance movement from time: toi time.’ 
Thus in), its present form guidance is! an’ interdisciplinary s 
el Since our purpose is to build sdmé sort lof guidance t 
services in India that suit our conditions, ‘it wotild be worth+’ 
while to examine the movements that affectéd® the guidancen! 
Movement in U.S.A. i stsonbs 
j £1} 
(a) The Mental Hygiene’ Movement’ Taage 
Clifford W. Beers’ famous book entitled’? “A> Mind! That! 
Found’ Itself” was published. Beers describes bis dife" 
Story in this book. He was a very sensitive atid shy child.’ 
This Shyness made him very self conscios in Social gatherihgs; | 
Where hé talked’ very little! and felt undas: V Thig/alsd® created" 
in‘him ‘some depression. Minor incidents in his life ‘pled up” 
the'amount of distress’ and depression?’ Two major éyelits” 
contributed towards liis -mental ‘collapse. “The” first 
Was the endangering of family’s ecchomie resources | diel 
to business depression. He feared that not withstanding!” 
this financial crisis, his father would commit suicide. The 
Second event occured’a littlelater’ in’ June, 1899. His’ elder 
brother, a perfectly healthy person had a> sudden attack of + 
epilopsy. This made him always) think that one day he may f 
‘Similarly “affected. This idea got possession of him“and he 
always thought that when such a healthy person ‘could have’? 
€pilopsy, what could prévent him from. not having® it apen 
result of this thinking was that/after six years, that isi 2900, 
he became insane! For three years he’ was confined’ to! vatis” 
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hospitals (of those times, which were entirely different from - 
mental hospitals of to-day) for the insane and then he 
regained mental health. Beers describes accurately how he 
spent his time in the mental hospitals and the kind of treat- 
ment he was meted out. He also narrates the process by 
. Which he himself finally corrected his perverted mind. Soon . 
after the publication of this book, the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene was founded: in the United States of 
America in 1909, This gave rise to the mental hygiene 
Movement. The general purpose of this movement was to 
educate the public about the causes, prevention, and adequate 
treatment of abnormal mental deviates and to emeliorate the 
social conditions pertaining to the question of mental integ- 
rity. There were several specific purposes of this movement, 
important of them being: (1) to give correct ideas about 
insanity and mental balance, (ii) to establish relations with 
persons cured of mental illness and discharged from 
hospitals and their work by wisely supervising them in their 
social settings so that they may not relapse into it, and (iii) 
to effect legislation to help these unfortunate persons. These | 
objectives have been partially achieved in U.S.A. In India 
also recently this kind of mentai hygiene movement has 
started to work towards some well defined objectives. 


(b) The Child Guidace* Movement The child guidance 
movement started almost simultaneously with the mental 
hygiene movement. The first Child Guidance Clinic _ 
was founded in 1:09 by Dr. William Healy. This 
clinic called the Chicago Juvenile Pasychopathic 
Institute was set up with the purpose of helping children y4 
to make better adjustments to their immediate environment. 7 
Special attention was paid to the emotional and social relation- 
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ships so that individual children could develop into a well 
balanced and mature persons within their capacities. In the 
Clinic children with a wide range of normal intelligence but 
with emotional imbalance are studied intensively for treatment. 
Educationally maladjusted children, that is, children who 
have difficulties in the educational career because of a gap 
between their capacities and the demands made on them by 
their parents and children with socilly unacceptable behaviours 
are also brought to this and similar clinics for study and 
treatment. Cases of school retardation, truancy, and delin- 
quency are common cases referred to these clinics. The 
Child Guidance Clinic in Delhi established a few years back 
is working more or less on the same lines. 


(c) The Educational Guidunce Movement Educational 


Guidance Movement was the direct result of interest in 
tests, educational surveys and individualized instructions. 
Before 1900 in England, Sir Francis Galton started 
Measuring individuals on the problem of heredity and 
individual differences on a large scale. Binet’s tests of 
intelligence constructed originally for French Children found 
favour in the United States of America. Persons like Cattell, 
Terman, Otls; Thorndike, Spearman and Thurstone did 
commendable work in the field of measuring abilities of 
children. Tests have been recognized as a very useful tool 
» for guidance, because they can predict accurately the human 
behaviour. Several hundreds of standardized tests were 
se mstructed for measuring intelligence, interests, attitudes, 
personality and all fields of achievement. Even children were 
distributed in different groups on their test scores and 
guidance and individualized education came to be considered 
Synonymous terms. ae, a7) Y pene SBT 
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In India recently the movement of developing standardi 
ized tests in all fields have been given a great impetus: © These“ 
tests would be used in schools for objective and valid’ 
predictions. j 


(d) The Personnel Movèment The invention of’ 
machinery accompanied by a rapid progress in industria~' 
lization gave rise to the problem of occupational specia- 
lization, placement and occupational adjustment, In 
any economic enterprise, the quality of production depends 
to a large measure on the happiress and welfare of emp- 
loyees of that industry. Guidance is needed to make 
an individual more effective in his work with conse- 
quent benefits to the industry. Personnel work is connected 
with the proper selection of workers, putting them at the 
jobs where they would be more efficient and then helping’ 
them to adjust themselves to the job and the fellow workers. 


Guidance And Education 


How is guidance re'ated to education is a very 
important question, Different authors ‘have stated the » 
relationship differently. This difference is, inva large measure, 
due to the meaning of education as conceived by various: 
writers. One of the points of view is that education is'@ . 


process that goes-un in the individual and by which changes’ © 


long period of dependence, but by nature he igs not adjuste 

to his physical environment. For proper adjustment to th 
physical environment, man has to form certain habits, develop 
certain skills'and:learn some {.cts. Similarly in the social . 


environment also very few adjustments are due to- naturer 


take place within him Human being has nct-only a a 
A 
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In that field also he has to develop some habits which help 
him to adjust himself to his family, friends, and society. 
Moreover, whereas man’s physical nature has remained 
practically stationary, his, social environment has changed 
considerably and has become tremendously complex. The 
gulf between the social planes of an infant and that of an 
adult is very wide and ever on the increase. The method of 
bridging this gulf can be called education. This can be 
accomplished by bringing certain changes so that he may 
react in desirable and appropriate ways to situations that 
confront him. This point of view makes education essentially 
an individual process and the results can be measured in 
terms of the changes brought about in each individual. If 
the individual builds for himself images, thoughts feelings 
and ideals no guidance is needed, because guidance always 
involves assistance and assistance is not needed in self 
education. These are his own experiences. 


Second point of view of education is to aquate it with 
instruction. In this, assistance is to be given by the teacher 
in bringing about changes in the individual. According to 
the older concept the teacher was supposed to know the goals 
to be accomplished. He knew how Vest those goals or objectives 
Could be achieved, that is, how effective learning could be 
made, He also knew what was to be learned by the pupil. 
= was held responsible for {esing the pupils make the desir- 
a Tesponses and also test those responses. {But according 
O the newer concept teaching is thought of helping the child 
to learn, The child is not the passive recipient of knowledge, 
but an active agent in the learning process. The teacher 
does not determine the objectives to be achieved, but be helps 
the child to understand the worth-whileness of those objectives 
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and help him in accepting these as his own. In this sort 
of learning process, where the teacher assists the learner tu 
choose, guidance is present. Guidance is also required when 
the child is helped to find the methods which suit him to 
learn easily and with facility. If the teacher selects the 
methed, it is teaching not guidance; if he assists the child to 
choose a method, it is guidance and not teaching. Thus 
teaching, conceived as help the individual choose objectives 


and methods of learning, is guidance. 


The third point of view of education concers itself to 
the conscious efforts of society whereby its immature members 
are guided and directed to live lives that are individually 
satisfying and socially effective. In this concept, guidance 
and education are closely related. However, guidance must 
not be mechanical and deterministic. For example, when 
the teacher selects the physica! and social environment of the 
child—cyrriculum, text-books, library and laboratories etc., 
any assistance given to the child does not envolve independent 
action’ on the part of the individual and hence it is not good 
guidance. This ignores the important role that the individual 
has to play in the process of learning. wade when the 
modern progressive point of view of the place and function of 
the individual is accepted, education includes guidance. Even 
then guidance cannot be completely indentified with education, 
because the self directed efforts of the individual have not | 
been taken accoftnt of. Moreover every form of assistance js | 
not guidance. So long as help is directed in making the 
individual arrive at his choices guidance is involved; where i 


the element of making choices is missing, guidance 1s also 


missing. ] If we view the life of the individual as a whole and 
help him in discovering his needs, assets, and limitations, 17 
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formulating his objectives and plans of action and assist him 
in realizing the desired goals, guidance practically identifies 
itself with education. 


In conclusion, we could say that all guidance is education, 
but some aspects of education are not guidance. The objectives 
of both education and guidance may be the same viz the 
development of individual, but the methods used are different. 


a Benefits of the Guidance Programme 

Well-planned and organized guidance services in a school, 
which have become an integral part of each student’s pro- 
gramme, give many benefits. These are:- 

1. They eliminate wastage and stagnation by organiz- 
ing the curriculum according to the abilities of different stu- 
dents. 

2. They put the right student in the right type of course, 


that is, students are helped to select the courses of studies ` 


according to thier abilities, aptitudes, ard interests. 

3. They decrease the number of misfits by helping such 
cases to see realistically and adjust themselves. 

4, They help to prepare students for professional leader- 
ship. 


5. They help to supply rightpersonnel for various emp-" 


loyments, because the required training needed for different 
Occupations is given right in the schocl and students, interests 
in different jobs are chanelled in the right direction. 

6. They help to foster healthy growth of the child. 

7. They help to solve the problem of indiscipline, 


CHAPTER II 
The Organization of the Guidance Programme, 


Scope of the Guidance Progromme. 


es success or failure of any guidance programme depends 
on the personnel associated with it. If the personnel invol- 
ved have the initiative, foresight, tact, knowledge and skill 
in handling problems, the programme is sure to succeed ` 
But, if the guidance staff lacks such qualities, the programme 
is bound to meet failure. Since the staff has to play an im- 
portant and vital role, we have to answer the question. ¢, Whe- 
ther guidance work is the job of the instructional saff, that 
is, teachers or of specialists?” There are two schools of thought, — 
—-one school of thought supports the former point of veiw | 
that is, guidance is the work of class-room teachers. The 
second school of thought upholds the latter point of view, 
that is, specialists should be engaged to handle guidance | 
programme. The followers of the first school of thought are 
` of the opinion that teachers should provide all the assistance 
needed by students, and that the heads of the, institutions 
‘should coordinate the activities and efforts of ail the teachers: — 
They have their genuine fears that the provision of separate 
guidance department and specialists will make teachers be- 
lieve that itis none of their responsibility to perform any guh 
dance functions. Whenever the question of helping a child in 
adjusting himself to the environment or even - to his study 
would arise, the teachers would immediately and readily j 
refer the matter to the guidance department. The proponents j 
(followers) of the second school of thought believe that gub 
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dance is a special field and should be handled by specialists. 
he teachers not trained properly in the art of guiding pupils 
would do more harm than good to the child who needs his š 
help and asistance. Both the schools are right in their think- 
ing. “Guidance” isa special field and for its effective func- 
tioning, the cooperation of many people is needed. However, 
Some of the things can be Handled by the classroom téacher, 
For example, securing information about pupils, developing 
their habits, ideals, and interests etc. Here the specialists 
have no or little usefulness, However, there are certain areas of 
problems or some students who have deep-rooted problems 
that the help of a specialist is not only needed but is necess- 
ary. In such cases, it is more economical and efficient to 
enlist the co-operation of specialists, 
uidance, in fact, isa function of the whole school. As 
Such the activities of the whole staff must be co-ordi- 
nated and these should be supplemented by the activities of 
the specialists. Now how much of guidance is to be done by 
the teachers and how much by the special guidance staff 
depends firstly on the effectiveness of the entire programme, 
and secondly on the qualifications, training and experience of 
the teachers. If the whole guidance programme restricts itself 
to helping the students select courses of studies and if valid 
data is available to them, the teacher with the qualifications 
of interpreting the data correctly would be able to help the - 
Students in the desired. directicy. If, however, the teachers 
are not trained to draw valid inferences say from intelligence 
test scores or aptitude test scores eic, it would be dangerous 
to depend upon the inferences and conclusicus they draw. In 
that case the services of a psychologist would be necessary. 
‘So itis difficult to allocate exactly the roleto be played by 
the teachers and headmasters and the-role played by the 
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_ specialists. Similarly it is equally difficult to fix activities to 
be undertaken by these various persons ——teachers, adminis. 
trators and specialists. 


Numerous and variable factors would determine the 
organization of guidance services and also the duties of persons 
involved in running those services, so much so that the pattern 
of guidance work would differ from school to school.(The main 
objective of the guidance programme should be the maximum 
development of the individual and the whole progamme should 
be organized keeping in mind this purpose, and how best it can 
be achieved. Whatever may be the organizational pattern of 
the guidance’services, one thing is very clear that all people 
responsible for executing the programme should in the first 
instance be sure about their duties and responsibilities and 


secondly they should all work in unison as a co-operative team. 


In fact any guidance programme is, in some ways, like an 
orchestra. As in orchestra each player makes his special contri- 
pution to the unity and harmony of the whole team, so in 
each member works towards some objective 
ity and wholeness ot the progra- 


mme. The team of workers should have a common purpose 
and should know their positions with reference to one another. 
Then they would work very closely together and would get 
real satisfaction from their co-operative efforts. Again the 
guidance programme should not be ragarded as the simple 
enumeration of separate services. It is more than the collec- 
tion of these separate services as an indivi 
the sum total of his habits, attitudes and behaviours. Each 
‘member of the team, who, works out the guidance programme 
* should know. his appropriate role that he has to play in the 
programme. No one should exercise more authority than he 


guidance work, 
to bring about the same un 


dual is not merely 
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has nor should any one shirk his responsibility or slacken in his 
work or do nothing because he is ignorant of the function he 
has to perform, The teacher, the administrator and the gui- 
dance specialists should pool their knowledge together when a 
student requires help to plan his line of action in solving a 
problem or in making decisions with regard to the choice of 
study or vocation. It is, therefore, advisible for the mem- 
„bers of the school staff to perceive their role in the total 
guidance programme and to know their respective relation- 
ships to one another. Each member has a definite status and 
task to do. He Should cletrly kaow his functions, duties and 
responssbilities. However, in some cases there may be dupli- 
cation of duties to be performed. 

To start with it may not be possible to launch upon an 
amibtions programme of guidance services in each school. It 
is not possible to lay down any general principle as to how 
many persons should run guidance services in each school. It 
depends upon the size or type of school and the facilities avail- 
able. Efforts should,be made to meet the needs of as many stu- 
dents in the school as possible. Each school should develop the 
guidance programme in keeping with its own needs. The 
organization of guidance programme should never become 
machine like otherwise the human values of guidance are lost. 
Hence all schools should think in terms of guidance programme 

- that will meet the needs of bringing about the greatest possi- 
ble growth in each individual pupil That will determine the 
kind of services and the staff required to run these services 
efficiently. But evem then the administrator, that is the 
headmaster, teachers and one or two counsellors must be = 
nected with the work to make apy programme ofaiidawce, ~ 

Successful and effective. School psychologist pee Peuth 4 

© 
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specialists play equally important role and whenever possible 
they should also be involved in the programme. Phat is, one 
psychologist and one doctor may be appointed in the school. 
The role of each of the five persons or categories viz., the 
headmaster, the teacher, the counsellor, the psychologist 
and the health specialist and their“ functions and duties are 
briefly described below :— 


The Role of the Administrator 


The headmaster occupies the key position in the school. 
The success or otherwise of any activity depends on his person- 
ality, his interest in the activity and the influence that he 
exerts on his colleagues. The same is true with regard to the 
guidance programme. First of all the headmaster should 
recognize that in the changed conditions of our times, provi- 
diog guidance facilities in the school is a necessity. He should, 
therefore, draw up a plan, limited in scope or extensive 
depending upon the conditions prevailing in the school. Ina _ 
smal! school, where the number of teachers working is quite 
small and it is not possible due to financial reasons, to employ 
any Specialist, no headmaster can launch upon a scheme of 
providing all services to the students even though it may be 
important and desirable to introduce these services. For big 
schools, comp:ehensive programme cannot only be planned but — 
executed successfuliy. 


For successful implementation of any programme, a 
small committee with the headmaster as chairman should be 
formulated. Two main functions of this committee would be 
to plan the programme of activities and evaluate them from 
time to time) Evaluatioz. of any activity means judging the 
worthwhileness and adequacy of that activity. That is, whet- 
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her it is worthwile to have that activity introduced in the 
School or whether it is waste of time, money and energy. Also 
if the activity is found to be worthwhile, is it adequate 
enough to bring about the desirable changes in the students, 
If the changes brought about are very meagre, the activity 
should be so reformulated that the objectives of introducing 
that activity are achieved. For example, suppose a school has 
Provided a service of helping students’in securing information 
about the available jobs and the possibilities of getting train-. 
ing for those jobs. While evaluating this activity, 
Committee should ask themselves two questions ;— 


the 


(1) Is this a desirable activity to be included in, the 
School programme ? That is, is it worthwhile to spend money, 
time and energy in planning and executing this kind of service 
in the school ? 


(2) Does the activity as planned and as it is being run 
_ Provide for what was intended to give? That is, do the 
Students get the required information? The answer to both 
these questions is the evaluation of the activity. If the answer 
to the first question is in the negative, the activity should 
either be dropped or it should be changed so that it becomes 
a worthwhile activity-worthy of Spending time, energy and 
Money in its execation. If the answer to the second question 
is in the negative, the scope of the activity should be so 
enlarged that? it becomes adequate. Giving figues 
as to how many students were given information is measuring 
the scope of the activity. It is just the collection of some 
Statistics which may be useful in impressing other people, but 
can serve no useful purpose. It is not evaluation, As such 
the usefulness of the activity is vague, 
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Selection of this committee who would be responsible 
for planning and executing guidance programme should be 
very carefully done. Individuals with suitable personality 
traits and having requisite qualifications, training and back- . 
ground should be taken rather than, senior people who have an 
attitude of apathy towards the whole programme. People 
who think that providing any kindof guidance programme is 
more a fad rather than’ a necessity would try to tarpedo the 

ewhole thing and the programme is doomed to failure before it 
gets started even. Incase no member of the staff of a school 
has the requiste background and training to plan and execute 
the guidance services, (the administrator may select a few 
enthusiastic teachers and give them training though any one of 
the available inservice programmes. May be, he has to arrange 
some courses of seminars or workshops for teachers in his 
school or may be such facilities are already available near 
about. In the latter case it is worthwhile to take full advantage 


i 


of available resources. 


After the selection of the personnel of this committee 
has been made, it is necessary to assign definite tasks to each 
member of the team. This ensures not only smooth working 
but avoids confusion that usually arises out of duplication of 
duties and responsibilities.| Next comes the question of time 
and facilities that should be provided to the members of the 
guidance staff. Since the guidance workers weuld not in most 
cases be full time workers for that job; they would be teaching 
also, their teaching load must be reduced in commensurate 
with the amount of work to be done in the guidance field. 
If guidance work is regarded as added duty of the teachers, 
it is bound to fail eventhough a particular teacher has the 
requisite enthusiasm in him to do the job. {It would be well 
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to draw a definite time table according to which students are 
Provided with guidance facilities. Both the students and 
Spidance staff must be free during those particular hours to 
take advantage of the facilities. Providing guidance facilities 
after school hours or during recess period is to pave way 
for failure rather than for the success of the programme. 


(Another very important duty of the administrator is to 
keep the parents informed about the guidance activities avai- 
lable in the school. Though the whole school staff should be 
entrusted with this responsibility, yet the administrator has 
to provide the necessary leadership required in this endeavour, 9 
If the parents are not cognizant of the facilities available in 
the school, they would not cooperate in the execution of such 
activities, 


The Role of the Teacher 


In a school that has a small guidance unit, one or more 
teachers would act as counsellers ( The teacher—counsellor 
is the first of the pivot of guidance. ) e unifies the guidance 
Services and the experienc-s in the classroom teaching for those 
students who are put under his charge as counselees. Al- 
though teachers have been contributing to the guidance of 
Students, yet they should become more conscious of their 
guidance functions. The responsibilitizs of teacher counsellor 
Could be divided in the following four areas : — 


(i) © understanding’ the child ; P ‘ 
(ii) developing the personality of the child ; 
(iü) providing occupational information and 
(iv) counselling. 


(i) Understanding the child. The pivot of all guidance 


ToS 
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is the individual and not the problem. Hence the first essen- 
tial is that the teacher understands the children with whom 
he works. For proper understanding, teacher must have a _ 
sound philosphy of guidance. This requires, in the first place, 
that the teacher accepts all children emotionally. No child ` 
should be considered hopeless or unworthy. Secondly, the tea- 

chers must accept individuality of each child,that is, they must 
believe that each child is unique although there are many 
common characteristics among children, particularly in their 
development—physical, mental and emotional. Thirdly, the tea- 
chers must have sound knowledge of disciplines like psychology. 
‘These disciplines explain the forces that regulate human deve- 
lopment and growth, motivation and learning. They also tell 
us of the scientific methods of knowing behaviours. Judgments 
about any boy or girl should not be pronounced unless a careful 
scientific investigation has been made. Lastly the teacher 
must understand that each behaviour is caused. 


All these characteristics imply that the teacher has to 
collect a great deal of information about each’child like schola- 
stic ability, past achievements, aptitudes, likes and dislikes, 
special disabilites, if any, intetests, personality adjustment 
etc. This cannot and should not be done from one single 
source. Although cumulative record is a very important 
source, yet the teacher must use other methods, some of these 
methods will be described in a later chapter, 


(ii) Developing the Child’s Personality: — The teacher is 
the key person to detect mal-adjustments among children, 
However, detecting and curing mal-adjusted cases should not 
be considered the primary function of a teacher who has a 
proper guidance outlook, «He should try to develop healthy 
personalities, so taat maladjustments are rare, This he can 
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do if he recognizes that guidance need not always be formal. 
He should be sensitive to behaviour cases and the new mis- 
behaviour cases. All misbehaviour cases do not necessarily 
reflect their teaching. Misbehaviour may be caused due to 
too great a premium having been put on their abilities at 
home or in the school. It is, therefore, necessary to be well 
acquainted with parents, their aspirations and their 
demands that they make on their children. This necessi- 
tates creating a democratic atmosphere in the class and 
providing material for each pupil according to his interests, 
needs and abilities. The young children will then not only 
feel free to express themselves but also put forth their best 
efforts as individuals. No pupil should encounter isolation or, 
rejection by his classmates. No adverse criticism should be made 
by the teacher, nor should tasks beyond the capacity of a 
child be imposed on him. Al these will threaten the 
security of a child which is the main source for creating mal- 
adjustments. The teacher must also realize that his own 
personality plays a very important role in determining the 
emotional tone of the classroom, A well adjusted teacher 
develops well rounded lives. Ati 


(itt) Providing Occu palional Information:—So far teacher's 
Concern has been to teach certain subjects. Parents have to 
choose the job for their children. It worked very well when there 
were fewer job opportunities and when each job did not 
‘tequire any special training or preparation. That position is 
changing rapidly. As has been emphasised earlier, with 
industrialisation many aod varied jobs would bs available and 
each job may require particular type of training. Hence the 
Choice of job cannot be left to the parents after the child has 
finished s-hool, but it has to be done quite early in life in the 
school, The types of courses that the child takes, the kinds 
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of hobbies he develops, and the part that a particular child 
takes in the co-curricular activities indicate quite significiently 
the kind of job he will follow in later life. The teachers, 
therefore, play a very important role in guiding their pupils 
choose a job and prepare for it. “To begin with the responsi- 
bility of the teacher would be to provide information about 
various jobs available now and available after,a decade or so. 
For success in any job, one need to know the job thoroughly 
well. Information on such points as the nature of job, the 
requirements in terms of experience and skill etc., working 
conditions of the job, the pay scale and future opportunities 
for advancement helps a great deal in deciding whether the 
job suits the person or not. This information should be 
supplied by the teacher who is responsible for guidance 
services. Conferences with vocational experts and holding 
of carreer days are two of the many ways by which inform- 
ation about jobs can be disseminated. Besides, literature about 
possible jobs should be made available to children which they 
can refer as and when the need arises. Discussions will help 
students clarify certain points. This information may help 
the society in getting equitable distribution of man power for 
various jobs. This guidance will also reduce misfits in the 
jobs. 


(tv) Counselling:—The role of the teacher will not be 
complete if he merely restricts his activities to the gathering 
of information. He may collect reliable information and may 
also put it in a very neat and precise form, but the student will 
not be benefitted unless that information is used efficiently 
and the student is helped to see his problem and solve it. 
Hence actual guidance rather than merely supplying detailed 
information about various:jobs is of paramount importance 
Of course it is the most difficult thing to undertake. Many 
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methods of guiding students can be used. Counselling is one 
of those methods. It isa technical field and the counsellor 
before he becomes a good and efficient counsellor needs to 
have some training. This has, therefore, given rise to tremen- 
dous discussion and argument as to who should do counsell- 
ing. Should this be done by the teacher or should it be 
entrusted to a specialist. Three different points of view are 
Generally expressed. > 


(a) The classroom teacher should do the counselling 
because he is in direct contact with the student for quite a 
long time; and therefore he has opportunity to study the needs 
and interests of each pupil and thus understand him. 


(b) The specialist should do the counselling because 
Councelling is a technical job and unless a person has the 
Specific training and skill, he cannot be a good counsellor. 
Since most of the classroom teachers do not have that training, 
they cannot be gdod counselers. 


(c) Counselling should be considered the responsibi-" 
lity of both the classroom teacher and the specialists. This” 
envisages stages of counselling so that at some stage the 
Classroom teacher should do counselling and at another 
Stage it should be left to the speciatist. 


The confusion regarding who should do counselling has 
arisen because most often act of counselling and other duties 
that the counsellor performs are mixed up. Hence this con- 
fusion can be resolved if we define precisely the term ‘coun- 
selling.” Arbuckle! defines counselling as a process by which 


ee. 
1. Duguald S, Arbuckle, Teacher-Counselling, Cambridge, Addisor 


Wesley Press Inc,, 1950, p,3—8, 
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the counselee is helped to understand himself- According to 
Wrenn? counselling is a process of establishing a relationship- 
dynamic in nature between two persons. One of the per- 
sons (Counsellor) is older and more experienced and the | 
other (Counselee) is younger and less experienced. The latter 
has a problem. The former helps hfm to define the problem 
clearly and specifically and further help him to arrive at a self 
directed and self determined solution. According to Strang’ 
Personal work is a process of interaction between the coun- 
Selor and the counselee. In this process the individual is helped 
to discover his potentialities through his own help and develop 
those potentialities to the maximum for his personal happiness 
and socia) usefulness. It must clearly be understood that 
the aim of counselling is not to solve one particular problem but 
help the individual to gain an understanding of himself and grow 
in a manner that he can cope with any problem in a better 
intergrated fashion. All the three definitions clearly indicate 
that it is neither practical nor desirable that all counselling 
Should be perfo imed only by specialists. Again it is not possi- 
ble for all teachers to do counselling. Therefore some teachers 
who have the necessary background and training and am 
Sympathetic and understanding should be made responsible 
for counselling. These teacher-counsellors have definite role 
to perform ia the guidance progamme. In some respects they 
~seek the help and co-operation of other teachers and the 
administrator and in other respects they work independently. 


2. Wrenn C. Gilbert, and Wilbs E. Dugan “Guidance and proce- 
eures in High School University of .Minncsota Press, Mineadoles, 
1958. 

3. Ruth Strang, The Role of Teacher in Personnel work Bureau of 
Publications teachers College Columbia University, New York, 
1953, i 
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The first function of the teacher counsellor isto prepare and 
maintain complete record of the students. This he can do 
with the help of other teachers who are in connect with those 
students. He must be sure as to the type of record to be 
kept and the kind of information to be recorded. These 
records need constant revision and addition. The second 
function of the teacher counsellor is to be sensitive to the 
emotional problems of students. As soon ashe spots students 
with some emotional problem, he should help them in solving 
those problems that he thinks he can handle and for others, 
that is, for more serious problems which he thinks he cannot 
handle, students should be referred to a specialist. The third 
function of the teacher-Counsellor is to study the child-his 
needs, interests, abilities and achievements. For this 
the teacher should be affectionate and understanding ‘‘Lov- 
ing, listening and understanding,” is guidance reduced to its _ 
Simplest term. Even ina class of 50 or more, the teacher 
with guidance point of view guides while teaching. To him 


teaching means understanding children and meeting their 


Needs as for as possible. 


Counselling, however, should not be thought to be 
Concerned with the achievement ,of the child in different 
Subject fields. It should be concerned with all aspects of 
child and adolessent development. Children should be helped 
to understand their physical growth and mental developments 
and the influence of family friends and community of thek 
life. The teacher should take children into his confidence any, 
Maintain an accepting, hopeful, friendly and encouragia 
relationship with them, ü 
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A teacher's guidance would be effective if he gathers 
data through systematic observation and psychological tests. | 
The datais then both vaild and reliable. The success of a 
teacher——counsellor depends very largely on practising good | 
interviewing and counselling techniques. He can.do tbis if 
he has the competencies in these techniques. ri 


` 


The futility of focussing attention on problems rather | 
than on prevention of mal-adjustment has been demonstrated 
in several cases. Hence diagnosing mal-adjustments, particu- 
larly in the early stages and preventing children to become | 
ill-adjusted is another responsibility of a teacher. Adjustment 
must always be thought of as “student in the situation.” The | 
concept of a well adjusted student in the school or at home 
can be illustrated in two ways, Suppose the demands of the | 
Society are represented by D and the reactions of the child to — 
those demands are represented by R, then A, adjustment 


D 
== When 
a R 


can be expressed in the form of an equation 


Dis greatevthan or lesser than R, the fraction = is other than | 
unity, it represents a maladjusted child. But when D equals R, 
then A=1, it represents 2 well adjusted child. Another way 
of representing the concept is by means of a triangle. The 
three sides of the triangle represent (i) the studen?’s interests (ii) | 
the student’s capacities, and (iii) the student’s opportunities | 
available in the school. When all the three sides are equal, that | 
is when it is an equilateral triangle, the student finds opportuni- 
ties equal to his capacities and interests, This repesents a well 


adjusted child, i 3 
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CHILD'S CAPACITIES 


If the side AC becomes Jonger than the other two sides, 
it means the opportunities are far greater than the capacities 
and the interests and the student will be unable to take 
advantage of those opportunities. And when AC is smaller than 
either of the other two sides, the opportunities are far below 
the capacity or the interests of the student. Similarly all the 
three sides may be unequal. Such cases represent maladjust- 
Ments among students. x 

These maladjustments can be discovered (as has been 
emphasized aboye) by systematic observations. The teacher 
should täke note of even the slightest deviations from the nor- 
mal behaviour, because these are indicative of some maladjust- 
ments. Children usualiy exhibit their maladjustments in one 
of the two ways : (i) they show aggression when thwarted in 
a situation and (ii) they withdraw without struggling to cope 
With the situation. The latter is more seribus than the former. 
Withdrawing children develop excessive shyness, docility, and 
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timidity. They become over critical and over dependent. They | 


are also queer and accentric. 


A teacher will play his role effectivêly if he possesses the 
following qualities :— = 

‘l. He should not be rigid in his method of approach. He 
should approach the problem from various angles and should 
be willing to change the method if he finds it appropriate to 
do so. 

2. He should listen patiently to what the student hes 
to say. Patient hearing will create confidence in the student. 
Moreover the conclusions drawn or generalizations made will 
not be hurriedly done. 

*3. He should show equanimity when mistakes are made 
by the students. He should not show surprise at any behavi- 
our. 

4. He should give due credit and commendations for 
the work done by the pupils. This, again, will encourage the 
pupils to talk things out regarding their problems. 

5. Whenever any criticism is to be offered by the 
teacher regarding the student or his problem, it should be done 
in private and not in public. Again it should be done ina 
very friendly way and in an unemotional atniosphere. 


ty Role Of The Counsellor 

A counsellor is a specialist and ag such he ‘provides the 
necessary leadership in the whole guidance programme of the 
school. His primary responsibility i is to counsel students and 
administer the entire programme. He should, therefore, hav® 
the requisite training so that he performs his duty effici- 
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ently. He isin a way the resource person for parents and 
‘teachers. He should concentrate only on serions problem cases 
leaving minor cases to the teachers. But he should guide the 
teachers about the types of guidance they can render effecti- 
vely by talking to them on various problems and co-operating 
with them whenever they need his help. 


The competancy of the counsellor lies in his skill in 
spotting students, who need help and who whould be bene- 
fitted by counselling. This requires an insight and training in 
the diverse techniques and tools that can be used in studying 
an individual. The most common techniques are: — 

(1) Observation, both structured and unstructured. 
(2) Sociograms : it is a technique used to study the social 
acceptance and rejection of an individual by his peers. 

We can find if there are any cliques in the group. These 

also enable us to study the changes in the group when 

new factors are introduced. 


(3) Anecdotal records of behaviour. These are descriptions of 
behaviour which have significance for counselling pur- 
poses, 


(4) Diaries and autobiographies. . ; 
(5) Rating scales particularly the self rating scale, which 


reveal important information about the counselee. 

(6) Questionnaire methods. 

(7) Tests and inventories——Intelligence, aptitude, achiev- 
ment tests, interest scale, and personalty inventories 
help in revealing the needs, interests, abilities and ad- 
justment problems of the individuals. 

(8) Interview. 
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The above techniques enable the counsellor to gather in 
formation about individual students. The more he knows abou 
an individual, the more he will be able to assist him. However, 
to know everything about an individual is impossible. Hence @ 
skilful counsellor knows what data is important, how tbat data 
can be organized and recorded so that it is readily available 
whenever it is needed. Again the counsellor must have the abi- 
lity to interpret data and make a tentative diagnosis and pre- 
diction. Without a dependable diagnosis, the plan of action 
drawn may not meet the needs of the counselee. The counsellor 
must also be able to judge the effectiveness of various techni- 
ques,so that if the situation warrants he may change his techni- 
que to achieve better results. Besides, he should encourage the 
teachers to introduce various guidance techniques in the class: 
room so that more and more information can be gathered about 
each student. He should also devise functional means of disse- 
minating information about individual students to teachers 
whenever the need arises. 


file and disseminate occupational information.For this he should 
keep himself in close touch with the employment agencies of 
the office of the employment exchange. He should assist stu’ 
dents in making choices of educational institutions for furth 


training. d = | 


The counselor should also be made responsible to = 


J 
In essence the duties and functions of the school psycho 


logist are similar to that of the counsellor. The differen®? 
lies in the fact that whereas the psychologist is oriented toward | 
| 


The Role of the Psychologist | 
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the atypical child,the counsellor is oriented towards the normal 
child. The psychologist not only identifies the atypical cases, 
but provides remedial programme for such cases. The psycholo- 
gist in fact, is a guidance worker at a different level than a 
counsellor. His training should equip him to (a) diagnose and 
treat superior children doing poor work and childrer» whose 
behaviour is not in conformity with the socially accepted 
Standards, (b) analyse the problem cases and help them in their 
adjustment, (c) administer group and individual tests and draw 
valid inferences from the scores, and (d) conduct research in 
order to contribute to the general theory and practice of guid- 
ance. Hence he must have training in atleast the following two 
areas: (1) tests and measurement. It should include topics like 
item analysis, reliability and validity etc. and (ii) statistics, 
The topics covered should include central tendency, vari- 
ability, tests of significance, method of finding coefficients of 
correlation, analysis of variance’ and factorial analysis. 


Role of the Hevith Sepecilist : 


(Since “health is a factor of importance in the learning 
situation,’ it is obvious that each, school should make provi- 
sion for as many health services for children as possible. Of 
course the facilities will vary from school to school. A big 
sthool ‘with ‘adequate financial resources may have a complete 
health unit staffed with physician and nurses, but a small 
school may provide’ only the occasional visit of a physiciant 
Whatever ke the shape of the health services, the minimum 
requirements should be to ; (i) provide entrance and perio- 
dic medical examination for all children, (ii) report physical 
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limitations to teachers and parents, (iii) develop a programme 
of helping children in physical hygiene and, (iv) see that all 
pertinent information about the health of children are utilized 
in the guidance programme. To achieve this, the pupil’s 
health service record should be, maintained. This record 
should contain all information pertaining to the health of 
each individual child. This information should contain the 
records of medical examinations held, any restrictions placed 
on the programme of the individual, any changes or improve- 
ments resulting from treatment, correspondence with family 
regarding treatment and their reactions, reports from teachers 
etc. 


If a school has a full time doctor, he should not only 
conduct periodic physical examination but should also serve 
as a consultant to the teachers or the counsellor for all prob- 
lems pertaining to the health of chidren. ) 


7 


(Besides the doctor, if the school has the facilities of 
approaching a psychiatrist, hécan help in spotting emotional 
problems in children, which are the outcomes of ill-adjustment 
or poor mental health.) In any complex situation, many of 
the amibitions of an individual cannot be realized either 
because of one own’s limitations or because of the forces from 
without. This gives rise to fnay frustrations and the result 
is that mental health is impaired, (There are two basic aspects 
of the mental health programme. First, frustrations and state 
of emotional instability should be prevented. by emphasizing 
a type of experience geared to the needs, and capacities of 
individual. Secondly, a diagnostic and remedial programme 
should be provided for those who develop frustrations and 
emotional and social imbalance) 


= 


era 


po 
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CHAPTER II 
Testing and the. Guidance Programme. 


In the second chapter{ it was clearly brought out that the 
pivot of the guidance programme is the individual and that 
attention is to be given to the individual rather than the 
problem.) In fact the greatest need in all form of guidance is 
that of obtaining information about individuals. (That informa- 
tion must be as reliable,valid and objective as possible. It should 

be put in a form that it can be tested and the counsellor can then 
act with confidence \Human nature,with which we have to deal, 
is very complex and the methods of measurement and analysis 
though not entirely adequate are very valuable for secur- 
ing information.( No guidance worker can afford to neglect the 
use of tests in gathering data. )Tests, have been used so very 
frequently and extensively in “the guidance programme, that 
the two terms ‘tests’ and ‘“guidance’’ have become synonymous 
terms. For clarity, however, it is essential to understand that 
testing programme is not the guidance programme. Testing is 
Only one procedure (there are many more procedures) for collec- 
ting information about an individual and interpretation of test 
Tesults or test analysis is only one phase of the total guidance 
Programme Tests help us to obtain data about the psychological 
make up of the individual-his achievements, mental ability, |\, 
interests, aptitudes and personality characteristics. For each of! 
these areas separate tests are used. (It must again be borne in 
mind that tests, however, valid and reliable they may be, have 
their limitations and while interpreting test results the guid- 


ance worker must keep in mind those limitations and see the 
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test results in the true Perspective as an aid to guidance.) 
4 


Standardized tests have assumed an important role in the 
guidance programme as well as in other phases of education for 
the following reasons, 


1. They are valuable in giving impartial and objective 
data abvut the individual. 


2. They are time saving device, Much more information 
about the ability, achievement, interests etc. can be gathered 
ina relatively short time by means of tests than is possible 
by means of other methods like observation etc. 


3, Results have approximately the same meaning and 
significance for all. One individual cannot be with a teacher 
or a counsellor for tke whole of his life and the information 
about that particular individual has to be transmitted to 
others. S.ace test results expressed as percentiles or standard 
scores have universal meaning, these are interpreted by diffe- 


` 


rent counsellors in the same manner. 


4. Tests reveal facts that cannot be obtianed otherwise. 
In a personality problem, for example, the troubled person may 
not express himself, and without that expression it is often 
not possible to find the cause of the problem. A personality 
inventory will very often give clues to the counsellor of the 


direction in which the troubled mind works. < 


5. The information gained from tests would teli about 
more traits of the individual than any other method would 
do For example, we may notice the abilities by association and 
observation of an individual; and fail to observe the disabili- 
ties or other talents. Tests would reyeal the latter as well as 
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the former, ted 


6. Subjective observation may overlook many problem 
cases particularly the shy children. Tests would discover’ 
these cases also. Thus the need of all children will be met by 
Means of tests. Very often tests results may support the 
conclusions drawn from facts gathered by observations. This 
creates mere confidence in the counselee and the counsellor 
that they are proceeding in the right direction. g 


7. Since test results are objective in nature, it is easier 
to convince others, particularly the parents about facts and: 
problems of their children. t 


Characteristics of tests 


Tests have some general characteristics. These are e stated 
below: 


1. Tests are standardized Experiments : Tests are used; by 
the scientific investigator in different ways as material are used 
inan experiment. (The test technician, while constructing a test 
determines the purposes of the test.) Later the same test is' 
used in the manner already prescribed. dn this sense, therefore, 
a test be comes a standardized experiment.) 


_ 2. Tests Sample Reactions:-There are hundreds of reactions 
of the sabject that can be measured, but it is impossible to 
Measure all or even most of those reactions without making a 
test unduly long and hence impractical. Therefore, (test items 
are so chosen that they are sample of mass reactions. However, 
a test to be good and worthwhile must have a representative. 


sample of reactions, so that confidence could be. placed in the: 
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test resultsSince each environmental field calls for varied and 
numerous reactions, it is not possible to test many fields at one 
time. Hence a good test always samples reactions from one * 
environmental field. Sometimes when the field is very exten- 
sive, several tests may bë constructed to cover the reactions in 
that field. ) 2 


3) Individual and Group Tests:-Tests are of two categori- 
es depending on the number of subjects, who take the test. If 
the test is meant to be taken by one individual at a time, it is 
called an individual test. If, on the other hand, it is meant for 
several individuals, it is called a group test. All achievement 
tests except the diagnostic ones are group tests) Intelligence 
tests are both individual and group tests and so are personali- 
ty tests. 


Å 


4. Tesis may be verbal, non-verbal and performance : 
If the test material calls for language, itis called a verbal 
test; if.it calls for motor reactions, it is a non-verbal test. 
Verbal tests are called language tests and non-verbal tests 
are called non-language tests. Most tests, whether individual: 
or group, in any field require the knowledge of language, 
Directions, oral or written, are given in some language andthe | 
subject is required to give oral or written reactions in the 
same language, For non-verbal tests, directions are given in 
pantomime, that is, by showing how to do it. The subject 
reacts either by making pictures or he manipulates some 
objects. For example, many non-verbal tests of intelligence: 
(like the Army Beta tests) are in use in the United States of 
America. Performance tests are also non-verbal but they 
may require only the maripulation of physical objects and 
materials, They,may in some cases require paper and- pensil 
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responses to physical objects. 


ô. Seeded and Power Tests :- Tests can be classified 
into speeded tests and power tests. Speeded tests, as the 
name signifies, are to be answered in the specified time, that 
is called standard time.’) In a speeded tests, all items are 
almost of equal difficulty, that is, each item is expected to 
be got correct by the same number of subjects. ( The score 
on’such a test is the number of correct responses given by the 
subject in the specified time limit. For power test, on the 
eiher hand, there isno time limit. The items in such a test 
are scaled according to difficulty, that is, easiest items come 
first, then come slightly difficult items. These are followed 
by little more difficult items and so on, so that near the end 
the items are very difficult. The score in these tests are also 
the number of items that the subject correctly answers Al- 
Tost all achievement tests are power tests. Tests in short- 
hand, type writing, and calligraphy etc. are speeded tests} 
Most of the tests are combination of both speed and power. 
A distinction must also be made between speed and accuracy. 
The two things are different. It depends on the emphasis that 
the examiner. wants to put. Tests emphasising accuracy 
Should include items for which time is not the determining 
factor in measurement. That is, sufficient time is allowed 
So that the subject may answer the questions to his satisfac- 
tion, becanse“itere accuracy is to be judged. 


Performance and Capacity for Performance 


_ All tests, as has been emphasised above measure re- 
actions, that is, they measure performance. But performance 
fan be Measured at various stages of specialization. Some 
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performance does not need specialization, other needs somé 
specialization and still other needs high degree of specialization 
Intelligence tests, which are measures of capacity for perfor- 
mance require a low degree of specialization of reaction. 
Achievement tests are tests in special fields and therefore 
require specialized performance. "It has been found in various 
investigations, (refered to in the next chapter) that there is a 
substantial correlation between tests that measure per- 
formance and tests that measure capicity for performance, 
that is, between intelligence tests and achievement 
tests. In other words it means that persons who score high 
in intelligence tests are expected to score high (though not in 
the same degree or get the same rank) in achievement tests 


A oe 
(specialized performance) provided equal training in the special 


field is given to all. j 
This distinction between the performance and the 
capacity for performance has led to the classification of tests 
into two categories—achievement tests or accomplishment 
tests and capacity tests or aptitude tests. Intelligence tests 
are known as scholastic aptitude tests. . 
Capacity and performance can be demonstrated by means 
of a figure. X frepresents capacity and is analogous to a vac- 
cum. It cannot be measured as such. It can be measured only 
in its expression. The lines emanating from X indicate the 
development of specificity. If we draw arcs at some distances 
from X, those arcs represent ‘specialization. -4s we movê 
away from X specialization becomes greater and greater. For 
example at A specialization is greatest at D it is least. Though 
specializations are different at different points, yet reactions | 
can be measured at all points. A, the point of highest degre? 
of specialization, is called measure of achievement. At B, 
C&D the measurement Tepresents capacity. : However, _ all 


l 
i 
i 
f 
f 
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tests measure reactions. Capacity is only inferred. It follows 
the same law that vaccum is inferred from measurement of 
its effects. 

6. Tests can be Combined:—Sometimes several tests are 
Combined to find a composite measure of different performances 
OT capacities. The composite test may be large or small; it 

€pends upon the number of reactions to be measured. A 
8Toup of tests of this nature is called Battery of tests or 
Scales, For example, in order to measure achievements in 
different fields of study, a battery of test consisting of tests: 
m those various fields may be administered. These test 
batteries or scales can be assembled by grade (class) level or 
age level. Age level test batteries are called age scales. 


Classification of Tests 


ę “Tests are so varied and numerous in type and purpose 
`that it is very difficult to classify them clearly. They can be 
classified in terms of their forms, functions and content, 
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Classifying the in terms of functions, we shall get tbree broad 
categories: ' 

1, Educational Tests. 

2. Intelligence Tests. 

3. Personality Tests, ta 
The primary function of educational tests is to measure the 
result of teaching and learning. They are also called achie- 
vement tests. Intelligence tests, which are also called schol- 
astic aptitude tests measure the mental ability of the students. 
This ability is, in a large measure, independent of what the 
pupil has learnt in school in a given subject field. Personality 
tests attempt to measure some aspects of behaviour such as 
attitude, interests and adjustment. Another way of classifying 
tests on the same principle is to put them into five categories 
instead of three. These are: 

(i) General intelligence or scholastic aptitude tests, 

(ii) Special Abilities or aptitude tests. 

(iii) Achievement tests. 

(iv) Interest tests, and 

(v) Personality tests or personal adjustment tests, 

This classification is fairly well accepted and hence for 
purposes of tlis book, it will be followed. The next five 
chapters will be devoted to che detailed description and use of 
each of these five categories, 


CHAPTER IV 


The Measurement of Scholastic Aptitude Tests or 
Standardized Tests of Intelligence. 


In guidance and counselling, it is usually necessary to 
know the subject’s mental status. This should be evaluated 
objectively so that reliance could be placed in it. It has been 
found that most of the difficulties of school and college student 
arise because of the gap between levels of intelligence and aca- 
demic achievement. Hence (the guidance worker must have in 
formation concerning the intellectual status of the student) 


(The exact physical basis of intelligence is still not known. 
However, it is presumed that intelligence is the function of the 
entire organism. )The central nervous system, specially, the 
Cerebral Cortex plays the most important part. 


Definition of intelligence 


For the past fifty years or so. psychologists have attemp- 
ted to define the term intelligence. They have also tried to 
determine theoretically the composition of intelligence. (Terman 
defined intelligence as the ability to think in abstract terms. 
Stern thought Of intelligence as the ability to consciously ad- 
Just thinking to meet new requirements. According to Colvin, 
Intelligence is the ability to learn to adjust to one’s environment) 
Stoddard, while defining the term, described the activities that 
arè involved. According to him, intelligence is the ability to 
undertake activities which are difficult, complex and abstract. 


he activities must bs adapted to certain goals and must have 
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social values. The individual must undertake these activities 
under conditions of concentration of energy, and resist emotio- 
nal forces. Peterson defines intelligence from a biological point 
of view when he thinks it as a biological mechanism for intègra- 
ting stimulii so as to produce adequate and unified responses. 


(These and other definitions differ from one another - 


in many respects. However, there are certain common points, 
These are : 


i) intelligence deals with concepts that are abstract in 


nature, 
ii) itis a capacity for acting and not merely a mecha 
nism for establishing reactions, 


iii) multiplicity of abilities are involved, 


iv) itis inherited or native capacity and not acquired . 


one, and 

v) the capacity grows with age during childhood and 
adolescence, and by about the age of 16 (some psychologists 
like Thirndike think that it reaches maximum growth at 20 ) 


the maximum is reached and then it remains constant till late 
in life ( old age ) it starts declining. This growth is individual, 


that is each individual grows at his own rate. It is unaffected | 
by nurture, though it may not be fully expressed on atccount , 


of limited opportunities. 


Gr we analyse all the definitions of the term intelligence, 


we shall find atleast three radically different concepts of the . 
term. First, there is the organic concept. In this, intelligence 


is considered as native capacity of the individual. Itis thus, 
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hereditary.) This capacity makes the individual to adapt himself. 
to his environment or change the environment in ways that 
are useful to him. ‘fhe second concept is the sociological con- 
cept. This concept emphasizes a group of social factors. These 
„affect the individual profoundly and he learns to adapt himself 
to those factors and therefore to his environment. He learns 
also to change his environment to meet his own ends. The 
third concept is called the behaviouristic concept. Some 
Persons call this a psychological concept. It Stresses the 
Power of the individual to adapt himself to new situation. 
An individual meets a situation, and acts in a particular way. 
“If the resulting behaviour is desirable or effective, it is called 
| intelligent behaviour.) In this sense, intelligence is defined as 
“the ability to learn acts or to perform new acts that are | 
functionally useful’, This concept considers the first two 
Concepts, the organic concept and the social concept, as two 
important factors that determine intelligence. 


Each of these concepts has its value. (However, by and 
large, behaviouristic concept is the most accepted one, firstly 
because it has been used by most of the psychologists in defin- 
ing the term and secondly because it is the one most commonly 
Used in nontechnical discussion Thus intelligence as defined 
from the behavioutistic concept point of view does not deter- 
mine the degree of adaptation or degree of effective behaviour. 
Itis not aciiievement. It is ability to adapt oneself and to 
develop behaviour that is effective. Differences in intelli- 
gence are not the differences in what has been learned, but 
in what can be learned. Furthermore intelligence is not 
judged from the degree with which an individual has adapted 
himself to a situation that has frequently recurred. Itis to 
be judged from the way in which the individual adapts him- 


oe 
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self to new situations. 


Bon 


What Intelligence is not 


Intelligence is not knowledge, though it is related to it‘in: 
the sense that the amount of knoWledge ore can acquire is limit: 
ed by his intelligence, Intelligence is not the same as talenti 
Talent involves two things— native capacity and practised” 
skill, whereas intelligence is only native capacity. Intelligence 
is different from memory. Most often persons with low. intelli«. 
gence have very good memory. Intelligence is different from 
skill. Skill is acquired through practice, and can be perfected” 
by more practice, where as intelligence cannot be enhanced by 
practice, Intelligence is the capacity to develop adjustive react: 
ions, but it is not adjustment. Therefore intelligence and ad 
justment are two different things. 


my) 


Kinds of Intelligence 


f 
| 
Thorndike ( 1920 ) described three kinds of nteligen 
abstract, mechanical or concrete, and social. All the three kinds 

are probably aspects of general intelligencc. This classification 
is useful to indicate unitary environmental field. | 


1. Abstract Intelligence or verbal intelligence is tbê 
capacity to manipulate and deal with symbols, This is possible 
in languages and mathematics. Sy 

2. Concrete Intelligence or Mechanical Intelligence is thé 
capacity to manipulate and deal with things, as for examp!? 
mechanical contrivances. 


3. Social Intelligetice is the capacity to deal with peop!” 
M uch of what is included in it deals with personality. 
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x Behaviour Theories of the Nature of Intelligence 


These theories are based on the statistical treatment of 
test results. Four well known theories are: 


ý 1. The Two—Factor Theory of Spearman(1904). Accord- 
ing to this theory, intelligence is composed of a general capa- 
city (G), which enters into all types of performances, amd a 
number of specific capacities (Sy, Se Ss----+-)- Individuals may 
Possess different amounts of G, but may have equal S’s or they 
may differ in S’s and may have equal G, or they may 
differ both in G and S. The specialization in any field can be 
explained in terms of the amount of S possessed by an individ- 
ual in that field, Thus an individual who is good in music 
Possess more of S in that field than a person who is not good 
In music.G and S are related by an algebraic equation G?+S?=1 
Spearman later added a third type of factor “called” group 
factor, J These group factors represent the overlap “mong S 
factors, According to this modification, therefore, intelligence is 
constituted of G, group factors and S or specific factors. G or 
general factor may be called energy. Group factors may be fac- 
tors like number ability or mechanical ability. 


~ 2, Multi-Factur Theory of Thorndike (1905). Thorndike 
did not believe in the general factor, He thought that intelligen- 
ce is the sum total of specific capacities (Si, Sar Sareea) 


3. Genra Capacity Theory 1910:- This theory was en- 
Nunciated by Stern in 1910.According to this theory, intelligence 
is a general capacity which can be directed in any field of 
activity, The individual ` has equal capacity for reaction in any 
field, This explains why an individual is uniformly good in all 
fields of study and why another individual is uniformly poor. 


Ndividual differances among individuals arise due to the amou- 
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nt of G that each individual possesses. Besides the G factor. 
environmental factors also play an important role. Different 
environments provide different opportunities to the individuals 
and therefore they excel in different fields. 


The three theories explained above can be exhibited 
schematically below;— 


SPEARMAN THARNDIKE STERN 


(1904) (905) (1910) 


4. Multi-Factor Analysis by Thurstone (1938) Intelli- 
gence, as has been emphasized above, is not a unitary trait, 
but a combination of several traits. These traits’ ace found 
in varying degrees in different individuals, Hence there has 
been a growing recognition of the need to include many 
aspects in measuring intelligence. Thurstone’s work in this 
field has been very useful. He used factor analysis method 
and developed a series of tests which were homogenious 


measures of different talents. He defined seven talents and 
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called them primary mental abilities.t These abilities were: 

(i) Spatial, (ii) perceptual, (iii) numerical, (iv) verbal, 
(v) Memory, (vi) inductive reasoning, and (vii) deductive 
reasoning. 

Thurstone believed that these mental abilities were fairly 
independent of each other and that these constituted the™ basic 
elements of abstract intelligence. Other psychologisists have 
developed the idea of factor analysis and have made wider 
Variety of tests. Guilford2, for example, has given a list of 
28 primary abilities. 


This approach by factor analysis has been of real value, 
but it has not been adopted in general or used widely 
because its effectiveness has not been sufficiently 
demonstrated. Studies have been undertaken to see the 
relationship of these primary abilities with other factors, 
Some relationships were found to be quite high, but others 
Telatively low. It would, therefore, become of universal use 
when further Cala has conclusively proved its superiority 
Over methods. 


Historical Background of Intelligence Tests 


Practice preceded theory in the field of inte- 
lligence test. The first intelligence test was prepared 
by A. Binet, a psychologist and T. Simon, a 


l. Louis L.Thurstone, Primary Mental Abilities, Monograph 
Series No. 1, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. 


_ 2. J.P. Guilforded. “Printed Classification Tests, “A.A. F. 
Aviation Psychology Report No.5, Vashington, D,C. Goyernment Prin- 
ting Office, 1947, wie 
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physician both French was published in 1905. This test 
was designed to identify feeble minded children so that propel 
method could be devised to teach them. The test consisted 
of carefully selected and graded problem situations. The 
answer to these questions determined the level of intelligence 
of a child. This test was revised in 1908 and again in 1911. 
The-zoncept of mental age was also developed by Binet and 
Simon. Ifa child got correct the answers to all the question’ 
meant for a six year old child, he was said to have a mental 
age of 6, whatever his chronological age may have been. This 
test is arranged in order of mental age, that is, problems that 
an average normal € year old child should be able to do ar? 
grouped under 6 year level and so on. , 


Binet’s material was taken up by L.M. Terman of 
Stanford University. He tried this test on American children 
and published his first test in 1916, It was revised. by Terman 
and Mernll in 1957. This test is still in use and has been 
translated in many languages in different countries. This is 
an individual test, that is, one child at a time is tested. The 
Terman and Merrill revision of 1937 has 20 levels of ability” 
It starts with two year level, and ends with four levels for 
adults. These four levels differentiate between the abilities 
of average and superior adults. Each year level has s'* 
problems and for each problem correctly done a credit of a 
months of mental age is given, Giese 


Scoring of the test is simple. A child whose intelligent? 
is to be tested is given test for the year for which he is expect 
ed to pass all the items. If he fails to get all correct answers 
be is given a lower Jevel tét and so on till he passes all th? 
jtems on a test. If, however, he passes all the items of the test 
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first administered to him, then higher level test is given and 
so on till he gets all incorrect answers for year level. Suppose 
a child passes all the items at 6 year level, two items out of 
six at the seven year level and one item out of six at the eight 
year level and does not get any,correct at the nine year level, 
his mental age would be 6 years+4 months (for the 7 year 
level items)+-2 months (for the 8 year level items)=6 year 
and 6 months. Now if his chronological age is 6 years, he 
is above average because his mental age is greater than his 
chronological age. Stern a German psychologist computed 
the ratio of mental age to the chronological age. Terman 
multiplied this ratio by 100 and called it I. Q. (Intelligence 
Quolient), 

Mental Age (M.A.) 

Chronological Age (C.A.) x100 


Thus 1.Q.= 


The advantage of muttiplication by 100 is that it gets rid 
of the fraction. 
In the above example, 
_ 6 years 6 months 


T. Q. = ~~ 6 years. x 100 
78 1300 
= x 100 = 9 — 108 


It has been estimated that intelligence ‘reaches its peak 
Somewhere between 13 years and 20 years. Some psychologist 
take 16 years as the age of maximum intelligence. Hence 


| Beyond the age of 16, a correction need be made in the chro- 


Noligical age. 


The growth or maturation of intelligence are not the 
same. in the case of superior, average, and inferior children. 
Children of superior intelligence start at a higher level and 
continye to be higher throughout the entire period of growth. 
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Children of inferior intelligence start lower and stay lower up 
to maturity. Children of average intelligence lie in between: 
This can be exhibited by means of curves, which illustrate the 
growth of intelligence with age. After the age of 14 the curves 
stay almost level till the age of, 16, after which there is a slight 
decline. The figure below indicates the growth of intelligence 
of-the superior, average and inferior child. ; 


SUPERIOR 


_ _ AVERAGE 


IPFERWR 


/erira AGE 


| even (6 yonns 
Croronotosican Ace 


Constancy of I. Q. 


There has been much discussion on the subject whethet 
I.Q. remains constant or changes. There are two groups ° 
thinkers. One group believes that education, home back 
ground and opportunity affect the I. Q. Some investigation 
specially of Newman, Holzingir, and Freéirfex:tevealed tha! 
with more favourable environments, achievement test score? 
of children increased, Some inves'igations indicate that 1.2 


oF Scores on intelligence tests incteased by education a" 


. é 
favcurable environments 


‘The differences in the growth cut” 
due to changed environ‘nent can be represented by the curv? 
shown below, ; 22) S 
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The ability expectancy based upon 


a 

‘ 
x l3 present conditions is represented by the 
N ven curve AXB. But supposeat X, or just 
A N iz before it, the environment becomes more 
ca 1s favourable, or unfavourable the growth 

i 

i 

' 


curve changes to AXC, or AXD respec- 
tively. 

The second group believes that 
I. Q. remains almost constant through 
scores may change slightly from one test 
to ancther. Investigaticns carried in 
this field support the above point of 
view provided the environment remains 
unchanged. But when conditions changed markedly, corres- 
Ponding change in 1. Q. were noticed. 

With the multifactor concept of intelligence coming into 
Prominence, the concept of I. Q. has lost some of its value. 


This is of very vital importance to the guidance worker. If 
spatial and numerical 
t be satisfied with 


e 


an intelligence test consists of verbal, 

abilities, the guidance worker should no 
the total score of an individual on the three abilities, but he 
Should evaluate each of these abilities separately. Furthermore, 
{Wo individuals may have the same total scores, but their 
Scores in each,.ability may vary considerably. That variance 
Would certainly be tremendously important in helping those 
qiividuals to make adequate adjustment or help them in the 
“lection of a curriculum or in the choice of vocations. 

Distribution of Intelligence 


h Measures of -Intelligence like anthropological and 
Physica} characteristics are distributed according to the normal 


i 
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probability curve. This curve is a bell shaped symmetrical 
curve. The number of individual possessing intelligence above 
average is the same as those possessing below average. AS 
we go above the lowest score on an intelligence test, the. numbe 
of persons making each score goes on increasing so that thet® 
is maximum number of per:ons making the average score 
i Above average, the number of persons making each score .goe 
on decreasing. As a hypothetical case, suppose 1000 children 
(all ten year old) take an intelligence test. Suppoes their scores 
range from 55 to 145 with an average of 100. Then 68% of 
them will get scores between 85 and 115, 2.5% will get scores 
between 55 and 70 and 2.5% between 130 and 145. This is 
shown graphically below. The dotted line shows the actual 
curve of distribution and the solid line indicates the shape of 
the theoretical normal distribution curve. 


ERN SCONES 


Numeer Or Persons Marine 


2 j, 

If all the ten year ^ld children were tested on that t% 
the actual curve would concide with the theoretical nor™ 
distribution curve. 
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ei For a large unselected group, the distribution of 1I.Q’s 
Ould be some thing like the fcllowing. 


LQ. Range. Verbal Percentage of total | 
Description number of cases. 
= low 70 Feeble minded i3 
AA Borderline 5 
-89 Low Average or 
6 backward 18 
nace Average or Normal 48 
> UNG eg Above Average or 
F Accelerated 16 
120-129 BKC 6 
0-139 Superior 5 
Over 140 Very superior or 
Genius 1 


__ Individual difference among feeble-minded are great, 
and therefore unusally three subgroups have been recognized. 


, (a) Morones I Q. between 50 and 70. They are superur 
feebleminded, i 
(b) Imbecile, 1 Q. between 20 and 50. 
(c) Idiots, I Q. below 20. 
Group Differences in Intelligence. 
iva Society is composed of many social groups The psycho- 
ests have, therefore, been interested in studying differences 
2 intelligence among the social groups. Tt kas been found in 
any studies that though there may be overlapping in groups, 
G average I Q’s differ, thereby showing differences in intelli- 
Sence in the groups. Similarly within a group, there are 
ifferences in intelligence among the individuals and those 
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individual differences are more pronounced than differences in 


groups. The results of some investigations on group differe- 
ices are stated below : 


(a) Sex differences in Intelligence. There is no appre- 
ciable differences in intelligences. between boys and girls, 
although boys excel in certain tests like the tests of reasoning 
and spatial relationships, whereas girls excel 


in tests of 
memory etc. e 


(b) Racial differences in Intelligence, Investigations in 
this field have reported differences among different races. 
Whites were found superior in intelligence to the negroes living 
‘in the United States. The average I.Q. of the former was 100, 
and that of latter 85. Similarly American Indians also got. 
lesser average I.Q. than the whites. Jews living in U.S.A. 
were found to have higher I.Q. by 3 or 4 points than the 
average of 100. Orientals living in U.S.A. and Canada were 
found to have almost the same average as that of Whites. 
In Europe, Northern Europeans were found to be slightly 
superior to the southern Europeans. 


Practical Importance of Measures of Intelligence 


Measures of Intelligence tell us differences among indi- 
viduals and these differences have practical importance in 


life, as predictor of success in school and college, and in 
occupations, VO og 
(a) Intelligence and School Success. Hundreds of studies 
have been undertaken in the United States to see the relation’ 
ship between intelligence and success in school and college 
In all these studies, coefficients of correlations have bee? 
computed between intelligence tests scores and school marks 
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The meaning of coefficient of correlation and its method of 
calculation have been explained in Appendix A. All these 
Coefficients of correlation were found to range between. ‘50 
and ‘60. Furthermore it w23 found that there was a drop in 
Correlation coefficients from elementary schools to high 
Schools and to college. In the elementary schools, 
the correlation was found to be in the neighbourhood 
Of +70, in high school the correlerion was *60 or near about and 
Mn the college the correlation was ‘50 or so. In some studies 
it was found that intelligence tests scores correlated higher 
With standardized achievement tests than with school marks 
based on tests other than standardized ones or with teachers 
Tatings, Also the correlations between intelligence test scores 
and School marks differed from subject to subject. Feingold’ in 
his Study of students of Hartford High school found that 80 
Percent of the children with superior intelligence who joined 

€ ninth class came out successful in the twelfth class four 
years later; 49-5 percent of the total number of students of 
Average intelligence who joined the ninth class passed the 
twelfth class examination, and out of one hundred students, 

© joined the ninth class and who had inferior intelligence, 
only Ninteen passed the twelfth class after four years. It 
Reale) shows that students with superior intelligence 
ane 8teater chances of success in academic subjects of the 
agano] than students with average intelligence or inferior 
Ntelligene,2 

a 

Intelligence Scores And Occupational Level 


The Problem poses two questions: MS 4 
Ù How do workers in different jobs compare in intelli- 


Custaye A, Fwingold. Intelligence and’ Persistency in -High 
Attendance, School and Society; 18: 445, October, 1923, 


3, 
Schoo] 
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gence ? 


(ii) How is intelligence related to success in a particular 
job ?- 


To answer the first question, we refer to the study made 
during World War [ in the United States of America. Army 
Alpha and Army Beta tests (referred to later in this chapter) 
were given to thousands of soldiers, They were also asked 
tto state their occuptions before enlisting themselves. From — 
hese data the relative intelligence levels for various occupations 
were computed. It was found that the median scores of 
people in different occupations were different. A median is 
a score or mark such that fifty percent cases of the group lie 

above it and fifty percent cases lie below it. For example, 
if 100 persons score between 20 and 85, and 60 is a score 
such that 50 persons get scores below it, and 
50 persons get scores above it, then CO is the median 

score for the group. Arranged in the ascending order 

in intellectual ability, labourers come at the bottom and 
engineers come at the top, with people in other occupations 
in beween. Though differences were found in intellectual 
abilities in groups, yet there was a range of scores for each 
group and some over-lapping was found between the different 
groups For example the upper ten percent of policemen did 
as well as the average accountant and the bottom ten percent 
of teachers showed no more intellectual ability than the 
upper ten percent of farm workers It can be coutluded oP © 
the basis of this and similar studies that professional groups 
(engineers, doctors, lawyers etc.) score high, unskilled trades 
and labourers score low and skilled trades, persons following 
technical and clerical occupations score in between the two 
groups on intelligence tests. 
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Though these results prove that certain occupations 
Tequire persons with superior intelligence, yet it would be a 
mistake to take these results at their face value and use them 
as the only determining factor.for recommending occupational 
choices. These results are very valuable when used with other 
Supporting data. In most cases the valne of intelligence score 
Works well on the negative side. That is, it indicates fairly 
Well the particular occupation that one should not enter rather 
than that one should follow. For example, civil engineering 
Tequires a median score of 116 on the Army Alpha test. Now 
ita boy has a score of only 80 on the same test, he should not 

- try to enter the engineering profession. On the other hand if a 
0Y scores 120, it is not a sure indication of his success as a 
Civil engineer. 


. To answer the second question, if we study the correla- 
tions of intelligence test scores and measures of job success, 
We find that the correlations are positive, but low. Further 
More, the results of several studies point out clearly that 
intelligence test scores are a better and more accurate predictor 
oF success in school rather than success out of school achieve- 


Ment like success in job. ' 


© 


Individual Tests Of Intelligence 
The twe weil known and most commonly used individual 


t ? 

ests of intelligence are : 

ass ü) Terman and Merrill Revisio 
.. andord Binet Test, and 


(ii) Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 


n of Binet’s tests known 


The first has been described earlier in this 
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chapter. Wechsler Bellevue! intelligence scale has two tests— 
one for adults and the other for children. The latter is a scale 
designed for children between the ages of 5and 15. The 
Wechsler scales are different from the Binet’s tests. Binet’s 
test is organised in successive agélevels, whereas Wechseler’s 
scale has been organized by sub tests, each sub test represen- 
ting ‘some type of task. The adult scale consists of two such 
scales—verbal and petformance. The former has six sub tests 
and latter five sub tests. These are : 


Verbal Sub Scale Performance Sub Scale 
1. General Information. 7. Picture arrangement. 
2, General comprehension. 8. Picture completion, 
3. Arithmetical Reasoning. 9. Object Assembly, 
4, Digit span. 10. Block Design. 
5. Similarities. 11. Digit Symbol. 


6. Vocabulary. 


Each subscale yieids a separate score. Each score is 
converted into a standard score. These can be combined to 
give a composite score. Therefore three types of I.Q’s can be 
found from the table of norms (i) a verbal I.Q. (ii) a perfor- 
mance [.Q. (iii) a total I. Q. 


Group Tests of Intelligence 


Individual test have a limited use because they are time 
consuming. Only one individual can be tested ata time bY 
one examiner. To obviate this difficulty, group tests wer? 
devised by Otis and others in 1914. .In 1917, psychologists 

4. D. Wechsler, Thr Measurement of Adult Intelligence, Batimot® 
William and Willsius, 1944. o 


D. Wheesler, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Mannal, 
New York, Psychological Corporation, 1949, 
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in the United States Army devised the Army Alpha and Army 
Beta test. The former test is meant for persons knowing the 
English Janguage and the latter test is meaat for the illiterates 
and those who do not know the English language. Army Alpha 
test consists of the following sub-tests. 


l. Following directions. > 

2. Arithmetical Computation and Reasoning. 

3. Common Sense. 

4. Sameness and Opposites of pair of words. 

© Jumbled sentences. 

6. Number series. 

7. Word relationships. 

8. Information. 

Army Beta consists of the following seven subtests, 
1. Maze test. 

2. Cube analysis. 

3. Letter arrangement series. 

4. Digit-symbol substitution. 

5. Number checking. 

6. Pictorial completion. 

7, Geometrical constructions. 

my Alpha and Army Beta 


icati he A? ; 
After the publication of the developed in the United 


» Several grou have been 
ates, In EE] the recement years many research 
Workers have constructed and standardized verbal group 
pavlligence tests, but so for none is meant for national use. 
Binets’s scale Hee also» been translated in several Toe 
“nBuages and norms for particular areas has been found. 


tests 


Group tests can be classified in various ways: 


(1) They may be grouped as Speed tests oF Bayes 
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tests. 


(2) Verbal tests or Performance tests. 


(3) According to whether the tests results are stated in 


terms of single generak intelligence or in terms. of 
number of abilities, 


v Using Intelligence Test Results 


There are three types of situations in schools in which 
any test and for that matter the intelligence tests can be used. 
The three situations are (1) Administration. (2) Classroom and 
(3) guidance use. 


We shall discuss the use of intelligence test results in 
each of these three areas. 


1. Administration. The school administrator is intere- 
sted in making groupings of pupils according to their abilities. 
Homogeneous groupings help the students, teachers and the 
administrator in many ways. Class programme can be adopted 
to the abilities of the pupils. With wide variations in abilities, 
class teaching is geared to the average with the result that 
the above average feel bored, because they find no intellectual 
challange, and the below average cannot cope with. the work, 
as it is beyond their capacity? 


Such homogeneous groupings are usually based on iatelli- 
gence test results. However, since scores in intelligence tests 
do not correiate very high with score in achievement test, tHe 
intelligence test results must be interpreted with caution and 
be not made the sole criterion of making any decisions with 
Tegard to an individual. 


e 


2, Classroom Teacher, The classroom teacher can make 
CNET 


= 
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eae geste test results for individual diagnosis. It 
are Ae: each child’s potentialities, particularly 
nian 5 : he abstract symbolic aspects of the school syllabus. 
E ee the teacher in spotting the unusual child— 
nai y bright, ox dull or troublesome. For children, who 
on ee far in advance of their class fellows, re-adjust- 
at a work should be done to match thier abilities. This 
; e done in two ways : 
iWin sending hiin to the higher c'ass, where he may find 
ual challange, or 
ulum in the same class, that 


(2) giving him enriched curric 
ng more independent work 


is, piv; p 
ee Bae him work of a type requiri 
3 nking than the work for the average cbild. 


After ma programme for the dull child has to be changed. 
is Weak teacher has diagnosed his difficulties and he has found 
so strong points, work can be so redirected and 
nee he à that the child finds it within his ability to do it. 
els that he can master scme subject matter, he gains 


Securit a 
. tity and is sure to do well, 


discovered. In 
ty to do a thing 
test results 


their a type of chiidren will also be 
nd their > there is a gap between their capac! 
may gh actual performance. Their intelligence 
School W that they are bright, but their performance in the 
Some ties may be poor. These are the children who have 
7 notional or other problems which block them to do 
Such eug to their ability. Attention must be paid to 
or ents and they must be reclaimed to their normal 


Although intelligence test results, as emphasized above, 
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are very useful to the teacher, yet they must be interpreted 
with great caution. Some of the pitfalls that the classroom 
teacher must avoid are stated below: — 


(a) The general intelligence tests, especially the group 
tests, measure the ability to work with abstract ideas and 
symbols. This is only one aspect of ability. The other 
aspects are : ability to work with things and people, and solve 
concrete and practical problems. Since intelligence tests 
do not measure them, they have a limited use.) Hence when 
a child makes a low score on an intelligence test, he should 
be understood to have difficulty with the conventional acade- 
mic work of the school. (His grasp and understanding of the 
non-abstract aspects of living may be very good. These are 
his strengths and the teacher should capatalize on them.) 
Further more no teacher should regard the intelligence test | 
result as a personal worth of the child. He should not reject 
a child because he is low in academic pursuits. ` : 


(b) (The verbal group intelligence tests emphasize the 
language aspect too much and a child who is poor in language 
is bound to score low. For a poor reader or low achiever 
in arithmetical skills, test results should be interpreted with 
caution. In a case like that an individual test or a non-verbal 
&roup test should be given. If the latter also points to 
the child’s low capacity, then that should be taken as the 
correct estimate of the child’s ability.) If “the scores 
on the non-verbal group test are high, it shows 
that poor score on the verbal test was due to his poor reading 
and number skllls. 


(c) Intelligence tests ate made for one culture and 
norms are also computed for groups of that culture. ) Henc? 
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for a child whose social and cultural background are different, 
- test “results should be interpreted with caution. Before 

the results are taken as final, another test preferably a non- 

Verbal or culture free test should be given to find 
Whether the two give the same or different results. 


‘d) (The time when a test is administered also affects 

the test results. For example, the child may be emotionally 
isturbeg at the time of test or the physical conditions under 
ich test is-given may not be favourable. In that case the 


*st result must be taken as tentative to be confirmed by some 
other test; 


(e) “Some kind of error always crops up in any kind 
Measurement, however perfect the measuring instrument 
aY be. This error must be accounted for while interpreting 
any intelligence test results. So an I.Q. of 80 should not be 
ne just 80, but some where between 70 and 90. ie 
al palor eror is called standard error of measurement. n 

Most alj test manuals the standard error of measurement 1s 


i 
Elven for the test user. 


ide 
8. Guid . Intelligence test results provi 
Wsefi = ae os ie E responsible for counselling 
an helpin child with their adjustment problems. In 
Planni 2 ER the child, it is important to 


n for 3 $ 
hay e any programme We i 1 ability. This 
is © a clear pict»-e of the pupil s intellectua y.: 


ne aspect of the pupil’s total picture as an individual. 
itt no Educational Guidance: In this field, the use of 
it o gence test is similar to its use in pupil. guidance. But 
Boes farther and deeper than diagnosis. Information about 
Clastic aptitude of pupils helps a great deal in deciding 
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what courses of studies to take and likewise how can coursé 
be better adapted to their intellectual level. Viewed in tert 
of intelligence, some pupils may be better quatitied for certaifl 
courses than for others. 


Intelligence test result can also help the guidan 
Worker in making the individual see the appropriate education 
Objectives for himself, For example, it can be decided whethe 
he should plan for college, and if so, what kind of college an 

` what courses to take. | 


(b) Vocational Guidance: There is no clear cut dividing 
line between educational guidance and vocational guidance 
because the first merges into the second. In fact education# 
guidance prepares the way and is a pre-requisite for vott 
tional guidance. In vocational counselling, specialized abilll 
measures, which will be consjdered in a latter chapter, pla) 
a greater rele than the intelligence test. However, th 
information that intelligence tests furnish about the genet 
intellectual ability of students is of a great value in voon 
counsellinz. So the specialized ability (achievement) na 
and intelligence tests are supplementary devices in vocatiom 
guidance and should be taken as such. 4 


Uy How Can Scholastic Aptitude Be Measured 1 
À ay 

We have so fer talked of intell gence ‘ests as the p 
measure of scholastic mpntitude. Since in India very ji 
standardized intelligence arè availib'e for use in our scho 
we have to think ef other alternative methods, which Act 
themselves ov in-¢-mbination with the available intelli’ 
tests be taken es valid’ critericn for assessing the schol 
_ aptitudes of our students. ‘Ihree methods are desci 
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below: — 


a (a) School Marks and Scholastic Aptitude:— Scholastic 
Aptitude is defined as the capacity of an individual to learn. 
As stich school learning and scholastic aptitude must be highly 
Correlated, Unfortunately this isnot the position. As has been 
Pointed out earlier, schocl achievement and intelligence are 
Correlated, but the coefficient of correlations were not found to 
be high in all the investigations undertaken. Super® after sum- 
` Marizing many studies found the correlations between intelli- 
Fence tests and educational achievement to lie between “33 and 
30. In most’cases the coefficients are high enough for pronoun- 
Cing judgement about groups of students, but they should be 
used with caution when counselling individual students. Post 
scademic achievement is a good predictor of future scolastic 
a nievement, hence it becomes a useful index in atera aH 
take stic aptitude. Of course the guidance worker shou : 
© this index as one of the many things oF methods for as 
eating intelligence. Therefore, whenever possible, more than 
1S index should be used to have an accurate appraisal of the 


St 
Ndent’s scholastic aptitude, 


s and Scholastic A plitude: 
ilferent occupations require 
p people according 


them occording to 


We a Occupations of Parent 
IOA described earlier that di 
ent levels of intelligence. So if, we grou 

ni their occupations, we automatically group ; t 
er levels of intelligence. Children of parents following certain 
“CUpationg’are, aN stay tr belcng to a particular 
Vel of intelligence. No study determining the relationship bet- 
an the intelligence of children with the occupations of parents 
cen undertaken in India, but investigations made in U.S.A. 


5. Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, New York, 
Harper and Brothere, 1949. _ z 
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have indicated a positive relationship between the intelligence 
of the child and the cccupational status of the father, For exa- 
mple, McN emar® tested the I.Q’s of children of parents follow- 
ing different occupations He found that ebildren of professional 
people (engineers, doctors, lawyers etc) got higher 1.Q’s at all 
age levels than children of clerical, skilled trade and retail 
bussiness people. The children of day labourers got the lowest 
1.Q’s, However, the guidance worker should be careful in draw- 
ing conclusions just on the basis of knowing the occupation of 
the father, because there is a good deal of overlapping from 
one group to another. Hence this factor alone should not be 
considered as an indication of intelligence. The occupational 
level of father and some other facts about the child ( say 
his scholastic achievement ) would be a good measure of the 
scholastic aptitude of the individual student. 


c) Teachers’ Observation and Scholastic Aptitude. Ted 


chers are constantly observing their pupils. If they make & 
careful and objective record of some significant behaviours oF 
children by cbseiving them in various situations (classroom 
Play ground etc.), ihe information they obtain would be fou? ] 
useful in predicting scholastic aptitude. Some of the point 
of observation useful for describing intelligence are : $ 


(i) Rapidity in comprehending material of study. 
(ii) Rapidity and accuracy in reading. 
(ill) Ability in attecking new problems, 
(iv) Large Vocabulary, Ae 
fv) Eagerness to answer qtestions, particularly Inyo“ 
ing reasoning and independent thinking. 


> 


> : ý Seal 
6. Quinn Mc Nemar, The Rivision af the Stanford Binet 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 
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surement of Scholastic Aptitude 
ea. 


i is» is nagative 
in one or more skills (this: i 
i ici in 
(vi) Deficiency 
criterion), 


ld 
i fourth one cow 
methods descriked, A on T one Coa 
T ion ihatssaaalt eee, biased and un- 
i oe tae Most often Sane ae colege 
about his ie A ly with younger c Anda worker 
Tealistic, Particular e A gia Pe 
= sr cn ation ae? at estimates must be 
ge i anne nde However, the se 

ing Scholastic aptitu e- ae 

Verified before accepting them 


CHAPTER V 
The Measurement Of Aptitudes, 


What is an aptitude 


It isnot very uncommon to hear teachers or parents 
say “She is a born musician.” or “He has a talent for Art? 
or “He has a gift for drawing? Statements like these imply 
that these persons have some gift or talent that others of theit 
age or group do not have. These gifts are usually referred t0 
as aptitudes An aptitude, therefore, is a special ability in cef 
tain area or field of performance. 


Aptitudes play a very important role in the development 
of an inividual. If we can define these traits precisely an! 
measure them adequately and accurately, the parents at hom? 
and teachers in school could provide such environment 4° 
would help students develop these to the maximum. The coun 
sellors could also help children in the development of thes? 
traits by guiding them : first to see that they possess the trail? 
and then to direct their energies in the proper way. 


There has been a lot of dis-agreement among authoriti@ 
concerning the precise definition of aptitude. The disagte® 
ment centres round two concepts. One, is arrantitude inbo’ 
or acquired ? Second, is it a unitary trait or a combination a 
traits? Binghan, for example thinks that it is not a sine 
unitary trait but a combination of traits, Moreover, the eu 
angements or combination of traits differ with the aptit™ 
For one aptitude the traits may have combined in one fas Mg 


and for another aptitude, different traits may have combiP 
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M another fashion. ae to Bingham, (as given in 
Se dictionary) an aptitude is a characteristic or set of 
ae fogons, that are symptomatic of all individual’s ability to 
mae ire (with some specified training) some knowledge or skill 
4 set of responses in a given field. Ability to speak a lang- 
yee to produce music, therefore, are the result of some 
Ptitude in the individual. 


a pin the above definition, it has not been clarified whether 
Sana is acquired or inborn. This question is of theore- 
When rather than of practical importance to the individual 
ate has'reached the stage of educational and occupational 
mits S Bingham? believes that at that stage of develop- 
inter, of the child, his potentialities are the result of an 
ion, action between the innate and the environmental condi- 
te Hann and Machean® not only substantiate Bingham, 
to ihe a step further in clarifying certain terms. A ceodna 
cap. Cm aptitudes are latent potentials. These are undeveloped 
Pacities to acquire abilities and skills in certain areas and 
is dannstrate achievements in those areas. It is eles om 
inj nition that skills and abilities are the result of ae e 
achieve The products of these aptitudes and skills are 
Vements, Both these definitions have emphasized the 
aa ot of traits concept rather than of single unitary 
Super’st points of view is different. He thinks 

Boston‘ Hougnhton Miff- 


lin OF HCW se pE mt 
Co; 1984. reu, Dictionary of Psycholoy, 

2 i 
W i 
alter Van Dyke Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, 


ork, E 
3 Millan Harper and Brothei', 1937. 


4 ing, Ra Habn and Malcolm S. Machea 

$ * New York, Megraw-Hill Bosh Co., 1950. e3 

ang nt E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, New York, Herper 
Tothers, 1949, A 
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that aptitude should’ be defined in terms of a constant 
unitary trait that whould facilitate the learning of some 


activity. 


For a guidance worker, it “is important to understand 
that-aptitude is a capacity to learn certain skills and abilities, 
which are necessary for success in a particular area of work. 


After the tests of general intelligence had been developed, 
a need arose for developing tests of special abilities, Psycholo- 
gists who undertook the studies of job analysis or of job 
success became interested in the development of tests of these 
special abilities, because they needed them to predict success 
in a particular job. For example, a motor mechanic is not 
concerned with abstract intelligence, he should have the 
ability to visualize the relative movements of the parts of 
the machine and their relative position He should also be 
able to manipulate the machine efficiently. This means 
mechanical comprehension, spatial visualizing and mannual 
dexterity and not abstract thinking. 


Kinds of Aptitude Tests 


Aptitude tests can rouglily be put into three groups.: 

(1) The “Factors Analysis’, tests. These attempt to 
measure “pure’” or primary abilities. Chicago tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities is an example of this type of test. 

(2) The ‘Differential Tests’’.=These are batteries (cO?” 
taining more than one test.) Each test of the battery tries 
to discover more or Jess special aptitude. The different! 
Aptitude Test Battery (D.A-T.) published by Psychologic#! 
Corporation of U.S,/. contains eight subtests namely 


The Measuremeut of A ptitudes oH) 


ek, (a) verbal reasoninz, (b) numerical ability, (c) abs- 

ing reasoning (d) space relations, ʻe) mechanical reason- 
> 4f) cleri y: ; 

L erical speed and accuracy, (g) .spelling, and A) 


ne (3) Aptitude tests of small areas or specific areas. 
» Among . 5 
Rare these are Seashores Measares of Musical Talents, Meier 
w Judgment Test, Turst Shorthand Aptitude Test, Minnesota 
Sembly Tests etc. 
arily with 


A group of aptitude tests is concerned prim 
the degree 


Bf ate readiness to learn a subject or determinig the 

te a un subject. These tests are called prognostic tests. 
inas prognostic test is a test used to predict future success 
Ties a subject, Readiness tests and entrance test batte- 
Pur the most widely used among the prognostic tests. The 
Pupils of a readiness test is to find whether a particular 
Progr: S ready to undertake certain aspects of the school 
So ting for example, reading, or learning algebra and 
methods 


We shall not discuss all the aptitudes and al! the 
that will 


t . 
Measuring them, We shall only take up those 


SIP us j A 
Us in our guidance programme in the multipurpose schools, 


he . eae 
Sate are mechanical, clerical and musical apititudes. 
c astic Zpritude has already been described in the last 
aPter, 
Mechanical Aptitude 
Nab as ip i ; 


e most other abilities is composed 


Mechanical abjiity, lik 
\ 
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of more than one factor and so mechanical aptitude is not a . 
unitary trait, but a combination of many traits. The research 
so far done in this field does not give a clear list of all thé 
elements comprising mechanical ability. However three 
reasonably distinct components or variaties of this ability 
described : (a) spatial perception and imagination, (b) 
manual deterity involving precision of muscular co-ordination, 
and (c) motor abilities of strength, speed of movement and. 
endurance. 


The first of these has been considered most important 
Engineers and physical scientists possess a very 
high degree of this component. The second component 
is very useful to the auto-mechanics, repairers of electrical 
appliances and the like and workers in a machine shop. The 
third component is not usually regarded mechanical in nature, 
because on the face of it, it looks different, However, this 
is used in abundance in the unskilled occupations, particularly 
where movement of materials is done. 


Mechanical occupations require all the three components 
but not in equal amounts. Engineer, for example, requires 
more of first and less of second and still less of third, The 
guidance worker has, therefore, to estimate how much of each 
component does an individual posses. . Then by comparing the 
traits present with possible occupations, he can help the indi- 
vidual to select the occupation that suits him most according 

to his mechanical abilities, 
; / 


i 
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How To Measure Mechanical Aptitude 


in Rai gaidance worker must secure information atout the 
whether 4 ee many SHEE before making any judgment 
first = nnay the individual possesses mechanical ability. The 
student at may provide information whether a particular 

possesses mechanical ability is his attainments in schol- 
Above average perfor- 
Physics, Drawing 
Jn fact the 


asti 3 
Panes that involve the ability. 
ete., is peas courses like Mathematics, 
first Dré-re ication of meckanical ability in him. ct t 
academ; quisite of prospective engineers should be their high 

c ability in the above mentioned courses. 

ies in T index of mechanical ability is the kind of hobb- 
Obby al 1 the student is interested. The pursuance of any 
extent on £ ves interest. and interest depends to a very large 
individua] mutica If mechanical abilities are missing 1 an 
Mical see wil] not be interested in hobbies involving mech- 
‘t aptitude, Suchshobbies as are indicative cf this apti- 
or wood work etc. Stamp 
800d and photography and coin collecting are extremely 
Nechani Probably useful hobbies, but they do not indicate 
for a, Sal aptitude. The hobby should have been pursued 
me Period of time before inferences Can be drawn. If 
ing ee becomes interested in ‘Mechano’ it indicate noth- 
in it his mechanical ability. The quality of performance 


th 
1 the 
© hobby must also be taken into account. Model motor 


builg; 

ding ing: 

the ae indicates mechanical aptitude, but if the child builds 
Mechanic model over s a oven again, esos lhat it [Decon 
inp., cal ia itself, it does not indicate high quality aptitude 


If he tries several ways ‘of building ne 
etter without the help of some pictures etc., 


Ude are bua: 
Ollecting aag model machines, 


Once 


w models 


with 0: 
th 
le he posse- 
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sses the mechanical ability in abundance. If judgments are 
based on both the indices described above it is better judg- 
ment than based on either of them. If a student is very good 
in academic subjects but has never pursued hobbies of the 
kind described above, he is an a¢ademician. Guidance worker 
can never be sure of his manual dexterity or muscular co-ordi- 
nation and motor abilities, 


A third way cf appraising mechanical aptitude is seeing 
the performance on mechanical aptitude tests. In the United 
State many mechanical aptitude tests have been standardi- 
zed. One or two of these will be described here. Those, how- 
ever, are not very useful to us because the norms prepared 
apply to that population and not to ours. Moreover some of 
the situations described there are valid in that culture, 


(1) Mechanical Assembly Test: Number of common 
“gadgets” are presented to the individual, They are in pieces 
and these have to be assembled to-gether to make some mean- 
ingful thing. Score is based on speed with which parts are 
put together and the degree of correctness of the product. 

(2) Tests measuring knowledge about tocls—— 
names and what thev are used for. 


their 


(8) Situational Tests: Simple situations~inxelving thé 


knowledge of ccmmon elementary physical principles are pre 


sented to the individual. He has to peedict the outcome. Ko 
example, the picture of a car about to take a turn is give™ 
The individual would be-required to say to which side it #9 
more likely to skid, y y 
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J : 
4. Tests involving spatial and visualizing abilities 


indi ee tests involve spatial relationships. The 
fees has to visualize those relationships. For 
ut Pa a geometrical figure is divided into several parts. 
Oa the four or five given arrangements, the subject has 
which, Which of arrangement gives the correct figure, that is, 
Sam, a the parts put together would make the figure. files 
i e question may be asked about three dimensional 
Eures, 


a 


The effectiveness of the mechanical aptitude tests has 
cc nea by many research workers. In some Cee 
ests ae of correlation were found between the scores on t 
Some oth Scores on tests in courses of professional studies. a 
or m Or studies coefficients of correlation were pa 
ate sanica] aptitude tests and measures of Mes. $ 
ately hi These correlations ranged from very low to oa 
aptit, igh indicating thereby that in some cases ihe mec! g 

m ude tests are good predictors of success in professional 


Studi i 3 
FS lor success in the vocation itself. The inferences 
ne thing that 


taken 


Peen 


€ 

feat a Mechanical aptitude tes 

Work, ana guidance worker should consider 

‘Volvin mber and kind of courses taken in sc’ 

Neg aes Mechanical skills, hobbies, interests, 

eid iD aptitude tests, before helping an 
Is future plans and actions. ` 


and scores on 
individual to 


Clerical Aptitude 
like the mechanical aptitude, 


is. What is it: Clerical aptitude, re 
though different cclerigal 


 “™bination of many traits. Al 
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jobs require different kinds of traits, yet the differences are 
more or less in magnitude rather than kind, 
speed and accuracy is one -of the essentials fi 
jobs, but a bank clerk needs it m 
‘Similarly speed in discriminatien i 
bank clerk than a typist, 
aptitude found by factor anal 
can be stated as: 


© 


For example, 
or all clerical 
ore than a general clerk. 
s also needed more by a 
The factors involved in clerical 
yzing the existing clerical tests, 


(1) speed and accuracy in simple clerical tasks, 
(2) speed in simple discrimination, 

(3) spatial ability, 

(4) speed in motor ability, and 

(5) ability to observe and compare. 


| 


All these factors relate to speed and accuracy in carrying out 
simple clerical tasks. However, these are not the only 
factors operating in clerical jobs. 


The following primary mental abilities have been found 
to operate in clerical jobs, 


(1) verbal, (2) numerical, (3) spatial, and (4) perceptual 


If we were to analyse clerical jobs, we would find that 
they involve ability to woík accurately and with reasonable 
speed, discrimination in words, numbers and letters. Fo 
example, a clerk at the Post office savings~ counter has t 
compare quickly the signatures of the person having a saving 
fund account with the speciman signature. This is disca 
ation in words and letters. He has also to carry numba 
from one book to another. If instead of Rs. 663:00 he read 
66:800 or Rs, 6630 0, he commits a mistake which may E 
the whole of his account, Here he has to discrimin# i 
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between uumbers, Each clerical job has its own level and 
complexity of using these discriminations. Hence the 
ficiency of a clerk depends on how well he performs these 
im There are, however, other tasks that the clerks have 
° and which cannot be classified under the tasks stated 
l Bbove, For instance a general clerk has to draft letters 
Ste., for correspondence to write nothings on the drafts. For 
ese separate tests, can be devised. m 
For testing speed and accuracy in discriminating 
Numbers the type of tests usually included in the clerical 
aPtitude tests is: 
Number checking 7538 7583 
23846 23486 
75687 75687 i 
M Here the individual has to say whether numbers ae 
Columns are same or different. A similar test may be give 
Ot name checking. 
How can Clerical Attitude be Measured 
to fi The kind of test or situation to be presented oe 
ey his clerical aptitude depends very much on the yea 
that he has to do in the particular job. HO WEY ere) 
E nature of most of the clerical jobs is more or less the same, 
e following common things to measure clerical aptitude can 


SUggested, 


th 


. ar ts 
Of ol 1. Grades in acadrinic subjects. Grade in the enpi 
escal area are a good indication of his knowledge in those 


Subi : > 
Predis, S and the chances of his success in the job can be 
ated. The subjects usually considered for this purpose 


Se ; ; d 
English, Arithmetic, Type-writing, book-keeping ete: =.. 
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2. Social Ability. Success in many clerical jobs depends 
on the sociability of the individual. An unsociable person is 
more likely to fail than to succeed in the job as a clerk. 
This can be measured by observation in varying situations. 
Participation in co-curricular activities and school clubs etc., 
are indicators of the sociability of a person. Besides, there 
may be other traits needed for success. For example, courtesy 
when he has to deal with other people. This and similat 
traits can also be judged by observation. 


3. Hobbes and avocational interests are also indicators of 
clerical aptitude. 

Several investigations have been made regarding 
thevalue of standardized clerical aptitude tests in predicting 
success in clerical jobs. The analysis of these studies shows 
that tests are useful only when evidence from other sources 
are co-ordinated with the test results. A combination ° 
intelligence test, school grades, interests in co-curricu- 
lar activities, hobbies and clerical aptitude test results are G 
better way of appraising clerical ability than basing the judg- 
ment on one of these. 


Musical Aptitudes , 
In the field of music and art, special measures of ane 
tudes are more needed than in any other field, because i 
correlations between scores in subjects in the fields and genet 
intelligence tests are low. Therefore, a general intelligen® 
test is not a good predictor of success in music and art eve? 
for a group. For individuals, scholastic aptitude tests 41° 
still poorer predictor. 


Musical ability has three aspects : a3 
z 1, motor aspect, which requires the mastery of patter 
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of actions needed while playing on an instrument, 

‘oes A e eena Se, that is perceiving the various 
ah sory discrimina nona and complex musical relation- 
loudness e sensory discriminations include discriminations in 
include ae etc. The complex musical relationships 
An things as ts composition of a chord, pattern of 

y and its relation to harmony etc., and 
on age aspect. It involves aesthetic : judgment 
an anes ody or harmony. Whether a melody is suitable 
Qtythmic ee the ears or not? Whether the harmony has 
ern ? and so on. 


EN Seashore Muasures of Musical Talents which has 
Tn an analytic opproach has its primary purpose, the 
ing of simple sensory discriminations. It has the 


aS. 
Owing six subtests. 


DEE ERN i 
wo Discrimination of pitch : 
Ones is higher, 


to find out which of the 


to find out the louder 


Of the Discrimination of loudness : 
two sounds, 


Eide tee 
Discrimination of time interval. 


4, ‘ 
ate sa Judgment of rythm: to find ou 
© or not, $ 


tif the two rythms 


5. te 3 
f the, Juusment of timbre : to find out the more pleasing 


Wi 
© tone qualities. 


Tonal memory: to find out if the two melodies are 


6 

di . 

ifferen Or sam 
e. 

sort of analysis of the 


Cri x n 
Musica itics haye objected to this ; 
discrimination of pitch, 


abilities on the ground that 
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tone and intensity do not really constitute musical ability. 
Would a person who can discriminate very well on these traits 
be a good musician ? The answer is no. 

The Wing Standardized Tests of Musical Intelligence 
developed in England call for perceiving musical relationships 
and aesthetic choices. The seashore test relates to the first 
aspect and the Wing’s to the other two aspects of music 
ability. The Wing test has the following seven subtests. 

1. Chord analysis. How many notes does a single chord 
contain ? 

2. Pitch change; How does the direction of a single 
tone change in a repeated chord ? 

3. Memory. To discover the change, if any, ina note 

` when a malodic phrase is repeated. 


4. Harmony. If there are two or more possible harmo- 
nies for a melody then which one is more appropriate ? 


5. Intensity. Ifa piece of music has been played in 
more than one ways, then which is more appropriate as judged 
from the patterns of dynamics ? ud 

6. Rhythmic accent: Yo find out the better of the 


two rhythmic pattern for the same piece. 
7. Phrasing. 


Some of the above aspects of musical ability 
may fot apply to Indian Music. The purpose in giving 
this is to show the method how musical ability can be judged: 
The second test has been found more useful than the first onè 
The correlations of the scores on the second test (Wing's 
test ) with teacher’s rakings were found to be quite high 
(64, .78 and .82 in three samples ) by the author ( Wing ) 
himself, i 


| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER VI 
Techniques Of Mecsuring Achievement 


ae of the responsibilities of the administrators and 
heir ‘ts is to evaluate the mastery of the subject matter of 
eels. The task of measuring achievement effectively, 
a is tremendously important. Achievement test 
S enable the parents to know how their children are 
Postessing. These help the teachers to see the effectiveness of 
ag teaching, and the students can see their weaknesses 


and; 
improve their learning. 


m However , to be of value, the instruments of measurement 
ce well constructed, administered uniformly and their 
ASt: S must be interpreted accuratlely. Well constructed 
he: not only serve asa screening device, (that is putting 

ents into two categories—those who pase, and those who — 
at Pass) but they motivate students to develop good 
Y habits, The tests should also diagnose weaknesses in 


° Individual pupils as well as group of pupils. 
sare to be based on the 


Since t y wards or mark 
eacher's a tant tbat the evaluas 


Tesy Naar 
io; Its of achievement tests, it is impor 


als. Some objectives 


o 3 
a teaching can be measured by paper and pencil tests, whereas 
b Me Need other tasks to be performed before an appraisal can 

e made, In this chapter we shal) describe how to construct 


Paper and pencil tests. Some of the other devices like the 
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observational procedures, ratings, etc., would be discussed in 
a later chapter. 


Planning the Test 


The primary function of "education is to bring about 
changes in the individual. He orshe should grow and deve- 
lop to the maximum as far as his or her natural endowments 
allows Test are tools to measure that growth and change. 
Test therefore cannot be divorced from the purposes of educa- 
tion. Hence the primary function of any test (we may call a 
test as an evaluation technique or procedure) is to determine 
to what extent the purposes or objectives of teaching a parti- ; 
cular subject have been achieved. The test should not “just 
grow” but it should correspond well with the stated objectives. 


Thoughtful planning involves the formulation of objec- 
tives, outlining the course content, defining objectives in terms” 
of student’s behaviours and finally preparing the evaluation 
techniques. The first step in planning a test, therefore, is to 
formulate the objectives, that are to be appraised, clearly and 
precisely. There are three main considerations for selecting 
worthwhile and worthy objectives. 


L. Information about “siudenis, Many possible changes 
can be brought abcut in the students as a result of learning ` 
experiences given to them. But itis impossible to realize all 
those changes, because our resources are limited and so is tim? 
at our disposal. We have also to keep in mind the level of 
development of the students——their interests, abilities a” 
their needs. Hence we should select some of the major objet- 
tives and reject the less important ones so that we make the 


best Use of our time and effort, 


Wo ork A 
uld aE of stating the objectives and 


A 
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2. ; 5 
aand on egy India is undergoing social, econo- 
Bite youth of changes. These changes make certain demands 
the en. See nation Those demands, ia turn, determine 
thet the al changes to be brought about in the students 

y meet the challenge of time and find suitable 


Vocati 
Cations in life. 


The contents ofa sub- 


3, j 
Nature of the subject matter. 
mining factor 


mat 

or a Ceughi to. students is also a deter! 

Will have cae our. objectives. Mathematics, for instance, 

T Social cine objectives than General Science, Or Physics 

Will arise d ies or Literature. These differences in objectives 

methods Fo to the differences in the subject matter and the 
eaching those subjects. 


ject 


ay 

Course E eend step in planning for 
z ent. The course content is the. vehicle through 

t whether the objectives 

curriculum oF topics to 

us by some external 


Ich it w 
have pean be possible to find ou 
€ Covered achieved or not. Since the 
thority Hoe any subject are defined for 

Une ces the curriculum framers, this step ™4Y appear to 
E Lo most teachers: ‘That is however, not the 
e content outline and the objectives represent two 


ensi z 

fi lons 8 : A 

mew into which a test plan Should be fitted. This 
the course content 


e teacher will then see 
which segment of 
} chart will look 


wÈ 8ive a 
the, Objectiy complete picture, and th 
like Content = Bue specially related to 
e folk This sort of two dimensiona 
ollowing NSL 
g 


a test is to outline then 
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TABLE 


Objectives Contents 


I Unit II Unit | III Unit IV Unit 


4, 
etc. | ie 
The whole content is divided into units or topics. The 
test maker can then decide upon the relative emphasis to bè — 
given to the several units and objectives. For example, 10% 
weightage may be allocated to first unit, 30% to the secon 
unit, and soon. The sum of weightage to all the units wil 
be 100%. Thusin the above example, if 100 items are of 
be made, 10 items will be sct for Unit I, 30 for Unit II an 
soon. Now suppose objectives 1, 2 and 4 are relevant to the | 
first unit and if the emphasis to be given is 20%, 30% an 
50% to these objectives then 2 items on Unit I wa 
relate to objective one, three items will relate to objectiv® 
two and five items will relate to objective 4. f 
The third step is to define the objectives in terms A 
student’s behaviour. That is, a list of expected changes 
behaviour, as a result of giving them some learning experienci 
is drawn up, These behavioural changes will, in fact 


me 
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us whether or not the objectives that we set before us have 

been achieved or not. These changes must be observable 

and Verifiable, otherwise we cannot construct tools to test 
© changes. These changes, in a way, are the evidences 

Ei the child exhibits and the evaluation techniques are 
S to test these evidences. 


aboy; In order to produce the behavioural changes etaa to 
the e ‘ppropriate learning experiencés must be provided to 
. Students, Unless the desired learning expereiences are 
ae the corresponding behavioural changes wane Ea 
obj &ùt about and there will be no guarantee that the 
T lectives that the teacher set before them have been 
ealizeq, 
X The final step is to determine the testing tool. The 
Acher or the examiner has to collect the evidence, that the 
| ai *Vioural changes have been brought about. For this, a 
t Bert has to be put in a situation where he can show that 
aque ange has actually come about. This situation is called 
*Stion or an item, > 
arning experie- 


Th A i TE 
Nees © relationship between the objectives, le p 
show and the ation techniques can be schematically 
N as below: 


EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


LEARNING EVALUATION 
EXPERIENCES «—> TECHNIQUES 
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Paper and pencil achievement tests are of two types: 


easy and objective. Essay tests consist of question like: | 
Discuss the statement “The real founder of Mughal Empire 
wag Akbar and not Babar”. 


The essential characteristics of essay questions are: 
_ (1) The student organizes his own answers. 
(2) He expresses the answsr in his own language. 
(3) There are stnall number of questions to be answered | 
in a specified time (may be 5 or 6 questions for 
three hours), 
(4) Answers range from completely correct and accurate | 
m answers to completely in correct and in accurate 
answers 


From the teacher’s point of view, it requires a great deal 


of labour to score essay questions. And inspite of following 
all the instructions of the head examiner, scores given by 
individual examiners vary. In’other words there is much of 
subjectivity in scoring. Objective type items usually called 
new type tests have a predetermined answer. The answer 
is one or two words, hence a hundred and odd items can ~~ 
answered in an hour or soc The main characteritics of the | 
objective type items are: a - 
(1) An adequately representative sample of the topic? 
can be covered. 
(2) They are free from the opportunities of bluffing. 
(3) They are free from factors like skill in expression: 
(4) They can be scored quickly. $ 
(5) The scores do not differ from examiner to examin 


The usual forms of the objective type tests are: 


ef: 


pe | 
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(a) The True-False Variety: This consists of a state- 
» which is either true or false and the examiner has to 
Mark accordingly, 

Example: The first battle of Panipat was fought between 


Akbar and Rana Sangram Singh in which the latter was 
defeated, 


Ment 


(b) The right-wrong or correct-inc>rrect varieties con- 
fa sentence or an expression which may be right or 
Or correct or incorrect. It has to be marked accord- | 


sist 5 
Wrong 
ingly, 


Example : (i; All but he are good in studies. R, W 
(ii) a square is a quadrilateral with all its side equal. C.I. | 


| (c) The yes—no variety is a question to be answered’ 
| YS or no, 


Example : Are all the angles of a rbombus equal ? 
Yes No. 


Pa; a ee cluster variety. This variety eee Cee 
BO fie crests ag ce untae fae, Tay a 
Sibe marked ce, etions are true s J 

H. Se, ccordingly. 

Example: The volume of a given mass of gas. 

a increases as the pressure increases 

_  lucreases as the pressure decreases 


- 


may Dy yy 


J decreases as the pressure increases 

` creases as the temperature increases 

"decreases as the temperature increases 

increases as the temperature decreases 
~~ Temains constant when the pressure 


r i S ar HA B 
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decreases and temperature increases 
H. remains constant when the pressure T Sm 
increases and temperature decreases 


2. The Multiple-choice Form. The multiple choice item 
consists of a stem and a number of responses as suggested 
answers. The stem may be in the form of a question (positiv? 
and negative) or in the form of an incomplete sentence. The 
different variations of this form are given below. 


(a) The best-answer variety: Here one answer is bettet 
than the others, hence the examinee has to select the best 
response (not the correct, because there may be more than one 
correct response). 


Example: The best title of the story is 


A. The Two Friends. 
B. The False Friend. 


C. Two Friends and the Bear, 
D. Bears Do Not Eat Dead Persons, 


_(b) The correct-answer variety: Here one respons? p 

5 e 

correct and others are wrong. The examinee has to mark th 
correct response. 


Example: Which one of the following is necessarily 2 
positive number? 
A. The sum of two negative numbers. 
‘`B. The difference of two negative number. 
C. The product of two negative numbers. 


D. The sum of oge positive and one negative number 


edn 
(c) Negative Variety. Here the stem is stated 
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Negative form. It is used when there are more than one 
erect Tesponse and the examinee has to mark the incorrect 
Tesponse, 


Example: Which one of the following expressions is 
Not similar to the others ? 5 


A. 5a cd? B. 10a%cd? C. Sackd? D. 8aècd?. 


_ (d) The combined-response variety : In this variety, 
first the number of responses are given and then the item is 
framed, The responses contain combinations of the first respon- 
Ses. The examinee has to mark the correct one. 


Example: We pay the following taxes. 

I. Income Tax. II. Sales Tax. HI. Property Tax. 
WV. Road Tax. ; # 

A man earns Rs. 685.00 a month, lives in a rented house, 
but Owns a.car, He spends one third of his income on 
Purchasing necessities of life Jike cloth etc. What taxes shall 


he pa 
y? 

© A. Only I B. IandI. 
C. 1, IandI paadu 


BATT It and IV: 


It consists of two list—a list 


Th in Form. 
he Matching For The two lists have to be 


0) i 
>, Premises, and a list of responses. 
âtcheq according to the directions given. 


Example : In column: I below are the common names 


y certain substances. Their chemical 
tee II. In the brackets in Column 
Shemical name for the common name, 


names are given in 
I, put the number of 
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Column I Column II. 
a. rust ( ) 1. mercury. k 
salt ( ) 2. lactic acid. 
c. quick silver ( ) - 3. ferrous sulphate 
d. sour milk ( ) 4, stearic acid. 


5. ferric acid. 
6. sodium chloride. 


In such items, we should have unequal number of pre 
mises and responses, so that guessing may be recuced, 


There are many other varieties of objective type items 
but it is beyond the scope of the present volume to discuss all 
of them. 


Since objective measurment is required when we hav? 
to draw inferences about an individual, hence achievement 
tests consisting of objective type items are usually administ 
ered to find out the weaknesses or strengths of an individua 
in the subject field. 


Objective achievement tests can be classified into tw? 
categories: informal or teacher made tests and formal or st@™ 
dardized tests. The difference between the two is not io 
content or form. Both of them are based on the same cours? 
content and both of them use any one ofthe above varjeti® 
of forms. Fheir common characteristics are : 


(1) Extensive san pling. (large number of items for eacli 
topic) 

(2) They are objective. (there is absence of een j 
judgment in scoring because there is a predetermined ans 


(3) brevity of responses, i 
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The difference between the two types of tests lies in the 
way they are constructed. The standardized achievement 
testis more elaborate; items are selected very carefully and 


subjected to some sort of item analysis before they are finally 
selected and norms are prepared. 


Norms make these tests an important tool in the evalu- 
ation programme. 
` Though the description of the process of standardiza- 
tion of achievement tests is beyond the scope of this volume, 
yet a description of norms and their use will be of great value. 
he standardization is left to the test technician or a psycho- 
Metrician, but the interpretation of scores is the job of the 
teacher or teacher counsellor, hence he should know how the 
test results are to be interpreted.) In India many research 
Workers are engaged in standardizing achievement tests, All 
those tests will give some kind of norms. 


Norms 


v2 i ; 
The marks that a child gets on an achievement test are 
meaning or signi- 


Called his raw scores. Raw scores have no J 
‘ance for the guidance worker. For example, in 4 100 ner 
à objective type test, a child gets 70, it is meaning-less informa- 
Hon for his counsellor, because he does not know whether 70 is 
a high scote or an average score or a low score. Similarly 70 
us English does not have the same significance as 70 in Mathe- 
Atics or Social Studies. Hence we need to know some other 
way of expressing the scores 5° that they can be interpreted. 
€ have also followed the method of expressing the scores in 
terms of percentage. For example, we say that a particular 
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child gets 70% marks in English, 80% in Mathematics. and 
60% in Social Studies. This method is as unsatisfactory * 
expressing the raw scores. Instead, the norms should be 
stated. 


A norm can be defined as estimates of some characteris 
tic of a specified population and test scores are distribute 
| accordingly. Norms should possess the following two charac 

teristics : z 


(a) They should have uniform meaning from test 1 
test. 


(b) They should be units of uniform size so that agait 
of 5 points at one point of the scale should have the sam? 
meaning as a gain of 5 points at another point of the scales. — 

ia In achievement tests, the types of norms most frequently 
used are: age norms, grade norms, percentile norms a” 
standard scores. For any trait which shows a progress!" 
change with age, set of age norms are given. That meat? 
that the norm for any age is the average value of the tr% 
that the person possesses at that particular age. -For example 
if we get a representative sample of 8 year old boys, measu 
their heights and calculate the average height, it gives 
the norm for height for that age group. Thus norm is + 
average value and not the ideal value, Therefore €30 
person of that age should not be expected to rea” 
that value. 


We hee r i to 
“This type of norm is very simple to understand and easy 
~ work with, but it does not satisfy the criteria laid down abov 
The unit is not of uniform size. The growth in height for | 


ages is not the same. For example, growth in height from a 
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five to age six i 
to sixte six is not the same as the i 
growth a P Moreover, in the late enen He Hi 
oF Ss RE trait ceases, hence the Y EN 
teaching fr PAET Similarly rate of growth and ens 
> (eee 3 AT growth differ substantially from trait 
traits. sn canny compare the age scores for two different 
Ment over ae, for traits that do not show continous improve- 
i Be ara given age range it would be erroneous to express 
hose fais Fi Age norms are found most useful for the 
ementary school years, because for that age range 


traits 
ts-Dhysj ‘ 
Uni er physiological, and psychological, all grow 


\ Grad 
made norms aoe 
obtained A T are similar to age norms. Age norms are 
Wis s Ise, whereas grade norms are obtained grade 
e a test is given to all students in the 4th, 5th, 


e, 
6th 
» 7th, 8 
» 8th 
, and 9th grades (classes) and average score of 
norm 


ach grads j 
e that ds is computed, that score represents the grade 
00] Since there are ten months for the 
45 represents average 
dle of the Sth grade. 
formance at the 
ven for a 


Particular grade. 
Petformanee © the grade norm 
a ailarly T of the children at the mid 
R inning eae norm of 60 represents per 
"ticular test ne 6th grade, If grade equivalent are gi 
» the norms will look like these: 


Ra 
W Sc 
Ore a 
60 Grade Equiv. Raw Scores Grade equiv. 
58 11.5 45 9:0 
56 11.0 40 8'5 
54 10'5 35 8:0 
50 100 30 75 
95 31 70 é 


Gr 
“Tade 
Dorms 
NS suffer from the same limitations as the ag® 


Ry 
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norms, that is, the equality of grade units is quite doubtful 
and grade norms from subject to subject are not comparable. 
Like’age norms, grade norms are easy to determine, and easy to 


work with. They are very useful for the elementary school P- 


grades, that is, from first to the 5th grade. 


Third type of norms is the percentile norms. A percen- 
tile is one of the ninety nine points when a distribution of 
Scores is divided into 100 equal parts. Suppose the marks 
obtained by a group lie between 10 and 80. If we divide 
the range 10 to 80 in 100 equal parts, each point of division 
is called a percentile and if an individual gets a score equal 
to one of the division points, the individual has that percentile 
rank. Thus in the above example, if a score of 45 is the 50th 
percentile, then an individual getting a score of 45 will have 
the 50th percentile rank, that js, he will be better than 50 
percent students of the samé group. Similarly a person 
getting a score equal to pth percentile is better than p percent 
of individuals of the norming group. 


Percentile norms are very widely used, because they are 
appropriate for many situations. It is a very good way of 
comparing individuals on different tasks, To surpass, 90 
percent of the individuals of the norming group sig fice a 
comparable degree of excellence whether the task be of solving 
some algebraic problems or of long jump. 


ys 

The percentile norms like the other two norms, discussed 
above, suffer from the defect of equivalent of units. The 
difference between the 55th percentile and the 50th percentile 
is not the same as the difference between the 95th percentile 


_and 90th percentile or the difference between the 25th percen- 


tile the 20th percentile. This makes the interpretation of 


px 


> 


| 
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ercentile norms a little difficult. 
© The fourth type of norms is called standard _ score, A 
standard score is a derived score based upon deviations from 
the mean in terms of the standard deviations. The 
method of calculating the mean and standard deviation 
are found in any standard text book in statistics. The 
standard scores have the same mean and standard deviation 
for all the tests ; hence they satisfy both the criteria of norms, 
that is, they mean the same thing from test to test and that 
they are of the same size. Thus standard scores of 60 for 
Mathematics or English or Social Studies has the same 
significance. Ifthe mean is 50 and standard deviation 10, 
then each score in all the three subjects is one standard devi- 
ation above the mean. So it represents the same ability in 
these subjects. Secondly the difference between 79 and 10 
standard scores is the same as between 25 and 30 standard 


. 


scores. 
Strengths of Achievement Tests 


Standardizard *Achievement Tests have some stregths. 
These are:- ; 

1. They are valid measure of achievement. 

2. They are realiable measuring instruments because of 
their objectivity. x 

3. They are objectivily and accurately scored. 

4. They are easy to administer. The examiner has simply 


to follow the printed directions. 

5. Because of frequent revisions, they are pruned at 
intervals. 

6. They are provided with norms, which enable the tea- 


a 
individuals or group of even schools, 
chers to compare individu group i 
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Limitations of Achievement Tests 


The major limitations are : 


l. They lead to undesirable study habits, because stu- 
dents try to memorize bits of information with no regard to 


logical sequence and reasoning of facts. Hence exclusive use 
of such tests should be discouraged, 


2. They encourage uncritical thinking because they 
provide no scope fore laboration in meaning. 


3. The teachers who make these tests may not have 
the requisite training and thus may make faulty items. 

4. Misinterpretation of results may lead to erroneous 
conclusions about individuals or groups. 


5. Many vital aims of education cannot be measured 
if items are restricted to factual information. 


4 W Practical uses of Achievement Tests 


The value of educational tests lies in the fact that their 
results lead to improve classroom instruction, guidance and 
adiministrative practices. Often it is difficult to separate the 
admiristrative use of educational tests from the instructional, 
supervisory, and guidance uses, There are many over-lappings, 
but for tha sake of clarity we would state the uses Separately, 

(a) The Administrator's Use. The administrator can 
use achievement tests for the following purposes : 


1. To determine how well the educ 
are being achieved, If the test results show 


objectives are not being achieved, then 
should revise the objectives, 


ational objectives 
that most of the 
the administrator 


2, To help clarify school objectives, 


4 


n 
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3. To discover the type of learning experiences that 
will help achieve these objectives with the best possible 
results. 

4. To evaluate the curriculum, revise and improve it in 
the light of these results. 


5. Grouping pupils in a class so that the individual 
differences are as slight as possible. This will facilitate 
instruction. 

6. To discover children who are backward and need 
- help. This will enable the administrator to plan a programme 
of remedial instruction for such students. 

7. To get a better understanding of the needs and 
abilities of pupils and discover misplacements. 


8. To help the parents in recognizing the strengths 
and weaknesses of their children and thereby urging them to 
direct their children towards obtainable objectives and not 
to put too many demands on them. Too high a demand and 
too much pressure to achieve some impossible goals always 
create problem children. 

9, To decide proper classification of students, particularly 
when they migrate from one school to another, or when they 
join the school for-the first time. In such cases the admini- 
strator may wish to find the abilities of the students so that 
they may be put in the class where they would fit academi- 
cally. Thus proper grade placement can be achieved. 


10, To select expectionally bright pupils for special 


classes. 
(1. To determine the efficiency of the school as a whole 
by comparing the results of educational tests of their own 
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pupils with these of the other schools. 


12. To determine the general achievement level of a 
particular class and thus to judge the teaching efficiency of 
the teacher.. Here the administrator has to be particularly 
careful in drawing conclusions about the efficiency of a 
teacher. It should be judged by taking into consideration 
the level. of achievement of a class in the beginning and at 
the end of the school year and find the difference rather 
than just find the level of achievement of the class at the end 
of the year. . 


(b) The Teacher’s Use. The teacher is in very close 
touch with the students. As such he has the greatest respon- 
sibility of using the achievement test results for all individuals. 
The teacher can use these results in the following cases. 


1. Understanding the range of abilities of the pupils 
in the class. Tt will enable him to select appropriate materials 
of*instructions so that all individuals benefit from instructions 
to the maximum. 


2. Determining and diagnosing “the weaknesses of 
individuals in various subjects. 


3. Indentifying the over-achievers (children who are 
more brilliant than the average) and under-achievers (children 
who are retarded or backward or whose achievements are lesser 

ş than that of the average). 


4, Improving his own instructional methods, A detailed 
study of the test result would reveal the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the group. He can identify the specific topics in 
the subject in which he finds the group» particularly weak, 
He can then give more emphasis to such topics. 
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_§. Determining the progress of the group in a particular 
subject over a period of time. 

6. Determining whether or not the students are working 
at theic maximum capacity by studying both the intelligence 
tests results and achievement test results. 

7. Evaluating the effectiveness of instructional material. 
That is, whether the materials used for instructional purposes 
have proved effective or otherwise. 

8. Evaluating a given method of teaching. 


{c) The Counsellor’s Use. The key individual in the gui- 
dance programme is the counsellor. He has to make use of 
achievement test results for guidance purposes. Some of 
the uses that the counseller can make of the test tesult 
are; 

1. Hecan diagnose the strengths and weaknesses of 
students who are referred to him for counselling. The stren- 
gths would be the starting point of help to be given to these 
cases, 

2. He can help his clients to choose the curriculum and 
courses that suit his needs and fit his abilities. Thus he can 
plan the academic programe of the individual counselee for 
adjustment. This wiil also enable him to help the individual 
to make long range educaticnal and vocational plans thereby 
helping individuals to select jobs where they have the maxi- 
‘mum chance of success. a 

2. They provide data for case study and case confe- 


rence. 
4. They help in reporting information 


prespective employers if the need arises. af 


to colleges and 
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5. They form a sound basis of conversing with teachers 
and parents about the difficulties of children. 


6. The counsellg¢r can help new students entering the 
school in adjusting them to the new programme. 


Caution in the use of Achievement Test Results 


It was pointed out earlier that all tests represent samples 
of performances because total possible performance expected 
of an individual cannot be included ina single test. As such 
the worth-whileness of a test depends, in a large measure, on 
the tasks sampled. If the tasks included in the test are 
Tepresentative of the total performances, the test will be found 
useful, otherwise not. However, very often sampling is 
subject to some error, hence educational tests should be used 
with caution. Some of the cautions are : 


1. While interpreting the scores of an individual or a 
group, errors of measurement must be taken into account, 
These errors may be specifically mentioned in the test manuals 
or may be implied. è 


2. An individual students’s attainements may preferably 
be compared with his own abilities rather than with the abili- 
ties of other students. > 


3. All test data should be regarded as confidential, In 
interpreting the results good professional judgment and tact 
should be'used. Sweeping generalizations should be avoided. 
Before accepting any conclusion finally, other sources of infor- 
mation relevant to the characteristics should be studied. If 


the information obtained from other sources confirm the con- * 
clusions already arrived at on the basis of test results, these 


can then be taken as valid generalizations. 
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Achievement tests are given to serve definite purposes 
and the time of administring them is directly related to the 
purposes they have to serve. For example, if an achievement test 
is given to evaluate the comprehension of a particular subject 
matter by achild, the logical time would be the end of the 
year. If the purpose is to make some diagnostic study about 
the child, the most appropriate time is the beginning of the 
year or when the child is referred to for having some difficulty. 
And if the purpose is to guide the child, achievement test may ' 
be administered in the beginning of the year or at the end 
of the year or at any other time during the year. Thus the time 
of administring the test depends upon the specific use of the 
test. 


SY pingaostic Tests 


L PETE ose 

Most of the stanardized achievement tests are survey 
tests. A survey test -consists of tasks that com- 
prise a particular skill or knowledge. Therefore a survey test 
al and overall appraisal of the level of accomplish- 
ments in some broad area of knowledge or skill. It does not 
study tħe strengths and weaknesses of the individual. A deta- 
iled picture of strengths and weaknesses is very important for 
guidance purposes. These are provided by a diagnostic test, 
Furthermore, the details provided by a diagnostic test will 
suggest causes for general deficiencies and provide a guide for 
remedial procedures. For example, a survey reading test 
would tell that A, who is in the fourth class has the reading 


and comprekension ability of that of an average child at the 
beginning of second class. But one or more diagnostic tests 
would indicate thai the difficulties of A vin TRAINS ee ae 
fact that he has a limited vocvbulary and therefore e g 
not understand many unfamiliar words. Besides, he may 


gives a gener: 
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not recognize sounds that correspond toward combinations 
etc. No one diagnostic test will bring out all the difficulties 
that Ahasin reading. A series of diagnsotic tests will be 
needed for the purpose. From the guidance point of view 
diagnostic tests are far more significant than survey tests. 
Development of diagnostic tests involves two steps: 


(1) analysis of the complex process into subskill and 


(2) developing one or more tests for each subskill. 
Each test should test one subskill and as fgr as possible 
it should be free from any other source of difficulty. d 


For example, the complex process of reading ability can 
be analysed into 
(i) Rate of reading; (ii) word meaning; (iii) sentence 
meaning; (iv) paragraph comprehension; (v) directed 
reading to locate answers to factual questions; (vi) location 
information ~selecting key words, and (vii) paragraph 
organization, 


In diagnostic testing, the teacher or the counseller is 
interested in the individual rather than the group. Further 
more since we are interested in the strengths and weaknesses 
of the individual, group averages or group comparisons are 
of no use to us, Again results of diagnostic tests must be 
interpreted with caution. Probably far greater caution is 
needed here than it was needed in survey type achievement 
tests. 


CHAPTER VII 
This Identification and Measurement of Interests 


One aspect of the individual's make up that a guidance 
worker need to know, if he has to help an individual make vo- 
cational choices, is his interests and aversions, and his prefere- 
nces for activities. This study of interests etc., would also help 
the counsellor to understand the individual) The simplest pro- 
cedure of studying the vocational interests of an individual is 
to ask him a direct question regarding the choice of the profes- 
sion. For instance, we could put the questions. Do you like to 
be an engineer ?”’ If so. how much? Answers to these questions 
should indicate his interest in the engineering profession. How 
ever , it is doubtful if the answer really gets at the matter. In 
the first place there would be a wide variation in the meanings 
of such terms as “like very much.” ‘Like very much” for A 
may not mean anything more than clike” for B, and so on- 
Secondly, different people have different ideas about the nature 
of the job and its working conditions. For some “engineering” 
may signify an out of door work, for others it may mean 
a science oriented job having high prestige, and for still others 
it may mean working in a laboratery or with the drafting board 
These variations in the degree of likeness and understanding of 
the job itself, have made the answers to the above questions 
a very unsatisfactory indicator of the interests of an individual 


in a profession, s2y engineering. 
Kinds of Interests 


Interests are of two types = extrinsic and intrinsic. 


Iu-terests provide emotional pleasure, If the emotional pleasure 
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J attached to the goal, it is intrinsic interest. If the emotional 
pleasure is attached to the object or activity itself, it is extri- 
nsic interest. Extrinsic interest is, therefore, outward and some 
what artificial and temporary.The individual is motivated from 
outside. It can be developed by means of prizes, praise or fina- 
neial remuneration. Intrinsic interest, on the other hand, is 
mote or less permanent. [t is motivated from within and the 
individual work till his goal has been achieved. No external aid 
is needed for its arousal and continuance, because it is attached 
to some basic personality need of the individual. The relation 
ship and the significance of the activity to the goal are clearly- 
understood by the individual. 


\ The first task of the guidance worker is to find out 
whether the interests of his client are intrinsic, that is, real or 
extrinsic, ) So many of the students show keenness to take 
up science courses at the college level, because they say’ they 
are interested in engineering. However, most of them fail to 
do well, because the interest was aroused by their parents 
due to the prestige that the engineering profession holds in 
society. x 

Super? classified interest as 
(i) expressed, (ii, manifest, and (iii) measured, 
Hapn and Maclean? classify them as 


(i) claim oł the counselee, (ii) observed, and (iii) 
measured interests. 3 


Individuals usually express their likes and dislikes in 


1. Donald E. Super, The Dynamics of Vocati 
York , Harper and Brothers, p. 82. 

2. Milton E. Hapn and Maleolm S. Maclean, Gen 
ing, New York. McGraw Hill Book Co., p. 268, 


onal Adj ustment, New 


eral clinical Counsel]- 
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some such words as “I like medicine’, “I dislike teaching”. 
These are expressed interests or claims of the counsellee. The 
counsellor should never regard these interests as significant 
unless supported by some other data. The maturity of the 
individnal also plays an important role in the expression of 
such interests. _ Even when opinions regarding expressed 
interests are accepted, they are of little value for diagnostic 
purposes or for prediction. 


( A manifest or observed interest is judged from partici- 
pation in an activity or an occupation. For example, when 
a student takes active part in student, government, we infer 
that he has social or political interests. Similarly a student, 
who spends his leisure time in some mechanical pursuits like 
the building of toy houses and bridges etc., is supposed to be 
interested in mechanics. These interests are judged by Gad 
observation. However, the counsellor must be very cautious in 
drawing conclusions or inferences based on such observations. 
The observation must be made over a long period of time and 
Pattern of interest must be recurrent. Indirect observation 
is usually more useful than the direct one. Indirect observation 
includes observations made by parents or friends or teachers 
and anecdotal records. Here again the caution is needed to 
supplement these data with some more objective data, 

Tested or measured interests are those that are tested by 
objective tests, Sometimes the achievement tests and more 
often {the interest inventories, ‘interest questionaires ) indicate 
quite reliably the interests of an individual. For example, a 

“high score in science persisted over a long period of time and 
low score in history for the same period of time isa clear 
indication of the interests of the individual in science rather 
than in history. In interest inventories, the individval is asked 
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to mark the items of interest from a given list of activities and 
occupations, 


Method of Identifying and Measuring Interests 
The generel approach most commonly used to discover 
interest area are : 
. (i) informal and (ii) formal techniques. 
Observation and claims of the counsellees come under the first 
and interest inventories come under the second approach. 


Observation is of two types ‘viz. direct and indirect. When 
the counsellor himself observes what a particular individual 
says or does in his daily living, it is direct observation. But 
when he collects information trom other sources, it is indirect 
observation, Anecdotal descriptions and analysis of pupil’s oral 
and written compositions are some of the other informal 
methods, 


Though the claims of the councellees regarding their inte- 
tests cannot be given much weight, these claims provide the 
counsellor with a good beginning for understanding his coun- 
sellee. For example, the books an individual reads, or the 
amount of time he spends in reading gives a clear indication 
of his interests in the kind of reading Fe does, 


Interest tests or inventories have been» considered more 
reliable and valid method of discovering interests of an indi- 
vidual. Two interest inventories wil] be described’ later in the 
chapter. 


VAIL of us acquire interests from our environments, and 

1 j 
since the environments are not the same for all the individuals 
so are not our interests. Interests grow out of i 


our motives, 
drives and emotional responses to the persons and 


things around 


ij 


a 
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us. Hence interests are not permanent. 


They change as we grow older and older, but after the 


age of 18 or so they become more or less permanånt. Interests 
are the cause of some experience’and can also result from an 
experiencd.An individual engages himself in an activity because 
he is interested in it, and interest aroused from the activity 
stimulates him to participate again in the same or a similar 
activity. ) 


Examples of Interest Inventories 


The two well-known interest inventories are: 
(1) Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and 
(ii) Kuder Preference Record 


The former is based on an empirical approach and the 
latter on the rational approach to the problem. 


Strong Vocational Interest Biank ie 

The vocational interest blank developed- by Dr. 
Edward K. Strong Jr. has two forms, one for men and the 
second for women. Each form contains 400 questions. In the 
men’s form there are eight subtests dealing with occupations, 
school subjects, amusements, activities, kinds of people, order 
of preference for activities, comparison between two items and 
present abilities. The number of items in each subtest is not 
equal. In the first five subtests, the subject is asked to encircle 
L, I or D, that is, like, indifferent and dislike. In the sixth 
subtest, consisting of 40 activities in four groups of ten activiti- 
es, the subject is asked to mark in each group the three acti- 
vities he likes best, the three he likes® least and the remaining 
four as neutral in each group. In part seven, 40 pairs of activi- 
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ties are mentioned. The subject has to say whether he prefers 
the first of the pair or the second of the pair or he likes them 
both equally. In the last part, which consists of 40 statements, 
the subject has to write against each statement whether it is 
characteristic of him or not charactristic of him or that he 
cannot decide. The Chief purpose of the test is to see the extant 
to which the interest of an individual corresponds to those 
persons who are successful in given occupations, 


Basides the occupational scores shown by the above 
parts, the test also measures three other things : 
(i) interest maturity, (ii) masculinity—femininity and (iii) 
occupational level. 


(i) Interest Maturity shows whether the interests of an 
individual are like those of 15 year old boys or 25 year old 
men. Studies on this test have shown that interests tend to 
change over the age period 15 to 55 and that almost all change 
that is to occur between 15 years and 55 years takes place by 
age 25. Hence, if the interest of an individual are like the inte- 
rest of 15 year old boys, it shows that he is immature in his 
interests. But if bis interests are like those of 25 year old men, 
then he has reached maturity as regards his interests, A high 
score on the interest maturity scale is indicative of maturity 
and the change, if any in the future, would be very little. 


(ii) Masculinity-Feminity, This scale shows whether the 
interests of man correspond to those of men or of women, This 
score helps a man to consider the occupations he should enter. 
If his interests correspond to those of men, he should consider 
the possibilities of entering professions like engineering. But 
if his interests correspond to those of women,he should consider 
the possibilities of {entering professions like engineering. Jour- 
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nalism (This is true in American Culture, may not be so in our 
culture). 


The ccunsellor can make use of masculinity femininity 
score in combination with the ,occupational scores and help 
an individual decide upon the suitability of a given occupation 

for him. If a person gets a high feminine score on theM—F scale 
and also a high score as professor or teacher, he can say with 
great confidence that this is the right profession for him, 
Similarly, if a person gets a high score es engineer and high 
masenline score, he can be pretty well sure that the profession 
of engineering would be right choice for him, 


(iii) Occupational level: This scale indicates the 
extent to which the interests of individual are like those of 
professional men or skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled men. 
Thus if an individual scores very high on this scale (occupa- 
tional level) he should consider some business or professional 
level activity to choose for himself. If on the otherhand, 
he scores low on this score, he should consider occupations 
like policeman, carpenter, printer etc. These are skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled professions. 


This scale also helps ‘in deciding the appropriateness 
or otherwise of the score on any given occupational scale. 
For example, a high score as lawyer anda high score on the 
occupational level scale are a better indicator for selecting 
the profession of a lawyer than a high score on the former 
and alow score on the latter. Similarly, a high score as 
carpenter and a low score on ‘the occupational levei scale 
gives an added confidence to the individual that he should 


select this occupation. 
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The scores on all the three of the above scales are better 


indications of the occupation to be selected than the scores on 
one or two of these scales. 


Kuder Preference Records 

Strong vocational blank is not only very time consuming 
but its use is limited, because it covers only a few of the 
“thousands of occupations. G. Frederic Kuder constructed his 
records to overcome both these limitations. The preference 
‘Records provide scores fora number of “basic” preferences, 
The Preference Record Vocational, for example, covers the 
nine scales: (i) Mechanical, (ii) Computational, (iii) 
Scientific, (iv) Presuasive (v) Artistic, (vi) Literary, 
(vii) Musical, (vii) Social, and (ix) Clerical. 


Each scale is supposed to have varying degrees of signi- 
-ficance for a number of occupations and each is supposed to 
‘be independent of others. Kuder wanted scales which should 
not correlate with one another so that maximum of indepen- 
dence could be achieved. The computed correlations between 
different scales are very near zero, which achieves what Kuder 
wanted. 

The record consists of items containing three choices. 
For example, the choices for one of the items are: 

(i) build bird houses, 

(ii) write articles about birds, and 

(iii) draw sketches of birds, 


The subject, who is taking the test has to mention part 
of the three choices as his first choice, and another as his third 
choice. This particular item aims to test three types of 
interests namely mechan‘cal, litrary and artistic. 

Inisreet and Ability: Itis important that the guidance 


Am 
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worker must clearly bear in mind the difference between 
interest and ability and not to confuse one for the other. 
Interest measures and ability measure are two different 
things. Ifa boy gets a high score on the computational 
interest scale of Kuder and oncthe public accountant scale of 
Strong, it does not mean that he necessarily possesses the 
intellectual capacity required to learn and gain mastery over 
the techniques of accountancy and become a good accountant. 
He may possess the requisite intellectual ability or he may not 
possess that ability. Similarly nothing can be said about his ap- 
titudes for the job. Interest measures tell us nothing directly 
about ability measures{ Interest measures and ability measures 
provide different kinds of information, though they supplement 
each other. Ability to learn the skills of a job does not indicate 
the success or satisfaction for a job. However there is a relation- 
ship between interest and ability. Frandson? found that the 
coefficients of correlation between achievement in a field and 
the corresponding interest (for example science and scientific 
interest) was positive, but low. The coefficients were found 
to lie between *30 and °50, This relationship is so low, that 
one type of méasure cannot replace the second type of measure. 
Both types of information must be collected by the guidance 
worker if he wants to make sound evaluation ot the suitability 
of an individual for any programme of study or choice of 


occupation. 
ees of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


The scores on the Streng Vocational Interest Blank 
can be used for a variety of purposes. Three of the most 
3. A frandson, Interests and general educational development 


Journal of Applied Psychology, 1947, 31, 57—65 
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important uses are : 


(1) Educational Guidance, A student, who joins a college 
and is undecided about the course of study he should follow, 
will find the scores on the Strong Vocational Test of great 
help. The scores will be found useful in two ways: as a 
confirmatory evidence and as an indicator. If, for example, 
the scores indicate that his interests are like those of success- 
ful engineers and he has also decided to take up subjects that 
would help him to get admission to an engineering college, 
it confirms his decision he has already taken. He is sure 
that he is pursuing the proper line of endeavour. If, however, 
he has made no decision regarding the subjects of study and 
he gets a score indicative of the interests of successful engineer, 
he may take up science course that opens the way for admi- 


ssion to the engineering college. 


The test scores should not be followed blindly. Whether 
the individual acts in line with what the Scores suggest or 
contrary to it, he must have cogent and good reasons for 
choosing course of action. However, he should consider 
seriously for entering the occupation in which he Teceives a high 


score and vice versa. 


(2) Vocational Guidance: Strong’s basic theory under- 
lying his Blank is that if abilities and other factors are equal, 
a person showing interests like those of a successful lawyer or 
engineer will be much happier in their jobs than a person 
whose interests are dissimilar to those of successful people 
in various fields, Hence scores on the Interest Blank along 
with other considerations (ability. aptitude etc), may help an 
individual to reach the decision of making vocational plans for 
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himself. 


It must, however, be very cleatly understood that the 
Interest Blank tells nothing about the ability or aptitudes of 
an individual. These are to be assessed by other tests oF 
other methods. If the score of an individual on the Interest 
Blank shows his interést in engineering, but his scores on 
achievement tests show that he is not good in mathematics and 
science, he would te well advised not to enter the field of engi- 
neering. However, if the scores in all the tbree (Interest 
Blank, Achievement Tests and Aptitude Tests) point to the 
same thing, he should be confident that his decision is right, 
In the third case, suppose the scores of an individual are high 
on the engineering scale and low on the law scale, but his 
score on the achievement and aptitude test are high for both 
the fields, then he should carefully consider going into engineer- 
ing before finally deciding not to go to this field. Likewise, 
he should consider not to enter law before he decides in favour 
of it. > 


A word of caution in the interpretation of the scores on 
the Interest Blank is necessary, though it has been referred to 
earlier. A high score does not mean interest in a particular 
occupation but it indicates that-the interests of the individual 
are similar to those possessed by a majority of people success- 
ful in that occupation. However, fortunately a positive and 
substantial correlation has been found between having interests 
in the occupation itself and having interests like those who are 
successful in the occupation. Nevertheless in interpreting 
the scores, the distinction between the two facts, stated above, 
must be clearly made and understood, otherwise the scores 


are liable to be misinterpreted. 


i 
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j (3) Vocation Selection : This test not cnly helps college 
students to make decisions regarding appropriate courses of study 
and suitable vocations but it also helps employers. An employer 
could use the test as an aid in selecting applicants for employ- 
ment. However for selection pürposes. new norms must be 
prepared, because of the change in purpose. In fact for each 

situation, it must be validated afresh. 


The Permanence of Interests 


The use of the Strong Vocational. Interest Blank raises 
the question of permanence of interests. If interests change 
as time passes, then the interest test cannot be used as a 
guide for educational and vocational selection. Strong realised 
the importance of this problem and hence he devoted conside- 
rable time to the study of permanence of interests as measured 
by his blank. He computed several correlations, on the basis 
of which he came to the conclusion that interests become 

~ clearly defined by about the age of 15, so that 15 year old 
students show interests similar to those of adults. When the 
boys and girls reach. the age of 18 to 20, their interests are 
fairly well crystalized. 


Prediction of Success:, An important question cennected 
with the study of interests of individual is the problem “How 
far can the vocational Interest Test differtiate 


between the grours of superior and inferior students and 
superior and inferior members of different occupations? 


For the first problem, that is differentiating between 
superior and inferior students we could say con the basis of 


data available that vocational Interest Test does not ds the 
job as well as an intelligence test would do, Strong computed 


pnya” 
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correlations between the scores on different scales and scores 
in the field of study, and the highest correlation that he 
found was °34 between the engineering scale and scores in 
engineering. This correlation is quite low for the purpose 
of differentiating between superior and inferior students. 
Similar results were reported by other investigators. 


In the matter of occupational success, Strong studied 
the relationship between the scores on the life insurance scale 
and average production of life insurance agents. The study 
was made on 211 agents. He found that more people with 
ratings of A on the insurance scale achieved high production 


than persons with C ratings. 


How to Counsel 

After the Strong Vocational Interest Blank has 
been administered and interests of the individual known, — 
how should the counsellor go about to counsel that individual. 
Should he state bluntly to the counselee that he has the 
interests of a life insurance agent ? This would be a wrong 
procedure to follow because the counselee would lose confi- 
dence in the counsellor if his preferred interests are different 
from the measured interests. Secondiy, if he fails later in 
life in that occupation, be would blame the counsellor for 
the wrong selection of the occupation. A more effective - 
method would be not to make any reference to the interest 
test scores in the beginning, but to postpone its mention to, 
a later stage in counselling. The counsellor would do well 
to start with the individual’s own choice and why he has 
selected that particular job or occupation. In most cases 
this selection may be based on superficial thinking about the 
job. After the thinking of the individual becomes clearer 
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about the jobs he had in mind and some other jobs, the 
counsellor should try to direct the discussion towards interest 
types rather than particular jobs. That is, discussion 
may be directed to ability required, levels of actual 
achievements of the individual and his aptitudes for 
a range of occupations within the interest types. This will 
enable the counselee to see a true picture about himself in 
the light of pertinent data available and the readjustment of 
plans would become easier. This clearly brings out the fact 
that the results of interest measurment should be used in 
combination with measured abilities, and aptitudes etc., and 
not alone, 


Strong and Kuder Inventories Compared: The first 
diiference between the two inventories is in the type of 
response given for the items. Kuder is a forced choice pattern 
type and Strong is a category response pattern type. That is, 
in Kuder the subject is forced to say which one of the three 

` activities he likes best and which one he likes least, even 
though he may not like all the three, In Strong, Vocational 
Blank, the subject has to encircle L (like), I (indifferent; or D 
(dislike) written Opposite certain subjects or occupations etc. 
Hence it is called category-response type. 


The second difference between the two is that in the 
Preference Record (Kuder) scores relate to interest clusters 
that are coherent and internally consistent. Strong Voc- 
ational Intere’t Blank is externally oriented, that is, meanings 
have to be inferred from something outside the test, for 
example, what lawyers or salesmen are like. Hence if our 
purpose is to have a meaningful description of an individual, 
the internally consistent and coherent .cluster are more 
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meaningful than the job-oriented appraisal. In other words, 
Kuder Preference Record should be administered. But when 
an individual lias to be rated for a specific job, Strong Voc- 
ational Interest Blank should be administered Thus, for 


example, when we have to help an individual decide whether 
he would be content as an engineer. we must know how well 
his interests correspond -to those of successful engineers. 


Knowing his scores (even when these scores are high) in the 


mechanical and scientific areas are not directly relevant to 


the problem. 


Hence which works better—Kuder or Strong (the inter- 
nally consistant or job oriented approach) depends on our 
particular purpose. If the purpose is to get a meaningful 
of a person so that inferences could be 
drawn regarding his suitability for one cf the very large 
number of jobs, the homogeneous cluster scores, that is, Kuder, 
If, however, the“ purpose is to appraise 
interest for a limited number of specific 
Strong is more 


description 


is preferable. , 
the individual's 
jobs, then the specific job key, that is, 
effective. : 


The third differences is that where the Kuder 
scores measure relatively pure interest factors, the Strong 
scores measure individual's interest in specific occupations. 
For example, 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank will tell 
whether an individual has interest 


s similar to those of chemists 
or engineers (specific interests) Kuder’s Preference Record, on 
the other hand would tell us that the individual’s interests 
are in the scientific and mechanical areas oF 


mechanical, 
computational and scientific area. TRese are pure interests. 
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Furthermore, the relationships between the Kuder and Strong 
Scores, are not high and therefore one cannot replace the 
other.) 4)", 
ws < Cautions in Using Interest Inventories 

The individual must be properly oriented towards the 
test rèsults: He must be made to feel that the tests do not 
solve all the problems, nor do they provide clear cut answers. 
The individual himself has to formulate the ideas and express 
those ideas. The counsellor should therefore present the facts 


in non-evaluative terms, and wait for the individual’s reaction, 


He should then reflect the individual’s feeling and help him, 


for further evaluation till he has explored all the signifi- 
cant facts, 


The counsellor should never present test scores isolated 
from other facts, otherwise the individual is likely to draw 
vague generalities from these scores. The data should be 
presented to the individual in a series of interviews, bringing in 
relevant facts where they belong to. Again, the counsellor 
should present facts in terms of comparisons and should Ugive 
adequate descriptions of the groups to which the individual 
is being compared. For example, he may be told, “Ninety 
out of one hundred students, who get Scores as high as years 
succeed in engineering.” 


The counsellor should not begin with specific jobs 
related to the scores of an individual on an interest test. He 
should rather approach to help the individual to select the 
family or even families of occupations, in which he has 


greatest chances of success. The next step would be to look 


‘for several specific and alternative jobs that may meet the 


interests of the individual. This is called pattern interpre- 
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taton. 


If tests are used by persons skilled both in counselling 
techniques and in the theory of interest inventory construction, 
the individual can arrive at a valid and reliable estimate of 
his vocational interest pattern. He can then integrate this 
pattern with his abilities and aptitudes. However, it is always 
better not to make interest results as the only basis of identi- 
fying interest pattern. These may be supplemented by sub- 
jective sources of data like the individual’s attitudes towards 
occuptional experiences, co-curricular activities or reacreational 
pursuits etc. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Measurement of Personality 


The measurement of personality is important because it 
leads us to the understanding of the forces that control human 
behaviour. These measures also help us in gaining a better 
insight into the meaning of the work “personality”. 

Three objectives can be gained by personality measure- 
ment : 

(i) It helps us to understand individual behaviour, 

(ii) It helps us to understand group behaviour, 

(iii) It helps us to understand the interaction between 
individual and group behaviour. 


The first objective belongs to psychology, the second 
to sociology, and the third to social psychology. 


1. Indwidual Behaviour: By understanding individual 
behaviour, we mean that we can describe the beh: aviour of an 
individual, that is, what personality characteristics he Posseses, 
predict how he will behave in a situation or what those perso- 
nality characteristics imply, and control his behaviour when it 
does not conform to the socially acceptable standards. The 
following example shall clarify the three terms, describing, pre- 
dicting and controlling personality characteristcs.An astronomer 
understands the meaning of solar eclipse and he can ‘describe 
the phenomenon.He can also predict when and where the eclipse 
would occur. Would it %e total, eclipse or partial one at a 
Particular place on earth and so on?In the light of his knowledge 
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he can make use of the event and thus exercise a type to cont- 
rol. The astronmer can never force the eclipse to occur or 
prevent it from occuring. Similarly the psychologist can make 
use of the knowledge of human behaviour and direct it to use 
ful channeis. Many persons are Inst to society, because there is 
no proper understanding of their personality. Nor is there eno- 
ugh of prognosis of behaviour (that is, how those persons 
would behave in the future). If both these things are done, it 
is possible to control the behavour at the appropriate time and 
save those persons from becoming maladjusted. 


2. Group Behaviour: Asin the case of individual be- 
haviour,here also our objective is to describe, predict and control 
the behaviour of a group. Each group exhibits some persona- 
lity characteristics, which are common to all members of that 
group but which are different from members of other groups, 
For example, Chinese are different from Indians because of 
of their personality differences. The Red Indians exhibit diffe- 
rent personality characteristics than the whites though they 
live in the same country (U.S.A.), The lower class has 
different characteristics than the upper class in the 
same society. Adolescents in any society from a group. The em- 
ployers and the employees are two other groups with different 
personality characteristics. To understand the behaviour of a 
particular group, we must know the predominating personality 
characteristics and what they imply. Then we can exert some 
control over anticipated behavioural outcomes. The group be- 
haviour can be changed by influencing the group. 


3. Individual and Group Interaction: This splits itself 
into two questions. How does an individual influence the be- 


haviour of a group ? And how does a group affect the individ- 
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ual behaviour? Of the two, the group influencing the individual 
and the individual influencing the group, the examples for the 
former are. far more numerous than the examples for the latter. 


An adolescent who does not care for his home, but acts more 
according to the wishes of his‘friends has been influenced by 
his peers. He has inbibed the characteristics of the group to 
which he thinks he belongs. To understand him, one must 
understand the personality characteristics of the group. Then 
one can describe that individual, and predict his behaviour, 
Steps can then be taken to control the behaviour if need arises, 
When we follow the social customs orjmoores, We are under the 
influence of the society. Society has so effected our behaviours 
that those personality characteristics become a part of us. To 
understand why a particulars member acts in the way he does 
and how he will act in a particular situation, we need to know 
the characteristics of the group to which he belongs. An exa- 
mple to show the differences in the characteristics of two 
groups and hence the differences between the behaviours of two 
individuals would clear the point. For Europeans, marriage is 
an arrangement between two individuals. But for middle class 
families in India, marriage is an arrangement between two 
families much more than it is between two individuals. Hence 
an Indian Youngman or young girl behave differently than 


their European counter- “parts in the matter of marriage. 


Anexample of the individual influencing the group is 
that of Gandhiji. Almost single handedly the’ great sage 
changed the political views of the whole nation. He inculcated 
in us love for freedom and mother India, which resulted in 
ending the foreign rule. $ X 

Meaning Of Personality ‘ip 

The world ‘personality’ has been defined in many 


r 
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different ways. The simplest and most straight forward 
definition is, that personality is the sum total of observable 
reactions of the human organism. We shall not give here 
other definitions of the word, but put forth two points 
of view. For definitions a text book in psychology may be 
consulted. 


One point of view is to-took at it as consisting of 
qualities physical, social and mental etc., that an individual 
possesses. These qualities include skills, abilities, and interests. 
From this point of view ‘personality that an individual is 
considered to possess is something within the individual and 
as a result of which he behaves in a certain way and not in 
another way. When we use personality in this sense we 
make statements like “this teacher has a personality” and 
soon. The person does not show his personality but it is 
revealed under certain conditions. A person, for instance, 
may be cross with his subordinates in the office, but very 
genialat home. The menifestations are different in the two 
cases though the person is the same. His personality in one 
case is different from his personality in the other case. Here 
motives, ideals and goals, that a person has are of vital 
importance as a part of personality. 

w is to define personality as the 


The second point of vie , 
al bebaviour of the individual. 


structure and pattern of the tot 
In this sense, personality is not something that is within the 


individual or something that one possesses. It is the behaviour 
of the individual and how that behaviour affects others. From 
thise point of view, motives, ideals and goals are not a part - 
of personality, but they are important as they influence the 
oe personality. Thus personality consists of the ways in 
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which one talks, walks, acts, looks and dresses. 


Aspects of Personality 


It is generally not possible to evaluate the total persana- 
Jity of an individual at one time. Instead aspects or segments 
of it can be measured. From the point of view of aspects, 
personality has three distinet measvreable aspects 
namely physique, chemique and psychique. Physical charac- 
teristics contribute to the making up of the total personality. 
These are called physique. The glandular and other physio- 
logical contributions to personality are called chemique. 
Psychique are the contributions of behaviour and awareness 
activites lıke emotions, feelings etc. 


From the point of segments we can identify five segments 
namely character, adjustineat, temperament, interests and 
attitudes. 


Character relates to traits, like honesty cooperation etc; 
which have definite soci il values. 


Adjustment indicates how well a particular individual 
has been able to cope with himself, and with the environment 
around him, If he accepts himself and the ways of life he 
has to follow without getting into trouble, he is an adjusted 
person. 


Temperament refers to mood, energy level and- activity 
level etc. of an individual. According to their temperaments, 
individuals are divided into four groups: sanguine, choleric, 
phlegmatic, and melancholic. w 


Interest refers to the tendency of choosing and pursuing 


certain activities in preference to others. f 
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Attitude relates to the enthusiasm or aversion to some 
social group or institution or idea. 


Personality Estimates 


The general method of estimating personality falls into 
three categories:— 

li) questioning others about the individual, 

(ii) observing the individual in varied activities, and 

fiii) questioning the individual about himself. 

The first two methods will be described in the next 
chapter under rating scales and obseravation. The third refers 
to personality questionaires and some behavioural tests. 


I. Behavioural Measures of Character 


5 In the field of character testing, Bshavious tests are given 
in a disguised form, because no child will report his dishones- 
ties, or show them ina situation when he knows heis being 
tested on trait of honesty. May and Hortshorne! have developed 
series of tests of honesty. These relate to cheating, lying and 
stealing. In tte testing situation the individuat has the 
Opportunity to cheat, lie or steal. His score on these tests 
determine the amount of the trait he possesses, that is, to 
what extent he cheats, or tells a lie or steals, One test of 


cheating 1s described below. 


A vocabulary test is given to a class. [fhe papers are 
scored at home by the teacher without making any signs on 
the paper. ` Next day the pupils are asked to mark their own 
papers, while the teacher reads aloud the meaning of all the 
words, The difference between the marks awarded by the 


1. H. Hortshorne, and M., A. May, Studies in Deceit, New York 
Macmillan and Co., 1928. 
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teacher and that given by the studéat himself pives us the 


index of cheating. 


These tests were found useful when groups of pupils were 
compared, but for individual children their usefulness are rather 
limited. At most they are rough indications of the typical 
behaviour of-a particulae child. Lf we wish to get an adequate 
estimate of a trait, say honesty, we have to administer a 
number of separate tests, testing honesty in different situations. 


This further reduces the usefulness of the tests. However, 
some of the results of May and Hortshorne studies are 


important and significant’ for the guidance worker to 
know. 
1. Honesty was not related to age or sex or class. 
2. More intelligent children were found to be more 
honest. í 
3. Honesty and socio-economic status of children were 
highly correlated. 
4. Brothers & sisters resembled more in honesty trait 
than in intelligence. : 
5. Children of progressive schools were found more 
honest than children of conventional schools. 


6. Children within a school or class resembled more in 
this trait than children from different schools or 
different classes. 


II Attitude Scales 
An attitude scale is designed to measure the favourable- 
. + >; b 
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ness or otherwise of an individual towards a social institution, 
group or concept. The most used attitude scales are of two 
types: the sealed statements and the summed scores. In the 
former there is a set of statements, ‘usually eleven or twenty 
two) which have been scaled in terms of their significance 


from the most favourable to the most unfavourable state- 
ments. The scale value of each statement is known. The 


individual marks all those statements with which he agrees. 
The sum of the scale values of the statements thus marked. 
is the individual’s Score. In such attitude scales, some neutral 


statements are also included. 


In the latter, that is, the summed score no neutral 
statements are included, The individual has to react to a 
set of favourable and unfavourable statements on a five 
point scale: strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree and 
strongly disagree. Toget a score of an individual on this 
kind of scale, strongly agree is given a weightage of 5 points, 
agree, a weightage of + points and so on. These points are 
added to give the score of an individual. This score can 
be converted into percentile scores, if ‘desired. 

. y 


Both types have been found; to have quite high reliabili- 
ties and hence usable in guidance programme, if the attitude 
of individuals are to be found, for example, attitude towards 


school or home. 

III.. Personality Questionnaires and Inventories 

Each individual at one stage or the other during his 
life faces the problem of adjusting himself to his environment, 
which may be none-too-benign. Those who are successful in 
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adapting themselves to their environments are cailed well 
adjusted persons. Rut those, who fail to adapt themselves 
to the environment, are called ill adjusted persons. It is not 
a simple task to measure the adjustment of a person, it is an 
extremely comprehensive task. First, the maladjustment has to 
be recognized, secondly some evidence regarding the nature of 
maladjustment should be collected and thirdly, the causes of 
maladjustment are to be discovered. Adjustment inventories 
serve, the first two J urpcses viz recognition and nature of mal- 
adjustinents. Althougii they do not serve tue third purpose 
directly, they greatly facilitate the study of ill-adjusted persons, 
They furnish evidence which help in determining the causes 
of maladjustments. 

The personality questiannairies date back to 1917, when 
Woodworth devised the first questionnaire to test the 
emotional stability or otherwise of a person. This was used 
in eliminating emotionally unstable ssldiers from the United 
States Army. This test, designated as Personal Data Sheet’, 
is now recognised as the father of practically all present day 
personality tests. It consists of 116 questions, that are to be 
answered by the subject in “yes” or “no” 

The score on this test indicates whether a person is well 
adjusted or not, or where he stands on the line. 

After the personal Data Sheet, several personality 
questionnaires and adjustment inventories were constructed. 

All these tests fall into two broad categories. 

(i) those constructed on the unidimensional approach, and 

(ii) those constructed on the multidimensional approach. 


The former, that is, the unidimensional approach, tests 


2. R.S. Woodworth, Personal Data Sheet, Chicago, C, H., Stor- 
lting Co, 1918. 
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one trait and only one test score is secured.. The trait 
involved may be narrow in scope or fairly broad. The 
Thurstone Personality Schedule, and the Bernreuter’s Self 
Sufficiency Test. are two examples .of the unidimensional 
approach. In the multi-dimensional approach several scores 
are developed from the set of scores. These several scores 
may cover the whole .of personality or part of it, but 
many different dimensions are covered. The Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory and the Minnesota Personality Scale 
are its two examples. One example of each approach will 
be given here to illustrate the above point. 


A. The Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study: This test 
was constructed by Gordon W. Allport and Floyd H. Allport 
in 1928, The test consists of, items presenting one situation 
at a time (in one item) and the subject is asked to react to 


it the way in which he or she would react in’ a rea] situation. 


There are separate tests fur men and women. The test 


for men contains 41 items and 123 responses. The Women’s 
form has 49 items and 140 choices, so that whereas for men’s 
form, each item has three responses, in Women’s form some 
have three and some have only two responses or choices. 


This test is unidimensional, because ‘the authors postu- 
lated the existence of one (actually two opposite) trait, that 
is either he is dominant or submissive. An individual may be 
dominant in one situation and recessive in another. However, 
a more dominant person tends to be dominant in a greater 
number of situations than a less dominant person. Similarly 
a more submissive person would be submissive in more situa- 
tions than a less submissive person and so on. The score for an 
individual is the algebraic sum of all the situations—situations 
in which he tends to be dominant and situations in which he 
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tends to be submissive, 


B. The Fersonality Inventory by Robert G. Bernreuter. 
This test is different from the Bernreuter’s Self-Sufficiency 
test, to which reference was made earlier and which belonged 
to the unidimensional approach. This Personality Inventory 
belongs to the multidimensional approach, that is, the test 
yields several scores. This test consists of ‘125 questions, 
which the subject has to answer “Yes” “no’’.or “2” The 
question mark is selected when the subject cannot decide 
whether the answer should be “yes” or “no”. This test 
yields a series of scores, that are supposed to measure. neurotic 
tendencies, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion and 
dominance-submission. This one test does the work of four 


tests, 
o k 


IV. Adjustment Inventories ~ 


As personality questionnaries have been constructed by 
two approaches, so have the adjustment inventories been devi- 
sed by two approaches yiz the diagnostic approach and 
the prognostic approach. Inventories based on the gor 
approach, that is the diagnostic approach, test the adj- 
ustment in general or what we may call internal emotional 
adjustment of ‘the individual. Is an _ individual inwardly. 
happy? Or has he some basic conflicts that keer him ina 
turmoil? Thus, it is diagnosis of the presence or absence of 
adjustment. The two well-known inventories that belong to 
this category are : 


(a) The Bell Adjustment Inventory, and 
(b) The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
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The former assesses the adjustment of an individual in 
the following fields :— 

(a) Home Adjustment, (b) Health adjustment, (c) 
Social adjustment, (d) Emotional adjustment, and (e) To- 
tal adjustment. à 


The diagnostic approach isconcerned with the immediate 
adjustment and: adjustment related to general mental health 
of'an individual. Prognostic approach tries to measure adjust- 
ment in relation to a specific object or situation. The testis 
designed to predict adjustment at some future date. Burgess 
and Cottrell, Marital-Happiness Prediction Scale is an example 
of adjustment inventory constructed by the prognostic 
approach, : 


V. Projective Techniques 
There are three methods of studying the individual : 


(i) his observable actions, (ii) what others say about ‘ 


him, and (iii) what he says about himself. 
We have already considered: (i) and (iii). No. i) 


will be considered in the next chapter. ad 


These methods throw light on the emotions, thoughts 
etc., of the individual. However, there are cer tain traits 
which are private and non-observable. Even the individual 
himself is not aware Of these. To study these we have to exp- 
lore his world of fantasy and make believe. We can do this 
by giving him some relatively indefinite and unstructured 
stimuli and then observing him how he structures those tasks, 
This can be done through expressive and projective techniques. 
A projective test is a test, through which the individual pro- 
jects his private world in something, which can be interpreted 
to find his inner thoughts and feelings, that he would not ex- 


a 
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Press otherwise. The vaguer the stimulus, the more opportu- 
nity is there for the individual to Project himself. The basic 
procedures in the projective techniques are :. 


(1) The subject is presented with a fluid, weakly struc- 
tured stimuli. (2) He has the’ freedom of Tesponse, that is, he 
can respond in any way he likes, (3) His productions are 
analysed to see his Personality dynamics, 


Projective tests so for developed can be put into two 
categories : 


(1) standardized, and (2) unstandardized, 

Some of the Projective tests of both the categories are 
described below : 

1. Word Association Test : Here the examiner asks the . 
subject to speak out the first word that comes to his mind as 
Soon as the examiner speaks one, These words are selected 


fom variety of areas of conflict, for example, home, school, 
etc. 


Word association test developed by Jung had the pur- 
Pose of diagnosing behaviour disorders. He prepared a list of 
100 words which had emotional cannotation. These were 


likely to tap the emotional Problem and thus reveal the sou- 
rces of conflict, 


In eva luating a word 


association test, two factors are 
noted :- (1) reaction time, 


and (2) response word, 

Besides, the subject’s behaviour s 
ved. Blushing laugh 
very significant, 


hould be closely obser- 


Ing etc., or even too quick a response are 


2. Sentence Completion Tests : The purpose is to divert 
the attention of the subject from himself and to divulge deep: 
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seated feelings of which he is unaware. The subject is given 
some incomplete sentences.{In each case the beginning is given. 
The subject is asked to go through the list quickly and comp- 
lete each sentence. 
Examples: (1) I wish Í were— — — — —— — 
(2) When I am alone— ~: = =z = 
(B)algamba frail Of eas 
(4) I used todaydream about— — —— 


The authcr administered two short tests to two children. 
The sentences used, their responses and reaction times are 


given blow: 
A boy in class 1V (Age 8 years 4 months). 
Sentences. Reaction. Time’ 
1. A sister is bad. 5 seconds or 
2, The only son gets all the attention. less in each 
3. I wish to be an engineer. case. 
4. Iam afraid of a snake. 
5. I do not like my sister. 
6. I become angry 
when my sister beats me. 


7. My friends are good. 
8. Ido not like when 


Dad goes out on tour. 
9. I do not like when 

mother beats me. 
10. I love my mother. 


Note :—This was administered in Hindi. 
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A Girl in Class X (Age 14 Years 9 months) 


Sentences Reactions Time ; 
i. Compared to girls, About 15 seco- 
boys are wiser, nds in each case. 


2. The thing I want 
“Most in a friend is her love for me. 
3. I always dream of going to a for- 
eign country. 
4. A younger brother 


is naughty. 
5: I hate bad manners. 
6. I love my mother, 
7. I cannot pull on 

with naughty people. 
8. Too many guests 

are a nuisance. + 


9. I am selfish about my studies 
10. When I am alone, 
I read stories, 


Note:— This was administered in Hindi. 


The sentence completion test gives indications of feelings, 
and attitudes towards things and people. It is easy tó adminis- 
ter even toa large group, butis limited in scope because it 
can be administered only to fairly literate individuals. The 


‘subject also knows the nature of the response he is making, 
therefore he can conceal things he does not like to reveal, 


3. Oral and Written Composition :— Story telling method 


has been used with maladjusted’ persons to reveal their con- 
flicts, wishes, fears, and anxieties. A variation of this method 
is to complete an incomplete Story. It has the advantage of 
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controlling and directing the response by the part of the story 
given. The teacher or guidance worker may select any topic 
to which one would expect emotional attachments, and then 
write a few opening sentences of the story. The rest of the 
story has to be completed by tlie child. 


Example :— How I feel when I get my Report Card 
(written by a fifteen year old girl) 


When I get a report card from the school, I feel very 
much depressed. I always do well, but I know my father 
would not like it. He wants me to be ‘first’ like him. When 
I reach home, and I find he is not there, I feel relieved and 
show the report*card to my mother. She always encourages 
me and she takes it upon herself to tell father about it. When f, 
my father sees the report card, he says, “Maths 120, just a l 
first division, Why'do not you pay a little more attention ?. 
I wish you could get 650 marks in the matriculation exami- 
nation,” 

(written by another girl of same age). 


Iam average in studies, but my parents always enco- 
urage me. When I take my report card home and show it 
to my father, he says, “Here is one rupee. This is your 
reward for passing in all the subjects.”” 


4. The use of Creativity in Fine Arts: It is possible to 
uncover acute and deep seated problem by means of “creative 
work, before they are expressed in the form of overt bebaviour. 
Creative art can be classified into three categories according 
to the type of materials used : W 


ay 
t y’ 
(a) Clay, plastic, finger paints etc. These are meee 
Material. (b) Semi-structured material-crayons, brush paints, 
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pens and pencils. (c) Well structured material-dolls, toys etc, 
These have been used in diagnosing, Preventing and treating 
mal-adjustments. 


Examples : (č) Finger Painting. It has diagnostic as 
well as therapeutic values. When a particular child draws 
any painting, he tries to express his strong emotions in the form 
of fantasy. Hence, if it used for a long period of time, it 
Serves as a good index of emotional growth, 


(ii) Play: The use of play and play materials as a 
guidance technique is based on the assumption that in play, 
a child “plays out” his feelings and problems. The child 
tries to ascribe his feelings of tension, aggression, fear and 


frustration to the objects he uses as play material and these ` 
feelings find expression through play. He tries to express his 


side of the story, that is,, how he believes he acts ina problem 
situation. He is given every opportunity to play freely with 
toys, but to make some valid conclusions, the piay situations 
should be planned and controlled, 


5. The Rorschach Ink-Blot Test : (A Psychodiagnostic 
test) Hermann Rorschach, !a Swiss psychiatrist found that 
his patients revealed many of their characteristics when they 
saw ink blots. They interpreted these as some objects, After 

“experimentation for a number of years, Rorschach devised ten 
cards, with one blot on each card, Some blots are black ‘and 
grey and some are coloured, 


The cards, one at a time, are shown to the subject who is E 


told to say what he sees or what a particular part represents. 
The subject is allowed a3 much time as he wishes to Spend in 


SY 
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studying the card. The examiner notes down the time between 
the presentation of the card and the response. He also records 
the response of the subject, the position of the card, and any 
significant behaviour of the subject. After finishing all the 
cards once, the examiner goes “over them with the subject 
again. It gives an opportunity to seek clarification of certain 
responses made by the subject earlier, and helps the examiner 
to find out what aspect of the blot-form, colour, etc. made 
him react in the manner the subject did. 

Scoring Rorschach card is quite a laborious and technical 
task and hence should not be handled by inexperienced 
counsellors. However, the counsellor should be fully conversant 
with the interpretation of the scoring done. In scoring four 
things must be known : 

(1) Number of responses made for each card, (2) Loca- 
tion, that is, the area of the blot to which response of the 
subject corresponds. Whether he responds to the whole card 
ora partofitata time. (3) Determinant of the card that 
is, the characteristics of the card form colour and Movement. 
(4) Content of the card, that is, what actually is seen in the 
card. Whether it is the part of human beings, animals or 
things that the subject sees. 


Besides all responses are put into two major categories — 


(1) popular responses (P) and (2) rate or orginal 
responses (O). 

6. The Thematic Appreception Test ([.A.T). This test 
was devised by Murray and Morgan? at the Harvard Phycho- 
logical clini c. It consists of 30 pictures——ten exclusively for 
men, ten exclusively for women, anu ten for both men and 


1. Murray, H.A. etal, Eeplorations in Personality, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1938, 
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women. There is a still further subdivision of these Pictures 
in the sense that some pictures are for boys up to 14 years and 
some for boys over 14, some for girls below 14 and some for 
girls above 14 etc. A set of 20 Pictures has to be used with 
a particular group taking age and sex into consideration. 


These pictures, vague and indefinite, show one or two 
human figures in action, The subject is asked to build a story 
for each picture. During story telling, the examiner encour- 
ages the subject to tell something more or to mention some 
points which he may have omitted, The story is written 
verbatum and so also any hesitations, nervousness etc., on 
the part of the subject. No limit is set either for time or 
for the length of the story. $ ‘Cow 


Murray analyzed these pictures in need and Presses, 
but now-a days that method of scoring is not much in use, 
because of the difficulty of understanding the need concept, 
In each story the subject depicts Somebody as the hero, His 
needs are called needs and his environmental forces are called 
presses. Now-a-days scoring is based on the following 
factors:— Š 


(a) The style ot the story—its length, language used, ori- 
gnality etc. (b) Theme of the story — common themes 
like parental domination etc » Or uncommon themes, 


(c) Relation between the end and the plot of the story. 


(d) The description of the figures who are depicted to 
be in some authority, (e) The sex relationships 
= among figures as depicted in the Story. (f) Iden- 


LE 
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The assumption is that the subject organizes 
material from his own personal life and projects them by 
means of the figures represented in the pictures. In brief, he 
reveals his personality in the stories he tells. 


Values Of Projective Methods In Counselling 


Projectivemethods are gaining more popularity than 
questionnaires and inventories in understanding the personality 
on account of the following reasons:— 


(1) These tests are indirect or disguised and the subject 
does not know the true purpose of the test. He reveals 
himself and is not aware of those revelations. Thus the 
answers are not faked as in the case of questionnaires or 
inventories and any inhibitions and conscious controls are 
by-passed, 


(2) The connection between diagnosis and the situation 
is very close. In an inventory this connection is remote. 


(3) No ready made, habitual or conventional res 
ponses are possible, because the task presented is Tove and 


unstructured, 
(4) These encourage spontaneous responses. 


of the total functioning 


(5) They provide a view 
than in piecemeal, thus 


personality ofthe individual rather i 
preserving the unity and integration of personality. 


Limitations of Projective Methods 


ts are time consuming both in administration 
and scoring. They, therefore, cannot be used freely, but 
confined to use in the mental hygiene clinics, mental © 
institutions, etc. They cannot probably be used in a school 


(1) The tes 


"r 
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situation. 


(2) These tests 
valid results only in th 
have developed high leve 
psychology. 


are meant for specialists and give 
e hands of clinical Psychologists, who 
l of general sophistication in dynamic pn 


CHAPTER IX 


Information Concerning ‘Personal Adjustment 


Section I 


Each society has determined for itself some values, ideals 
and moral and ethical standards. Each member of that society 
tries to imbibe those values and live up to those standards, so 
that he or she may {it in that society and may become a use- 
ful member. However, because of personal inadequacies, some 
individuals cannot live up to those standards and ideals to 
which they, as members of the society, are expected to con- 
form. Their capacities may be limited or they may be unable 
to satisfy their needs in the socially acceptable ways. In that 
case they do not fit in or adjust themselves to the society and 
the environment in which they live. They have many prob- 
lems as a result of which they become maladjusted. Thus ad- 
justment and maladjustment are to be considered in terms of 
how an individual regards himself as a member of the society 
and how his actions measure up to the expectations of the 
Same society. Adjustment can, therefore, be defined as a 
Process of effecting a satisfactory adaptation to one’s environ- 
ment. It requires seeing and accepting oneself in relation to 
the society. ~ 

A well adjusted person or a normal person completes the 
cycle of his life without giving the society any trouble. In his 
childhood, he learns to conform to the social and moral code 


of his family. When he goes to school, “he learns the code of 
behaviour present in the schooland adapts himself to that. 


% 
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At college he meets a different code to which he has to adjust. 
After finishing college he joins some vocation. There he meets 
groups, which have altogether different codes than the codes 
he experienced before. He accepts those codes and adjusts 
himself accordingly and leads a happy life in his vocation . In 
this way he lives a peacefu) life and has no disturbances to 
make him maladjusted, Adjustment, therefore, has the 
essence of personal happiness, acceptance of self, society, and 
work and capacity to deal with reality. So an adjusted person 
finds meaning in life, 


Most of us learn to accept situations in life as they 
arise, However, the few who cannot do so, resort to less 
acceptable mechanisms. It is the duty of the teachers and 
the guidance workers to identify such cases and help them to 
adjust themselves before they are lost to society. There is, 
therefore, a need for measuring personal adjustment. These 
measures help us to know the problems and the degree to 
which these problems are causing distress. Inorder to collect 
evidence concerning the nature of maladjustments, a guidance 
worker has to collect information about the individuals, Some 
of the methods of collecting infornation are : 


I. Systematic Observation; Much of the information 
regarding the personal adjustment of the individual is obtained 
by observation. Observation can be systematic and unsystem- 


atic, We shall describe only the systematic observation 
here, 


f We are always observing People. In fact we form our 
impressions about people by observing them. But that 


ae 
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observation is casual, unsystematic and undirected. For 
reliable and dependable information, however, observation 
must be organised, directed and systematic. The observ- 
ational procedure, to be of value, must be objective and 
reliable. It must be free from the whims and idiocyncracies 
of the observer. For systematic observation, the following 


steps help us. 


1, Select the aspect of behaviour to be observed. In 
any one situation, so much is exhibited by an individual, 
that it becomes impossible to observe everything. We shall 
Miss many things and sometimes very important character- 
istics, if we try to observe all what happens to the individual. 
Hence the first precaution to be taken is to select a limited 
humber of aspects or categories of behaviour of the individual 
Say aggressiveness or competition and cooperation. : 


2. Define the behaviours selected. Having selected 
the number of behaviours to be observed, we should clearly 
define that behaviour. Unless we are clear with regard to 
the meaning of the aspect of behaviour we are studying, the 
results will not be the same when there are more than one 
observer. In the above example, we should know whee 
constitutes an aggressive act. Is calling names an aggressive 
behaviour ? Or only hiting, pushing, kicking, grabbling can 
‘be categorised as aggressive acts. Hence a clear understanding 
of what is:included in any behaviour ensures reliable and 


objective observation. 
3. Training observers. Though all of us know how 
to observe and we have also defined the particular behaviours 


to be observed, yet variations in scoring will occur if the 
observers have not been trained for the purpose. These 
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variations in judgment and hence in scoring may arise due 
to some simple reason like fluctuations of attention. Much 
of these variations can be eliminated by training. Observers, 
before being asked to observe behaviour, should have practice 
sessions. These sesssions shduld be supervised and critically 
examined by trained observers, Another advantage of 
training would be that there will be uniformity of inter- 
pretation. 


4, Quantifying Observations : Quantfication of obser- 
ved behaviour is essential. This May simply mean restricting 
to counting the number of times a child may have shown that 
behaviour or some complex way of quantifying data may be 
devised. In counting the number of times behaviour occurs 
(aggressive acts say), one difficulty that usually arises is to 
decide where one act ends, and the other begins, Sometimes 
it is also difficult to decide whether the behaviour shown is 
one act or two acts. For example, A steps Band kicks him. 
Should it be counted as one act of aggressive behaviour or two 
acts of the same behaviour. When actions flow over from one 
to the other, as in the above case, it is not easy to make deci- 
Sions. Following time sampling method in such cases las 
been found very useful. In this method, observations are 
made in a series of short time periods say one minute at a 
time. The observer notes down the occurrence or non-occu- 
trence of that behaviour in each segment, 


ô. Developing Procedures of recording. An observer 
should never depend on his memory to record any observed 
fact, because all facts can never be remembered and in the same 
sequence in which they occurred, Hence some method of 
Fecording Observations must be devised to record things a$ 
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they occur. One of the most widely used methods is to pre- 
pare some code words for categories of behaviours or some acts 
of behaviour. For example, Co may mean cooperation, C, 
competetion and so on. 


Tape recordings and taking photographs are some of the 
other methods, In all cases, whetever methods may be used, 
the observer must be careful not torecord anything in the 
presence of the child when he is noticing it, otherwise he will 
not act in the natural way and the whole purpose of observa- 


tion would be defeated. 
Advantages of Direct Observation 


There are several advantages of the observational method, 
as personality evaluation devices. They are: 


1. Itisarecord of the actual behaviour of the child 
and not a reflection, of what he thinks or somebody else thinks 
about him. Hence it isa very useful, objective, reliable and 
most satisfying way of getting relevant information about 
any person. 


A 2. Observation is not restricted to a test situation, but 
is applied to the naturally occuring situations of life. Hence 
the method has become of wide application for studying indi- 
viduals in a normal non-testing situation. 

3. Itisa useful method and usable with children of 
allages, However, the younger the child, the easier itis to 
observe him, For shy children, who are very resistant with 
Stranger, this method has been found particularly useful. 


4, This method can be used by all. With little training 


Similarly the child is also not put in any special conditions as 
is the case with tests or interview. Hence the child acts na- 
turally, 


6. Itis quite flexible and can be used to gather data 
in almost any situation, 


7. It is adaptable both to individuals and groups. One 
| child may be observed at a time for one or many traits or many 
` children may be observed at a time for one trait, 


Disadvantages of Observation 


1. Tt reveals only the overt behaviour, that is, 

| behaviour that is expressed and not that is within. More 

over the reasons or causes underlying the manifested behaviour 
are also not known. > 


2. It is cross-sectional in nature, because the observer 
- can observe what is happening at the time of observation 
only. And if the observations are not very frequent, many 
gaps may occur, which may render the interpretations of 
observation difficult. 


3. Since the record of observations is written after the 
observations have been made and not simultaneously, the 
record may not be written with hundred percent accuracy. 
In that case the usefulness of this technique as a method of 
securing information becomes limited in scope, 


4. The observations are greatly influenced by the 
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almost all teachers can become very good observers. 
5. It does not require any special tools or equipment. | 

$ 
prejudices, attitudes, biases etc., of the observer, 
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Limitations of Direct Observation 


Like all other techniques, direct observation has also got 
its limitations. These are stated below:— 


(1) Fitting the observer ir! the setting. The observer 


should become a part of the setting; otherwise he will be 
noticed by those who are being observed. They might then 
change their behaviours. One way to achieve this is to 
make the observer invisible. He should observe from behind 
ascreen, Another way is that before the observer starts 
taking down notes of observations, he becomes very familiar 
with the people to be observed, so that he is taken for - 
granted and ignored. This is possible when th 


small and when there is only one observer. 


(2) Defining the behaviour precisely + 2 


Bias can enter when the traits to be observed have not been 
defined clearly. 4 

(3) Determining a meaningful and productive set of 
behaviour categories. All observation is selective, because only 
_ a limited number of behaviours can be studied at a time. “ 
Hence the number of traits to be observed must be determined 
before starting observation. These traits or catezories of 
behaviours must be important outcomes of the personality of 
the individual under observation. 


(4) The Significance of isolated acls. By observing 
discrete acts, we can achieve high realiability and objectivity 
of observation, but the true significance of action is somtimes 
lost. Suppose A and B are two children both 3 years old. 


A hits B. This clearly isan act of aggression, but what is 
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the significance of this act in the life of A? Is it an adjustive 

‘reaction to the earlier domination by B or is it a displaced 
aggression? A displaced action is an action of substitute, 
For Example, a boy is hit by another boy in the school. The 
natural course is that the second boy hits back the first, but 
if he is afraid of the first boy,*he will find an outlet at home 
by hitting his younger brother using him as a substitute for 
the first boy. 


(5) Subjectivity and Bias in Observation: The prec- 
autions to be taken while making observations and described 
above are directed to eliminate the bias of the observer and 
subjectivity in interpretations. Theoretically this is true, 
because as a result of those precautions we expect the obseryer 
to function purely as a recording instrument. But the 
observer is a human being and as such he cannot become a 
Machine, We may minimize his influence, but it is impossible 
to eliminate that influence altogether, Hence all inter- 
Pretations given by the observer about the behaviour of an 
individual should not be taken at their face value. That is 
one reason why it is always better to have more than one 


observers so that the higher their agreement, higher would the 
judgment be unbiased, 


Il, Informal Observation-The Anecdotal Record; The 
“Systematic observatio ed in the previous section is 


very time consuming and is Probably more useful as a research 
technique, Ancedotal record, on the other hand, is more 
practical and a better guide in understanding the child. An 
ancedotal record is an objective account of pupil’s behaviour 
made by the teacher. It contains enteries of interesting 
bits of behoviour which attract the attention of the teacher, 
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and is therefore “on the spot” judgment. This record is the 
result of incidental observation without making all the 
preparations needed in systematic observation. Hence this is 
informal observation. Usually, the teacher records the 
observed act on the piece of paper and puts it in the folder 
(record file) of the pupil. After quite a number of such 
papers, have been collected, the teacher will consolidate the 
bits of information into certain units of 
behaviour. 


There is three fold benefit of such a system: ( ) Teachers 
become much more observant about their pupils. (2) The 
Comulative effect of these records in understanding the 
individual student will be found very useful. (3) We can 


see the development of behaviour pattern of an individual, 


The anecdotal record will be good or bad according to 
its validity and reliability. It will have high validity, if the 
Purposes are clear in cur minds. Some of the purposes of 
keeping ancedotal records are that they should, 


(i) detect the student’s interest, (ii) dectect change 
Of attitude, (iii) provide evidence of progress of learning; 
(iv) describe social adjustment, and (v) mention specifically 
the situations which provoke anti-social behaviour. 


Each purpose should be clearly defined, and what 
behaviour would indicate the kind of change envisaged in the 


Pupil. One great advantage of stating the purposes like this 
is that insignificant, and irrelevant incidental behaviours will 
not be recorded. 


It is also important that the conclusions drawn must 
be based on a fair sample of student’s behaviour. Unusual 
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and atypical behaviours will give a distorted Picture of the 
total behaviour of the individual. Similarly observations by 
one teacher may not give true picture about the individual. 
Hence an adequate sample of behaviours must be taken 
and so also the observations by several teachers must be 
recorded. The individual child must be observed in varied 
situations rather than one; for example, in the class- 
room, in the playground, ata party, in a social gathering, 
etc. 


Content of an Kee sole Record 


This poses two questions: 


(1) Which incidents should be recorded ? 
(2) What should be included in describing each incident? 


To answer the first question, we should know the items 
worthy of recording. Since anecdotal record has to provide 
largely a qualitative picture of some of the aspects of an 
individual’s behaviour, therefore such of the aspects, as can 
be appraised by more objective and accurate methods, should 
not be observed. Aspects of social interactions among the 
pupils, evidence of acceptance or rejection, aggression or 
withdrawl, personal tension and adaptations are the aspects 
that are worthy of observation and record, 


The second question will be answered if the awedotal 
record is an accurate, factual report of an event of the child’s 
life. The report should give enough setting and detail to 
make it meaningful item of behaviour. 


` 
There is no one standard from in which anecdotal record 
may be kept. The guidance worker may devise any form. 


a E 
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However, each form should mention the (1) setting; 


(2) incident as observed, (3) its interpretation, and 
(4) recommendations made. ’ 


It is not necessary to fill all the four things-setting, 
incident, interpretation and recommendation for each anecdote. 
Ifitis the first observation, only setting and incident may be 
mentioned. In the second and third observation interpretation 
may also be mentioned. After a few observations, the observer 
may record his recommendations. Setting means the place 
where the incident happened. Incident means the actual 
happenning. Interpretation means what the observer thinks 
about the behaviour of the child as observed in the incident, 
and recommendation means what the observer thinks should 
be done with the child so that he does not repeat the same 
behaviour again. 


After having devised the form of recording anecdotes, a 
decision regarding the number of anecdotes to be written by 
each teacher per week must be arrived at. If too many 
anecdotes are to be written by one teacher, we may find the 
repetition of the same, and if too few anecdotes are written, 
there may not be enough anecdotes about each icdividual to 
draw some valid conclusions at the end of a year or so. The 
minimum number af anecdotes to be recorded about each 
individual-and the number of anecdotes per teacher can only 
be decided upon after a short-period of experimentation. The 
quality of the anecdotes is as significant as the quantity. 


_ A real value of anecdotal records can be realized if these 

are preserved over a period of time, Hence the best plan would 
= s 

be to file them as a part of the cumulative record. But not all 
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anecdotes be kept there The teacher at the end of six months 
or so can go through the anecdotal records and make a 


summary of the significant anecdotes and put these along with 
cumulative record, 


While writting and using anecdotal records, the teachers 
should bear in mind the following points, 


G Sources of anecdotes should go beyond the school- 
Toom and even the school, Any significant behaviour, wherever 
it is observed, should be recorded, because behaviours outside 
the school are as helpful as behaviours inside the school in 
understanding the individual child. 


tii) The anecdotes should generally include : fa) favour- 
able behaviour of the child, (b) unfavourable behaviour, and 


(c) behaviours which are neither favourable nor unfavourable, 
In the last category only behaviours, that help in attaining 
some understanding of the child should be noted, 


(ii) Anecdotal records should never be considered subs- 
titute for other records, but as Supplement to them, 


For appropriate recording and use of anecdotal records, 
teachers need some training which should be Provided by the 
school authorities through an inservice training. 


Cautions in Using Anecdotal Records 
Much of the use of a anecdotal records is made for 
guidance purposes. Therefore there is a gre 
in drawing conclusions, Some cautions ar 
note of for using the anecdotal records, 


at need to be careful 
e necessary to take 
These are: 
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on that individual child. In that case he will write the 
undesirable behaviours rather than the desirable ones. If 
such a thing happens, the observer should stop observing 
children at that time. Again bias may enter by ignoring 
the shy-and docile children. “A good observer observes all 
children, and not those whose behaviours, dem and attention, 


(2) Sterotypes of behaviour: An observer should not 
write anecdotes under the influence of sterotypes, that is, 
pictures he has already made in his mind. All of us have 
some predetermined noticns about our culture and we are 
liable to interpret behaviours in the light of those notions. 
This should be avoided. Fer example, “All poor people are’ 
ill-mannered,” is just a pre-conceived notion, If after 
observing a child, we jump to the conclusion, that since he 
is poor, he is ill-mannered, we are interpreting behaviours 
not in terms of objective considerations but on predetermined 
values of culture. 


(3) Since an ancedote has to be interpreted in terms of 
what happened before and after the actual behaviour 
observed, we should be objective in our descriptions of what 


Preceded and what succeeded the behaviour. 


III. Rating Scales: The unstructured observation 
sulle ST ae of extreme subjectivity of the 
observer, lack of common standards of reference of different 
observers, and difficulty in quantifying the observations. 
To overcome these deficiencies of unstructured observation 
as a technique for collecting data, rating scales were devised, 
A rating scale is an instrument used by the teacher to evaluate 
the pupil’s personality or achievement. It is a condensed 


5 
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method of recording observation. 

Rating scales are related to ubservation in two main 
ways: 

(1) they map direct observation, and 

(2) they may summarize observation. 


It is usually in the second sense that rating scales are 
used and we shall describe it here in that sense. The rating 
scale blank presents a list of descriptive words and phrases 
concerning a trait and the observer has to check one of those 
qualitative words or phrases. A very simple example of a 
tating scale is: 


Quality T period If period III period IV period. 
Conduct : 
Cooperation f 
Competition 

Leadership 

Cititzenship - 


Work habits 
Adjustment 


The teacher or the guidance worker has to rate each 
individual on each quality on a three point scale for each 


é period. Fora student A, the teacher has to say whether 


his conduct in the first, second, third and fourth period was 
excellent (E), good (G) or bad (B). Similarly adjustment 
may be superior (Su), satisfactory (S) or unsatisfactory 
(U). The scale can be increased to four points, five points, 
seven points and so on. If it is a five point scale, the qualitative 
descriptions may be “Excellent”, “Very good’, “Good”, 


È 
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“Satisfactory” and unsatisfactory.” Sometimes, particularly 
when the scale is nine point or eleven point one, instead of 
using these adjectives, numbers from 0 to 8 or 0 to 10 may 
be used, Thus the pattern of a rating scale is to define a 
set of traits on which each individual has to be rated. There 
isthe range of numbers or adjectives or descriptions that 
represent the level of degree of possession of the traits. The 
rater or raters are called upon to rate (called ratees) on those 
traits by assigning them the number, adjective or description 
that is judged to be the best or the most appropriate for those 
individuals. 


The design and use of rating scales are governed by a few 
well defined principles. They are: — 


1. The specific trait or mode of behaviour must be de- 
. fined, If the trait has not been defined properly, there would 
be no agreement between the different raters/For example, how 
can there be an agreement on ratings if one teacher defines 
“Co-operativeness” as the tendency to obey school laws, second 
defines it as the ability to work successfully with other students 
and the third defines it as the tendency to help parents at 
home. “Hence it is very essential to formulate a definition of 
the trait preferably after discussior with those who are using” 


that rating scale. 


2. The levels or descriptions for each trait or behaviour 
must be known. That is, the scale should be clearly stated. 
Whether the rater has to usea three, four ora five point scale 
from one extreme to the other extreme. For example,the trait 
“Co-operativeness” may be rated on a five point scale like this. 
Most cooperative, very cooperative, cooperative, uncooperative 


i 
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and most uncooperative. 


, 3- | The trait or behaviour should be Teadily observable, 
In certain cases the trait cannot be abserved because it is not 
present or evident.) For example “trustworthiness of indepen- 
dent work” cannot be rated. If the teacher is present to make 
the observation. independence may not be evident, If, however, 
the teacher is absent, no observation can be made. Other qua- 
lities, which are difficult to observe and hence for which(no 
ratings can be obtained are: moral integrity , leadership and 
out of school activities. ) 

4. The trait or behaviour to be rated must be overt be- 
haviour. Since the rater is different from the ratee, he can 
only observe if it is an overt behaviour, that is, behaviour that 
is expressed outside and has an impact on the outside world. 
Characteristics that are essentially socialin nature are overt, 
but attributes like “feeling of insecurity ’’ or “self sufficiency’? 
or “‘tension”’ or “loneliness” are inner personal qualities and 
are not expressed outside and hence cannot be rated. They are 


covert aspects and can only be crudely inferred and appraised 
from what the person does. 


5. Uniforn standard of Reference. The accuracy of the 
Tating scale depends on the standard of reference. 
If the standard of reference is uniform from one rater 
to another, the rating scale would 


be accurate, other 
wise not. For example, a person is rate 


don a trait on the 
scale: best, good, average, fair and Poor. But how “good is ” 
good "’ ? Is he good because he is among the top ten percent 
or middle ten percent or that he is better than the bottom ten 


percent? Again what is the Stoup of reference? Is it all men 


of his age ? Or is it employees of some Particular company ? 
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Or is it all men on the same job with the same length of ex- 
perience ? These questions clearly point to the fact that there 
must be a standard against which a given ratee has to be 
appraised. If there are variations in the interpretations of terms 
used; if there are variations in the definition of the reference 
group, and if there are variation in experience, the rating are 


bound to vary. 


6. (Opportunity to observe the person rated.) Whenever 
ratings are proposed, we must ask the question. «Has the rater. 
had achance to observe the ratee in enough different situations? 
Unless the rater had seen the ratee in many situations involv- 
ing the trait to be rated, the judgments are bound to be biased 
and incorrect. | 


Rating scales would prove of value only when they are 
based on good observations. These observations are translated 
into rating scales. This is facilitated by following the general 
rules listed below. 

`l. Limit the number of characteristics to be rated, say 
hot more that ten at a time. 

2, Allow a long enough period for observation. Teachers 
should not be in a hurry to rate their pupils. It is better not 
to have any ratings rather than have superficial and inaccurate 
ratings. è 

3. Describe the behaviour to be rated as clearly as possi- 
ble; 6 that each rater knows what he has to do. If need be, 
each trait should be defined and explanatory note added or 
specimen situations stated. This ensures uniform rating from 
rater to rater. ; 

4. In the rating scale cards, some space should be pro- 
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vided for the rater to write some supplementary paragraphs 
which together with the ratings gives a complete picture of 
the individual. The advantage of this procedure is that the 
descriptive sketch emphasizes dominant factors in the individ- 
ual’s life. On the other hand,when only the ratings of different 
traits are stated without any explanations, it is difficult to 
reconstruct the ratee’s personality. 


5. The raters should be given enough training and prac- 
tice in.making observations and improving them. The directions 
for using the rating scale should be clear and comprehensive, 

eae in eae all measurements errors crop up. 
These errors are of different kinds in different situations. In 
giving ratings, four kinds of errors most commonly found are: 


(D generosity error, (2) hglo error, (3) error of the cen- 
tral tendency, (4) logical error, 


(a) Generosity erroy:- The rater in almost all cases is 
interested in the people he has to rate, He may not like to down 
his own people by giving them low ratings. The result is that 
high ratings are given in almost all cases. Hence we shall find 
piling up of cases near the high end of the scale. The “average” 
does not remain the mid point of a set of ratings but a point 
near the lower end. For example a rater has to rate, let us say 
fifty individuals on the “cooperation” trait along a five point 


scale. Ordinarily we should expect either ten in each category 


or near about that figure. But on account of generosity error 
we may find fifteen in the first, twenty in the second ten in 
the third, three in the fourth andfonly two in the fifth category, 
This is quite a distorted Picture of normal expectations. ` 


Again, since generosity error is not uniform from rater to 
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Tater, this makes ratings still less reliable. If generosity error 
operates uniformly, it is not very disturbing, but that seldom 
happens. The variations in generosity errors ate quite 
Significant. : 


The opposite of generosity error can be called stringency 
error. In this case the rater has the tendency to rate all . 


individuals too low. In the above example, the rater may 
put only two in the first, three in the second, ten in the third, 
twenty in the fourth, and fifteen in the last category. This 
again isa distorted picture of normal expectations in which 
a group of fifty would be distributed on these ratings. Here 
the error is on the side of strictness. 


The two, generosity error and stringency error, can be 
put under the one broad category personal bias error,” 

(è) The Halo Error: Another error that crops up in 
ratings is the Halo error. “Halo” means a tendency to rate 
in terms of general impressions about the ratees formed on 
the basis of some previous performance. The rater does not 
try to rate him on different specific aspects. Rather he rates 
onthe total reaction. Halo error is due to atleast three 
reasons: (1) Limitations of knowing the ratee. (2) lack of 
opportunity to observe the ratee on the specific qualities to 
be rated, and (3) personal prejudices in the form of liking 
or disliking the ratee. 


Suppose two raters are called upon to rate twenty 
persons on ten traits. And we compute the correlations 
between (i) the ratings of different raters on the same trait, 


and (ii) the different ratings on several traits by one rater, 
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‘The first ccrrelation, which is correlation beween two raters 
fer the same attribute is a measure of the “between raters 
reliability”. The second correlation, which is the correlation 
between different traits as rated by one rater, and which signi- 
fies the amount of agreement between the traits is called 


“within traits reliability. The higher value of the second 
correlation can only be accounted for by the halo effect. 


(c) The Error of Central Tendency. There isa tendency 
in some observers to rate all or almost all students near the 
mid point of scale. If there is a seven point scale, the ratec 
may put 1 or 2 in the first, second, sixth and seventh points 
on the scale and all the rest on third, fourth and fifth points 
on the scale. In extreme cases the highest concentration may 
be just at the middle point. This error can be avoided to a 
yery great extent, if we use even number of scale points 
instead of odd number of points, If we use four points instead 
of five very cooperative, cooperative, uncooperative, and very 
uncooperative. There is no one mid point hence the tendency 
to rate on the middle point is eliminated. 


(a) The Logical Error. This error occurs when the 
characteristic or the trait to be rated is misunderstood, This 
can be avoided hy defining the trait clearly either by discussion 
or by giving examples. 


Types of Rating Seales 


Rating scales are of various types. Some of these are:— 

(a) Descriptive scale: Here the characteristic or trait 
is described in word or phrases and the rater has to put a 
check (4/) in the blank before the description that most ade- 
quately describes the ratee, 
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Example: Is this pupil mentally alert ? 
——— lazy and sluggish. 
==- Idle and inert. 
=m Ordinarily active. 

ae Se Quite active. 
——————— Exceedingly active. 


(b) Numerical scale : Here numbers are assigned for 
each trait. For example 1 to7 or 0 to6 may represent the 
degree to which the individual possesses the trait. If the scale 
used is 1 to 7, then 1 represents the absence of the trait in the 
individual and 7 represents the maximum ammount of that trait 
in the individual and 4 represents the average amount. 


(c) The Graphic Scale: This is similar to the descrip- 
tive scale. The difference lies in the way in which it 
is written. This is also called “Behavioural statement scale’. 


Example : 


Participation in School Project. 
| 
i 
i 
Resists Partici- | Participates but | Participates vigo- 
pation | takes no initia- | ursly, suggests 
| tive. | ideas and brings 
| | material volunta- 
Participates a | rily, when needed. 


„ little 
Participates actively 
and brings materials 
from home when 
requested. 


In the above axample not only the point scales are given 
but they have been explained as well. These descriptions lend 
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` more correctness and uniformity of meaning, 


In the simple graphic scale, only the scale points are 
given. 

Example: Responsibility for Completing Work. 

ll. | l | 
Very high High Average Low Very tiw 

(d) The Percentage of Group Scale. Here the rater is asked 
to give the precentage of the group that possesses the trait on 
which the individual is rated. For example , if the alertness of 
an eight year old child has to be rated, the rater may have to 
check one of the following:- 


———-—-—Falls in the top 1 percent. è 

moe Falls in the top 10 percent, but not in the top one 
percent. 

a ae In the top 25 percent,but not in the top 10 percent, 

ee a In the top half of the group, but not in the top 25 
percent. 

eet In the lower half, but not in the bottom 25 percent, 

=m In the bottom 25 percent, but not in the bottom 10 
percent, 

pa Se In the bottom 10 percent but not in the bottom 1 
percent. 

—=—-——— In the bottom 1 percent. 


The purpose of such a scale is to provide a uniform stan- 
dard of quality for different raters. However the purpose at the 


most can partially be achieved because the“personal bias error” 
cannot be suppressed so easily, 


(e) Man to Man Scale: Here instead of numbers or adjecti- 


l 


. phies. Being a personal 
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ves defining the level of the traits, nimes of persons known to 
the rater are used. He has to rate the individ.al by comparing 
him to the persons mentioned on the scale dnd assigns the 
ratee his position. For example A,B,C,D,E are the persons, 
who have already been rated as very hilarious, cheerful, usua- 
lly good in humour, usually dejected and always dejected and 


melancholic. 


Example: Is he generally a cheerful persons ? 


| | | l | 
A B C D E 


When the rater puts the ratee D, it shows that he 
thinks that the ratee is also usually dejected. If he puts him 
A, then he thinks that he is a very hilarious person. The 
purpose of this rating scale is to lend concreteness to compari- 
sons. Definitions and explanations of the trait are not needed 
then. However, this procedure envisages a large number oi 
common acquaintances and thoroughness of familiarity. Both 
these things are difficult to achieve in actual practice. Hence 
the usefulness of the form is limited. v7 

IV. Autobiographies 

One of the most productive techniques of securing 
information about individuals is @ study of their autobiogra- 
and comprehensive document, 
it contains. most revealing information. In fact it 
gives the “inside half of the individual”. They are also re- 
vealing because whatever is written has a motive behind it. 
However, in some cases the authors may modify their auto- 
biographies before exposing them to the outside world. The 
teacher or the counsellor has to take cognizance of this fact. 

In order to get most from autobiographies, the teacher 
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or counsellor has to prepare the Pupils for it The first essen- 
tial is to establish rapport so that the child may be willing to 
write everything about himself that he knows and not conceal 
facts. One way of doing itis to assure him that anything 
that he writes would be kept strictly confidential. This agree- 
ment should be observed conscientiously. The child can also 
be prepared through discussion, In that discussion the tea- 
cher may also bring in the points that could be written, If 
he does not do so, the autobiography may just be a collection 
of events without the child stating his inner thoughts and 
feelings, his fears, his periods of pleasure and displeasure, 
Topical autobiozrayhy, that is an autobiography listing events 
in their chronological order is of little use either to the 
teacher or to the counsellor, In the case of young children 
especially, either detailed instructions be given or items in the 
outline form or sometimes even the questions may be given, 
which the child may answer and that may reveal his life 
history. 


Values of the Autobiographies 


The autobiography is like a Gestalt, giving a general total 
sketch of the individual. Pieces of information obtained from 
other sources can be fitted in the autobiography and can be 
checked against it, and interpreted, 
honestly and with frankness throws li 
logical and educational conditions of 
the hidden aspirations, desires and th 
gives the idea as to how one view 
the world 


An autobiography written 
ght on the social, psycho- 
the individual. It tells 


e changing interests. It 
S oneself and his role in 


An excellent example of how useful and wide the infor- 


ee 
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mation can be is given by Shaw? in his study and treatment 
of delinquent boys in Chicago, U.S. A. Shaw obtained the 
autobiography of one delinquent boy and he found that auto- 
biography revealed many important aspects of delinquent 
conduct. d 

Autobiographies suggest leads which can be further 
explored. These also become a good starting point for 
interview and especially the psycholtherapatic interview, when 
these indicate confusions, disorganization or compulsive 
tendencies in the individual. 


The autobiography is a tension releaser. An individual, 
who has been building up tension in his mind on account of 
conflicts, finds a chance to express his pent-up feelings, This 
is called catharsis. It works as a “psychic safety value” and 
emotions are released in a creative form. Sometimes, it reveals 
abilities of the individual, that have never been recognized 
before. It helps the individual to know himself better, and 
he can uderstand some of his conflicts. 


The real potential value of autobiography lies in its being 
a very useful tool in establishing a closer and deeper relationship 
“between the individual and the counsellor. A combination 
of writing and counselling alternatively gives the individual 


new insights and new understandings about himself. 


e Limitations of Autobiography 
The first limitation of this technique of gathering 
information arises when the student cannot express himself 
correctly in writing. His expression may be so poor that even 


2. Clifford R. Shaw, The Jack Roller, The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1930. 


— 
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when he wishes to express his ideas, he may not be able to do 
so. 


Contrary to this is the case of an individual who has 
great facility with language. In his enthusiasm to impress 
people with literary models, the student may present facts 
in a distorted way. In such cases it is misleading to take 
autobiography at its face value. However, sometimes 
divergence from reality itself is very important in understanding 
an individual. 


An autobiography, written before an interview with the 
counsellor, can affect interview both ways. On the one hand, 
the interviewer may feel that he has told all and he has 
nothing more to add, therefore he may talk about other things. 
On the other hand, it may stimulate the interviewee to unfold 
himself more and more, since he has already given out the 
secrets of his life. In that case, it will help to establish a 
good relationship with the interviewer. 


Interpreting the Autobiography 
The guidance worker will find the following suggestions 
helpful in interpreting an autobiography. These are not all 
inclusive nor are they applicable to all cases, 


1. Read the autobiography through once to get a 
general impression about the individual’s personality. In 
particular the guidance worker should try to find out the 
general tone of the autobiography and see wether it gives the 
impression of ahappy person or a sad person, whether he 
talks about things that touch him and effect him deeply or 


superficially ? Second reading should be a little more 


thorough. The guidance worker should note if there is a 
cbange in the tone. Has the writer used many superlatives 


+ 
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or adjectives? Has he used many emotionally charged words? 
Has he made a continuous use of the words “I” and “me”. 


2. What is the general appearance of the document ? Is 
it neatly written or slovenly written ? Of course judgments 
about personality should not be formed too quickly from the 
general appearance and handwriting. If some tentatively 
formulated hypotheses are substantiated or supported by other 


facts, they may be accepted. 


3. The length of the autobiography will indicate the 
case With which the writer expresses himself, the degree of 
rapport, maturity and adjustment. 

4. Omissions are very important because they indicate 
that things are going well, because happy and peaceful persiods 
are passed over in silence, whereas humiliating episodes are 
described rather in details. However, if an autobiography 
omits some event of fact that is known to the counsellor, it 
indicates some trouble or difficulty. For example, a student 
may omit to mention anything about his parents, the counse- 
llor should try to find out about his parents, their relations 
with him etc. z 


5. Inaccuracies and inconsistercies throw a great light 
about the individual’s personality. But before the counsllor 
draws any conclusion or tries to go deeper into the study of 
the individual, he should try to see whether the inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies are unconscious or deliberately done. Un- 
conscious errors reflect the self-concept of the individual, but 
deliberate fabrication indicates deceit. This can be and should 
te confirmed in a subsequent interview. 


€. An autobiography usually consists of both descriptions 
and interpretations, The two must be distinguished, Actual 
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experiences of frustrations, desires, sufferings and hope should 
be separated from what the wiiter thinks about them, 


7. Almost all autobigraphies describe the adjustment 
mechanisms used to achieve an indirect satisfaction of a need. 
This satisfaction reduces tension and helps in maintaining self 
Tespect. Adjustment mechanisms are protective devices that 
the individual uses in easing or reduclng the emotional strain 
that otherwise would be intolerable, 

8. The depth of feelings expressed should be noted. Sha- 
llowness of feelings reflect that the writer is trying to hide 
Personal problems. It May also show that the writer is not 
interested in writing his life history. Depth of feelings shows 
two things: (a) the degree of maladjustment, and (b) the 
degree of rapport. In order to judge or gauge the depth of 
feeling, the counsellor may ask questions like. "Why does the 
writer choose to highlight certain events and gloss over others”? 


V. Diaries 

A diary is another tool by which information 
about the individuaican be collected, Itis the most perso- 
nal of personal documents and contains the record of such even- 
ts,thoughts and feelings as are of utmost improtance to the in- 
dividual But since it is not accessible to the counsellor, it has 
not been used. Tf it is available, it can be a unique and useful 
medium of throwing light Upon many important and vital asp- 
ects of the personality of the individual, because it contains a 
delicate reflection of emotions, Here the individual is less 
self-conscious than he is els: where. j 


The value of a diary will be limited if (i) the writer has 
not been able to express himself freely, and frankly, (2) he has 
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entered comments about the sad moments of his life only and 
not about the happy moments of life, (3) he has not described 
in detail the situations or the persons which have affected 
his life, and (4) enteries are not continuous, but of certain 


periods of his life. 


The procedures detailed above for interpreting an auto- 
biography are applicable to the interpretation of a dairy also, 
However, some specific approaches could be made: 


(1) References towards, self, family, friends and others 
should be noted. 

(2) If some references showing interests in leisure time 
and in school subjects etc , are available, the same may be 
noted. 

(3) Find out if the experiences as they develope and 
change, and as described there, have any significance for the 


writer. 
Section II 


Information Concerning personal adjustment can be 
collected in two ways: (a) by means of tests or questionnai- 
res etc., and (b) from some non-testing situations. 


In the previous section some of the non-testing situations 
were described where-by we can collect the necessary infor- 
mation. In this section we shall describe some of the testing 


situation, 
VI. The Sociometric Technique 


Each individual lives within a certain grcup 
and tries toconform to the code of behaviours set 
by that group. If he does not confirm, he is ridiculed 


and rejected by the group. This code set by any group ' 
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is known as the‘‘peer culture” and the group itself is called the 
“peer group”. To understand an individual, therefore, the 
teacher or the counsellor should try to understand the peer cul- 
ture and the role that the individual plays in that peer group. 
The standards and values of the peers determine toa very 
large extent how the individual will act and how?content he 
will be in the group setting. It is, therefore, important to app- 
raise the role of the individual in the group and the group 
structure. This will tell us of the social interplay in the group, 
the place of each individual, his social aspirations and his repu- 
tation among his peers. We can also determine the patterns 
of attraction and repulsion. This is possible to get through 
sociometric tests. Sociometry is the science dealing with the 
social acceptances and rejections of individuals among their peers 
and sociometric test is a device to evaluate pupil’s behaviour, 
This procedure reveals actual and natural groupings within a 
large group. It involves a spontaneous choice of associates 
Thus we obtain two kinds of information — — 
individual within 
influenced by the co 


the place of the 
the grcup and the group behaviour as 
ntribution of the individual members. 


The test is a very simple one. Each pupilin the group 
is asked to write his first, second and sometimes his third 


choices about several significant and pertinent types of social 
settings. He has to select names from the group itself. For 


example, he may be asked questions like this: (1) Whom 
would you like to sit next to youin the class or 


in the bus 
while going for a picnic ? 


(2) Whom would you like to nomi- 


nate as the monitor of the class or captain of the game you 


Play? (+) With whom do you enjoy most? (4) With 


whom would you like to work in the science laboratory ? The 
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directions are that the individual has to name three persons 

in order of preference. All of the above questions aré posi- 

tive questions and hence show social acceptances. We’ can 

also give negative questicns which shew sccial rejection. For 
example: (1) Whom would you hot want to be the president of 
the club of which you are a member? (2) With whom- 
Would you not like to walk home? Here again the individua} 
May state three preferences. 


We can tabulate the data as follows. Let the members 
of the group be numbered from 1 to 10. “Choosers”’ are-wri=— 
tten in the vertical column and ‘“‘choosen’.’ in ¿the horizontal; 
column. Total choices received by each member are shown at 
“the bottom. A similar table can be made for social rejections. 
There in the vertical column will be listed the “rejectors’’” and” 
„in the horizontal columan “rejected”’ ei 


In the cells in the table given below we shall put check marks, 
-It is:convenient for computation, if we have either ‘different — 
Jetters for the choices or members. Let f stand for first, s for” 
„second and t for third, The first member selects No.-3,-5 and-6- - 
as his first, second and third choices respectively hence f, s and. 

t are written in cells blow 3, 5and 6. Similarly member No. E 
ssleects 2. 1 and 5 as his first, second and third cheices. 
respectively and so on. Now add the number of first, second, : 
third chioces for each column, we find that member 1 has heen ' 
given first choice by one member and second choice by one 
member. So his total is 2. In the above table there are some ~ 


mutual selections. For example, member No. ! bas selected- 


member No. 3 and 3 has selected 1 though the choices are not 
the same, i Tie i l 


tot 
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Table 


Q: Whom would you like to sit next to you in the 
Class ? 


-o r e ee 
Choosen 
Choosers. 


— 


First choice | 1 2 2 


1 =- oe ey eee 
Second 
choice Des L EEEN bl ea 1 - 
Third alioi] SE 12> ARSS 
Total : 2 2 


` 
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The above data can be show graphically in the form of 
asociogram. A sociogram is a diagram showing interpersonal 
relations within a group. There’can bea separate socigtam 
for each choice, or one socioyram for the three choices, In the 
latter case we have to use three different colours for joining the 
Points representing different members. For the first Choice, 
the sociogram is shown below. A selection is shown by an 
arrow. Suppose 2 selects 3, it will be represnted by 2...... 3. 
If there is a mutual selection, that is, 2 selects 3 and 3 selects 


2, it is shown as 2<... 


Sociogram for the data given in the table 
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If both acceptances and rejections are to be shown 
in the same sociogram, the one may be shown by a solid line 
and the second by a dotted line. Foa example 1 selects 2, 2 
selects 3, but ! rejeccs 3 will be shown as. 


Q 
és 


Interpretation of a Sociogram : 


The study of one sociogram or several related sociograms 
adds materially’ to the understanding wf social relationships 
among individuals. The results can be used in many signifi- 
cant ways anda plan of remedial action can be formulated. 
In interpreting a sociogram, the following suggestions will be 
found very helpful. 

1. Concentrate on one person at a time, and makea 
detailed study of the choices made and received. These choi- 
ces would reveal whether certain pupils Lave been chosen, 
overlooked or rejected contrary to your expectations, 


2, The isolates and the stars may te looked for, An 
isolate is a member whom no body chooses. Of course he is not 
Tejected. A star is a member of the group, who receives most 
of the choices. After the isolates and starts have been iden- 
tified, try to discover the cause for such selections or status. 
The individual can be isolated for several reasons: (a) he may 


P 
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be anew member of the group, (b) he may be of a shy and 
withdrawing nature and so does not try to make friendships 
with others, (c) he may belong to alower or upper socio- 
economicilevel so that he is not ascepted in the group and so on. 


Similarly a particular member may be named most for 
various reasons : (a) he may be the most brilliant chiid in the 
group, (b) or he may be very domineering etc. 

3. Disoover mutual or reciprocal choices, that is, look 
for individuals who select each other. This reciprocal choice 
may be due to their beiug close relations, or they may be 
neighbours or there may be common interests etc. 


4. Look for triangles or some other in-group relationships. 
A triangle shows three persons selecting one another. These 
harp divisions in the group. The 


show evidence of cliques, or $ 
. group is thus divided into several sub-groups, who may be anta- 
ld most often disagree and 


gonistic to one another. They wou 
would not cooperate with one another. Sometimes there may 
be chain in choices. For axample 4 selects B, B selects C, © 


selects D, and so on. 
5. Finally, how does the sociogram loo 


look shaggy and lack form ? If that be the case, 
ness and lack of direction in the group, and it becomes difficult 


to get any cooperation from the group on any common project. 
© $ 


k like ? Does it 
there is loose- 


After hoving found the cause which make some individu- 
als isolated from the group, ‘the guidance worker can often 
help those children to develop everyday social graces. It may be 
just by improving his personal appearance that the child may 
become acceptable to the group. The guadance worker 1 genes 
ral, can work on three points: (a) providing opportunities tor 


% 


` 
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developing friendly relationships, (b) improving social skills, 
and (c} building up competency for accomplishing some thing. 


Sociogram is a very useful way of studying the individ- 
ual, but a caution is needed, Group structure is never static; 
it is dynamic. It changes from ‘time to time, A child who joins 
a new group may be an isolate, but may after sometime be- 


come a star. Hence sociograms may be constructed and studied 
at intervals, 


VIL. Sociodrama or Spontaneous Role Playing 

It is another device for getting information about the child, A 
situation is dramatized and children play the roles of different 
individuals. This helps them explore their feelings about the 
situation that is dramatized and thereby reveal their attitudes, 
beliefs, interests and ideals. This tole.playing situation is enac- 
ted like this. The teacher first reads a carefully structured 
story of some typical problem of life 1 his story has no ending, 
but terminates in a dilemma. The class then is encouraged 
to finish the story in role Playing sess‘ons, 


Example: Story: 


One day two boys were walking 
school. One of them saw some thing that looked like a rupee 


note. He picked it up. The other got it from him saying “Let 


us go to that shop and get change forit”, They got the change. 
Then— — 


Sg ee A mene 

This story poses a real problem and 
seriously. During dramatization, 
with one or the other boy and expr 
their comments, which are mostly 
the teacher to diagnose cultural v 


back home from the 


sets students to think 
they identify themselves 
ess their feelings through 
free and frank. This helps 
alues that the students have 
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imbibed in themselves. For example,some of the comments 
may be: “I do not think they should have taken the money 
themselves. They should have tried to find the person who 
may have dropped it”. 

“The rupee note should Have been taken by the person 
who picked it up first ’’. 

“They seould have bought some sweets with that rupee 
note and enjoyed the sweets together.” 

“They should have subscribed this to some charitable insti- 
tution or helped some poor man”’. 


Value of Sociodrama 


Sociodrama is an excellent device to gain information 
about the individual. It helps the individual mould his throught 
and actions according to group decisions, If an individual pupil 
happens to make a choich unacceptable to his class fellows or 
his teacher, it will be contradicted by some body in the group. 
That choice can easily be discarded by the group because it is 
in the play situation and there is no danger of the individual 
being hurt. Thus the individual who expresred his opinion or 
feelings is helped by the group in seeing the correct point of 
view. Similarly if an individual expresses his feelings about a 
problem tnat has been causing him some anguish, the group, by 
their comments and suggestions in play, helps the individual to 
solve that problem. Role playing has worked remarkably well 
in preparing persons to handle personal problems. In real life, 
one cannot retrace the steps or decisions once taken, whereas 
in sociodrama one has the chance of exploring appropriate ways 
of dealing with others. These explanations are at the play 
level and there is no penalty for failure. In fact failure is expe- 
cted and accepted, and therefore one does not try to evolve 
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defense mechanisms like rationalization etc. 


SECTION Ii 


Adjustment Mechanisms or Defence Mechanisms, 


ee v 

Earlier in this chapter we have mentioned that some per- 
sons,who cannot adjust to life situations as they arise, resort to 
behaviour patterns, which are socially iess desirable and indivi- 


dually less healthful. They make use of defense mechanisms. 
Some of the common mechanisms are: . 


(a) Compensation: When a person has some defect or 


lacks some quility, he develops some other trait to reduce the 
tension caused by the defect, This is called compensation, The 
short girl puts on shoes of extremely high heels and the fat 


boy overacts himself in a social gathering. These are examples” 
of compensation, If the compensation occurs in an activity ` 


other than the cne of felt deficiency, 

compensation, A child who is deéficien 
activity, but performs physical feats is transferring his compen- 
sation from the academic field to the field of physical activities 


Parents who have not attained the success they dreamt, push 
their children to the field of their ambition. 


it is called transferred 


(B) Identification: Individuals 
themselves with other successful pe 
mechanism of identifiction, A boy 
his father and always brag of the s 
thus hide his failures, 


tsons, They are using the 
may identify himself with’ 
uccesses of his father, and 


(c) Kgtionalization: It is a thinking 
individual deceives himself by justifying 


t in abstract academic’ 


usually attempt to identify — 


` essential for the guidanc 
~ haviours which indicate 
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game blames his racquet for the defeat- He is rationalizing his 
failure. Similarly when we criticize our tools for the inability to 
do a piece of work, we are rationalizing our action. This is 
shifting of the responsibility for cur failures to factors outside 


us, Sour-grape attitude is another example of rationalization. 


Sometimes the individual makes remarks even before 
own to cover the failure. The oft 
action is the remark that a card 


makes “unlucky in cards, lucky 


failure is experienced. This is d 
qnoted example of this kind of 
player, who is losing the game, 
in love ”. 


(d) Projection: It is similar to rationalization. Thn indi- 
vidual puts the blame for his failure either on a person or on 
unfavourable factors in the environment. A clerk who reaches 


late fn the office blames the transportation. though he knows 
he did not start in good time to catch the bus for the office. 
When one points to the same fault in others is also using the 
mechanisin of projection. For example, a boy, who steals 
Mangoes from a garden, says that he did not steal as many 
mangoes as his friend stole. In all these examples the indivi- 
dual makes efforts to dodge reality and explain unsatisfying 
consequences of his own behaviour, 


The knowledge of these defense meachanisms is very 
e worker. He should look for the be- 
the utilization of one or more of these 
what the guidance worker should look 
ed excessively. To some extent the use 
ot only allowed, but is essential. Then 
they serve constructive and adjustive purposes. But beyond 
certain extent they are harmful and must be checked. The best 
way to avoid the development of such mechanisms is to give 
opportunities to the individual for proper growth, thought and 
decision by participation in various activities and by successful 
accomplishments in some of them. 


mechanisms, However, 
for is, when these are us 
of these mechanisms 1s n 


v CHAPTER X 
Cumulative Record 


Adequate guidance presupposes compilation of data. 
Unless the data on the problem at issue is avilable, the, 
problem cannot be viewed in Proper perspective. Moreover 
` the data may be needed by more than one persons, hence data 
must be recorded in one form or the other. The first requisite 
for recording data is that it must be accurate. No amount of 
satistical monouvering can overcome: the faults of inaccurate 
records, Furthermore the conclusions based on inaccurate 
data do not yield useful and worthwhile results. 


One way of recording facts about an individual is to keep 
his cumulative record. A cumulative record is an account 
of the child’s history in the school. It begins as soon as he 
enters the primary school and continues till he leaves the school 
for good. In some cases it may be kept even beyond his 
school career. In that case information regarding _ his 
employment, his success or otherwise and his adjustment may 
be mentioned. However, this would rarely be possible, 


Planning a cumulative record card is a local matter, A 
type of card found useful and practicable at one place may'jnot 
Serve the purpose in another situation. It should fe evolved 
in the situation in the light of what is needed and how it can 
be recorded. The background training and experience of the 
teachers would play an important role in devising the card. 
It must be clearly understood that what the card should contain 

is determined by what use is to be made of the card. If it is 
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used simply as a record for reporting the academic achieve- 
ments and other things of pupils to their parents, the kind of 
record will be different from when it is used for diagnostic and 
remedial purposes for the pupils. Therefore use is the primary 
consideration. Content, form andvlocation are secondary. The 
answers to the questions “who uses it” ? “And for what 
purpose” ? determine the content and its form. 


Considerations in the Construction of Cumulative Record 


The first and foremost consideration in planning a cumlative 
record is, that it should contribute to the maximum extent 
in the realization of the educational objectives. The record 
should help all who use it in understanding the child asa 
‘developing organism and not as something static. The child 
changes from day to day, week to week aud month to month, 
His education should reflect this continuous growth which, 
in turn, should be reflected in the cumulative record. There 
should be ample apparent evidence of the growth that takes 
place in the child over a number of years that he remains in 
the school. 


A good record should present data in annual or terminal 
divisions. This enables the user to view the growth incre- 


ments easily. Use of complicated symbols or statistical terms 


~ should be’avoided as for as possible. If the terms are used in 


their technical concepts, they may not be clear to the teacher, 
who is the’potential user of the record. If such technical 
terms are used, the value of the record would be minimised, 
In planning a cumulative record, we should keep in mind 


answers to the the following questions: 


(1) What is to go in the record ? That is, what should 
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be its content ? 

(2) In what form is the record to be maintained ? 
That is, what should be the format of the record? Should a 
single sheet be used for each year or for the whole period or 
should it be kept in a file ? 

3. Where should the record be kept to be of maxium 
use to all the users and at the same time should remain 
confidential. < 


(3) What is the function of different persons (teachers) 
counsellors, etc.) in preparing and using the record ? 


We shall answer these questions one by one. 


l. The content of the Cumulative Record. The pattern 
and content of the record reflects the programme of the school 
as to how the individual child is studied to be understood. 
Hence all aspects of child's life should find a place in it. It 
should not just contain the result of achievement tests 
administered from time to time, but it should say something 
bout the Personality of the child, his social and emotional 
adjustments, his interests, his goals, and his activities ins 
and outside the school, The record must indici'e in some 
manner whether his interests are becoming broa/ler or narrower, 
and whether his vattitudes and beliefs are becoming more 
tigid or flexible, All of these will be reflected in ample 
measures if the record ccntains: (a) Personal identifying 
data like name, sex, address, and date of birth etc. (b) 
Home and family background including number of brothers 
and sisters, parents, their occupations and income etc. (c) 
Facts of personal appearance including health. (d) Results 
of achievements in the academic areas, (e) Special abilities 
and accomplishment, (£) Aspirations in life and genuineness 
of purpose. (g) Traits of character and personality inclu liag 
citizenship qualities, z 


ta 
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The above list can be made more exhaustive and long, 
and each school must first carefully consider its objectives 
of maintaining the record and then devise the form. To 
begin with avery simple form of recording data may te 
devised, It may contain the most common items of student’s 
life in school and only those items that are most likely to be 
used by the teachers and the sounsellors. The form may then 
be revised from time to time as the guidance proramme® is 
enlarged and more details are needed about each individual 
student, In fact the record is to be built up in she school rather 
then be transplanted from outside. Teachers should first feel 
the value of keeping the record. If teachers are compelled to 
record facts without understanding their implications, they are 
likely to be inaccurate in recording facts. On the other hand, 
if they understand the importance of certain facts and they feel 
that those facts are vital in understanding the individual child, 
they (teachers ) will not only be careful in recording those facts 
but be faithful and objective. Hence recording should never be 
an imposition from an external authority. It should grow out 
of the minds of the teachersr 

2. Form of the Cumulative Record: In deciding the form 
in which record is to be kept, one has to decide many confli- 
cting issues. On the one hand one wishes to give as ‘much 
information as available, and on the other hand one wishes 
the record to be compact Similarly on the one hand one wishes 
that the record should be used by different people for different 
purposes at different places and on the other hand one wants 
the information to be centrally lccated. Any actual record 
system, in fact, must be a compromise between these values, 

_ Three types of cumulative records can be u:ed in schools 

(a) The'single card, (b) one folder or packet, and (c) 

the cumulative folder, s 
i 


G 


w” Y. 
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The single card type of record provides a single card. 

The data is recorded on both sides of it. The folder or packet 
type of record is a file. Cards containing information about 
ah individual child are filed in it. This provides flexibility, 
~~ which the single card does not have, because various types of 
information about the people may be recorded on a card and the 
card inserted in the file. There is a scope of revision, because | 
only a part of the card would be revised. Thus revision does 
not disrupt the total record. The third type, that is, the 
cumulative record-folder combines the first two. It contains 
the’ single card as well as space for: additional information, 


which may be written on additional forms and put in the 
folder (file). 


Tn India many cumulative record forms have been de- 
vised mostly on the basis of the form suggested by the 
Secondary Education Commission. The author developed one 
form at the Government Training College, Jullundur. The 
same is reproduced here later. It may, however, be tepeated 
that it is a suggestive form. Changes can be and should be 
made according to local conditions, 


3. Responsibility fer Collecting and Recording data. 
The ficumulave record card should be filled as a coopera- ` 
tive enterprise of the school Staff, guidance staft and students. 
Students must Le niade to realise that records are kept for 
their benefit and as such they must record data faithfully and 
honestly. The data to be tilled by students should pertain to 
information regarding their Personal hist 
ground eie. The teacher is a contribut 
- the record. He contributes anecdota 


ory including home back 
nr as well as a user of 
l materials, information 


ae a 
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regarding growth of the pupil particularly in the field of achie- 


vement testing. Asa user, he tries to understand the child 
on the basis of the information already contained in the record. 
Guidance staff contributes data regarding tests (intelligence 
test, aptitude tests etc). They use this data as background 
material for conferences with pupils and parenrs. 


Some method should be followed in placing responsibi- 
lity on various people so that each person has definite duties 
to perform in collecting aud recording data. Since a cumula- 
tive record is a continuous thing, it has to be kept upto date. 


4. Using Commulative Record. The ability to use 
commulative record efficiently requires training and high 
degree of insight into human behaviour. Training is particu- 
larly required in interpreting test scores. Unless a teacher 
knows the significance of standard scores, percentile norms 
etc. in which form test scores are recorded, he shall not be able 
to interpret these scores correctly. Hence there is a need of 
supplementing the training of the teachers with some kind of 
in-service training in statistical methods and interpretation of 
test scores. Another useful device would be to provide a 
detailed manual with the cumulative record. This manual 
should describe how tn make enteries in the record nnd how 
to interpret each entry. 


The cumulative record is the first source of study for 
the teacher or the guidance staff whenever they wish to study 
the individual. Most often this is the only source to form a 
basis for diagnosing behaviour disorders among students, 
ard of discovering retarded progress. This also provides 


information regarding individual studics fcr case conferences 
with them and with their parents, 


n k : 
SPECIMEN CUMVLATIVE RECORD DEVELOPED BY THE AUTHOR. 


PON me 


LENS 


MOE T Se A e a A 
Name of school j Class and date of Admissicn Class and date | Reasons for 
| joining. | Number of transfer transfer. 
y 3 4 5 


1 


eo 


AN 


I. General Information. 


Name in full (In Block letters) 4 , 
Name of father/guardian (In case of guardian state the exact relationship). 
Date of birth. 

Religion. É 

Caste (In case of students belonging to schedule castes or tribes only). 
Permanent address. 

First address (on joining school). 

Change in address (If any). 

Change of school ‘if any). 


2 
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Father 
Mother 
Guardian 
(if other 


than 
parents). 


Se SN 


Ea. 4 x 


II Socio-economic Information. 


Religion | Health | Educational] Occupa- | Monthly j Deceased 
Name Qualifica- tion income j 
tions. 


Q 
ş 
Peete loo ho H o N E U S 
Number of dependents (for individual family}. k 
Number of dependents (in case of joint families). S 
Number earning members (in case of joint families). & 
Total Income. ‘Boys | Girls Total | 
(a) Num ber of children in the family. z as eT 
(bì Number of older children in the family. 
c) Number of younger children in the family. ee 
Number and relationships of any other mem- a 
bers living with the family. Gu 


Home environment. 


III Attendance ae ee aed eee Henan Recor ae 


pel 


Se oe Oe, hc ee III term Total 


Possible a a Possible | Actual 


I Term IL term 
Possible = Actual possible E a psa |)? pee 


= E 


os aa NS eee ee E 
Reasons for prolonged and continuous absense (if any). 


D 
SS 
> 
2 
Q 
o 
$ 
~e 
an 
ey 
S 
3 
g 
N 
a 
= 
= 
~ 
a 
N 
A 
Q 
o 
$ 
= 
an 
= 
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IV Academic Achievement 


Cumulative Record 


| 


Position or Percentile Rank 
Highest and lowest marks obtained 
Marks obtained 


First 
nguage 


| 


| 


la 


Total Marks 
Position or Percentile Rank 


Highest and lowest marks obtained 
Marks obtained 


General 
Science 


Total Marks 
Position or Percentile Rank 


Stud- | 


ies 


Highest and lowest marks obtained 


Marks obtained 


Position or Percentile Rank 


Social 


Highest and lowest marks obtained 


Marks obtained 


Total Marks 
Possitton or Percentile Rank 


Highest and lowest marks obtained 


Marks obtained 


| Total Marks 
ee 


Year and month 


| English ieee | 


Subje 
cts 


OO Á F 
( Name the subjects ) 


961 


He/She is doing very good work in 

He/She is doing above average work in =do— 

He/She is doing average work in —do— 

He/She is doing below average work in Be 
do 


He/She is doing very poor work in 
Any distinctions won 

Special abilities (if any) 

Special merit. 

Any help given. 


DONDA oy om 


V _ Intelleingence Test Results . 
CATE M ee mie be Oe 
Name of test Date of adminis- Chronological Mental age or 
tration age score 


Remarks. 
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VI Health Appraisal 


Date | General 
Appear- 
| ance 


General Health Ratıng. 


Height 
in 


inches | Right 


| 


Hearing 


Left 


Vision 


Right |Left 


Medical Finding and Recommendations. 


| 


Tonsils| Heart Chest measurement 
Teeth] beat. |—————-—-——-—— 
Expan- |Normal| Contra- 
ded cted 
I 


— 


prosa aaniwpnucng 
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VII Record of Co-curricular Activities 


Quality of Participation 


Ly 

LU n 
aie 

mog | Attendence 

WN — 
ERACI aa 

Sem | Activity 

lo) 


—— ee 
Quality of Participation 


Attendance 


Activity 


Citizenship 
and 
Social 


Quality of Participation 


oO 

5 O 
4 Attendance 

in 

< Activity 

= Quality of Participation 

ga 

Tzi Attendance 

w 

Š ea 
a Activity 


ee ee 
Quality of Participation 


G 

z Attendance 

z Activity 

rd Quality of Participation 
= — 
2 Attendance z 

g ~ 
S Activity 


. 


VIII Abilities and Aptitudes 
Teachers Estimates 


NT 


Year | Esti- | Signa- |Year | Esti- | Signa- [Year| Esti- | Signa- 
% mate ture mate ture mate ture 


Abilities Os 

l. Verbal 

comprehension | 

2. Verbal ‘ 
facility f 

3. Reasoning 

4. Speed of 
work 

5. Observation 

6. Practical 


Aptitudes 


1. Spatial 

. Commercial 
. Mechanical 
. Artistic 

. Literary 

. Scientific 

. Agricultural 


NAM Feat 


poon 20nvjnio? 


661 


1X Personality Traits. 


Year | Rating | Signature | Yea Rating Signature 


00g 


1. Habit of work, 

2. Attitudes towards studies. 

3. Attitudes towards life in general 

4, Self confidence. 

5. Persistance. 

6. Cooperativeness, 

7. Sociability. 

8. Consideration to others, 
9. Sense of responsibility. 

10. Emotional contre), 

11. Initiative. 


12. Moral integrity. 
13. Honesty. f 
14. Leadership. 
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Cumulative Record 


X General Remarks and Anecdotal Records 
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Mention was made earlier that a manual should accomp- 
any a cumulative record form. The manual should contain 
explanations and definitions of technical terms used and should 
also give detailed instructions for filling the form, A detailed 
manual is not envisaged here, However, some explanation of 
terms and instructions for {filling the cumulative form 
suggested above are stated below. 


Filling the Record Form 


I General Information 


Most of the columns in this section can be got filled by 
the student or his gaurdian at the time of first admission. 
Changes in address (if any ) can be filled as and when a child 
notifies those changes. Itis hoped that the cu 
will accompany the child wt 


ed by the teacher (if he 
so desires) from the school office record, 
If Socio-Economic Information 


Like J, 
of first admis 


$ 
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the teacher should record such information about the home as 
has a direct bearing on the personality development of the 
child and if that information is easily. available. The teacher 
should never try to eke out information from other students 
regarding the environments of the family. Eking out informa- 
tion from others will create a mistrust in the mind of the child. 
If information regarding the size of the family, reputation of 
the family for honesty and integrity can be obtained easily, 
the same may be entered. Wheather the child is fatherless or 
motherless or has a step mother (this information is not diffi- 
cult to scure) has a great significance in the development of 


the child. Hence these facts should be recorded. 


111 Attendance Record 

Here “possible ’’ means the number of days class met in 
any one term and « actual” means the number of days the 
student attended. This information can be get from the atten- 
dance register. 

IV Academic Achievement 

In the chapter on Measurement of Achievement, it “was 
emphasized that indicating the marks (called raw’ scores) that 
a student gets is of absolutely no value to any body. 80 out of 
200 does not meen any thing, because it does not show whether 
the child is avarage or above average or near the top of the 
class. To give the idea of the standing ofa child ina subject 
the highest marks and lowest marks obtained by the class 
would be a good indicator of how the child compares with other 
children. It will still be beter if, besides this, his position in 
the.class is also stated in the form +4, or $$ and so on. 4/.2 
means that the child stands fourth in a class of seventy two and 
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10/50 would mean, he stands {0th in a class of 50 students, If 
only the position is stated, without telling the number of stu- 
dent in the class, it is incomplete information. To stand 3rd in 


a class of 20 is altogether different from standing 3rd in a class 
of 100. The same 


chievement. tests are usually 
n that context, it Tepresents 
tal group for which that test 


guidance Programme is the 
There is every likelihood of 


Success if we start with the Strengths and build our plans on 


mme may be suggested, 
Z 


If the child has earned 
intellectual field, distinctions like 


in a particular subject or of Tetainin, 
particular subject throughout in a 
mentioned in the relevent column, 


some distinctions in the 
Standing first or second 
& the top position in a 
class, the same may be 

Special abilities in the 
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context of this cumulative record means abilities in any 
subject that need special mention and that could be exploited 
by the counsellor for something. For example, a child may be 
particularly good in expressive art .or in doing computational 
work very fast without errors or he may be interested and 
shows good grasp over laboratory techniques in science etc. 
Such abilities do help to plan for his future, because they 
indicate his interests, ‘Special merit’? means prizes or scholar- 
ships won Ly tke child. In the column ‘other help’ 
help in the form of fee concession or help given out of red 
cross fund etc, may be stated. 


V Intelligence Test Score 

If no standardized tests are available, this section may 
be deleted. But in almost all states, some intelligence tests 
have been standardized or are being standardized. These can 
be used for this purpose. Since these tests provide scores of 
different types, care should be taken to write the type of 
Scores computed in the remarks column. lf the test gives 
mental age it may be mentioned, but if it gives only standard 
scores, the same may be mentioned. The name of the test 
and the date of administration should also be entered in the 
appropriate columns. 


VI Health Appraisal 


Certain appraisals like ‘hearing’ ‘vision’ etc. should be 
done once a year by the specialists and results entered in 
the relevent columns. If, however, some medical examination 
is held outside the usual time, the findings of the same must 
be mentioned with the date on which that examination was 


held. Simpler measurements like ‘height’, ‘weight’, ‘chest 
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measurement’ etc., which can be taken by the class teacher 
or the physical education teacher should be taken twice or 
thrice in a year and entered immediately after that. 
General health ratings should be pronounced by the doctor. 
To start with ratings can be given on a three point scale- 
above average, average, and below average, A small 
explanatory note may be added soas to make rating more 
meaningful to the user. 


Medical findings and recommendations would be written 
with regard to some particular defect found and remedy 
` Suggested to remove that defect. For instance, a child may 
have tonsils and may be recommended to undergo anoper- 
ation or his vision may be found defective and he may be 
recommended to have glasses, The teacher should see that 
these suggestions are carried out by the parents and when that 
has been done, the same may be noted, so that some user ata 
later stage knows when the operation was performed or when 
the child started using glasses, This also shows how the 
Parents react. Are they receptive oy do they resist ? 


VII Record Of Co-curricular Activities 
3 Six categories of activities have been mentioned, Under 
intellectual activities may be included activities like the use ` 
of library books, general treading, composing poems, writing 
stories and articles ete, Physical activities will include games, 
field and track events. Practical Activities are activities’ in 
which Some practical work or manual work is involved eg. 
gardening, making models, wood work, needle work etc. 
Aesthetics include music, drawing, dancing, Painting etc. Other 


interests and hobbies are stamp collecting, coin collecting, 
photography etc, 


- 


i a A Ft 
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After mentioning the name of the activity, approximate 
time spent in a week should be entered. Most of the activ- 
ities are continuous ones and it is not difficult{to find the 
approximate time that the individual spends in its pursuit. 
For example, a hockey player spends about one hour 
a day for six days in a week, hence it is 6 hoursa week. One 
may devote about an hour a day to ‘general reading, and so 
6hours a week would be approximate time spent in this 
activity. However, there are activities which are not so 
regular and continuous as the ones described above. For 
them approximate time spent in the year may be mentioned 
or approximate time per month may be calculated and entered. 
For example, hiking may be done once a year for a fortnight 
orso, In this case ‘fortnight in the year.’ may be mentioned 
in the appropriate column, If scouting is done twice a 
week for two hours each day, it comes to 4 hours a 
week, 


Quality cf participation means the part that the indivi- 
dual takes in the activity. He may be very active, just active 
or a passive participant. His performance may be excellent, 
good, average and below average These are qualitative 
statements. If possible, brief explanation as to the meaning 
of these terms may be added. If a particular individual holds 
any office for any activity, the same must be mentioned in 
the column quality of participation’. For example, ‘Secretary 
of music club, or ‘president of social service league’ and so 
on. Itis also important in this case to mention the period 
for which he holds office and the quality of his work as an 


office bearer. 


VIII Abilities and Aptitudes 
jn the absence of any standardized aptitude tests teach- 
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rs estimate is the only thing that is available to us. Here 
again, like VII above, qualitative assessment is the only possi- 
ble thing. For the present, this estimate may be given on a 
three point scale-marked (M) average (A), and below average 
(Ba). There is bound to be some subjectivity in the judgment 
of these abilities, therefore, if more than one teacher can give 
the estimate and some sort of an average is found, it will be 
better than estimate of one teacher, For example ‘speed of 
work’ may be assessed by almost al teachers (say five). 7 Let 
their estimates be, four give M, and one gives A, it is definite- 
ly M. On the other hand, if the ratings are one M and four 
A’s, it is definitely A. If such an arrangment of getting 
estimates by more than one teachers is possible then the scale 
used may be a four or five point scale. 
s IX Personality Traits 

These are also to be tated 
des. Here again three point sca! 
and Below average (Ba) ma 
ended to four or five points, 


like the abilities and aptitu- . 
le of Good (Gd) Average (Av) 
y be used, The scale can be ext- 


X General Remarks and Anecdotal Record 


Here any praiseworthy acts don 
of honesty or courage ete, 
responsibility held Ly 
his habits not covered in 
ambitions or aspiration 


e by the child—~—an act 
may be mentioned, Positions of 
the child and not Specified earlier, 
IX above, his travel experiences, his 
s based on teacher,s observation cr 
stated by the child himself should also be mentioned here. 
Anecdotal records is a description of some informa] obser, 
yation made by the teacher, 
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Characteristics of A Cumulative Record 


In most cases the cumulative record will serve as the 
major source of information about an individual and it would 
also be made the basis of counsellis:g that individual, therefore 
_it must be valid, comprehensive and reliable. 

1. Valid, Validity here means’ truthfulness. The facts 
recorded must be authentic. Nothing should be recorded that is 
based on rumours or second hand information. It is better not 
to write any information than to write untrue information. 


2, Comprehensive, The information about the individual 
contained in the cumulative record should be as complete as 
possible. It should provide both longitudinal and cross-sectio- 
nal picture about the student. A longitudinal picture is 
_ developmental history over a period of time. Cross sectional 
picture is the picture ofa particular individual at a certain 
time in all aspects. Writing scholasticattainments of a student 
for all terms for three years in bis longitudinal picture in the 
area of achievement, but his status in intelligence, academic 
achievement, interests etc. at one particular moment is his cross 


sectional picture. 


3. Complete. The data for each phase of development 
of a particular student must be complete so that valid 
conclusions can be drawn. For example, a single intelligence 
or achievement test result is very inadequate to make it a basis 
of judgment. The old proverb “A little information is a 
dangerous thing’ is very apt’ in this situation of recording 
facts in the cumulative record. Half truth and isolated bits 
of information, howsoever truthful they may be, are of little 
Suse and give a very distorted picture about the individual, The 
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above three characteristics can very well be summed up in the 
phrase “The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”. 


4. Accurate All the information recorded must be acc- 
urately recorded. A simple clerical mistake may damage 
the whole Programme. If instead of (63, one writes 103 as 
Score of an individual in English let us say, one can imagine 
the difference in the educational guidance for that student. 
Hence the task of transcribing data from the original source 
to the cumulative record should be entrusted to the most 
competent and dependable teachers, 


5. Objective There should be as high a degree of objec- 
tivity in Tecording data as Possible, Personal opinions and 
judgment should be reduced to the mini 


6. Usable How effectively the cumulative record is used 
by the teachers, counsellors and o 


their attitude, However, 


some external factors, These are: (i) the record file must be 


» (ii) data must be presented in the 
form that it can easily be interpreted, 


CHAPTER XI 
Counseliing Concepts and Theories 


The most vital part of the guidance programme is coun- 
selling, as it lends meaning and purpose to guidance. That 
is why, counselling has come to be recognized as the “heart” 
of any guidance programme. Counselling makes effective use 
of information gathered about any individual. This informa- 
tion leads the individual to self insight, self analysis, and self 
direction, that help him to make choices, plan action, and 
come to decisions. The self direction also enhances his total 
growth and development so very essential for adequate adjust- 
ment to environment. Ifno counselling is undertaken, the 


energy, talent, and time spent in collecting information are 
wasted, 


Definition of Counselling 


Counselling, like any other psychological term has, been 
defined in‘several ways. Some of them are conflicting, but 
most of them have some common’ elements. 


Webster’s Dictionary defines it as “Consultation; mutual 
interchange of opinions; deliberating together,” Strang? 
defines it as “face-to-face relationship in which growth takes 
place-in the counsellor as well as tbe - counsellee.’’ 
She thinks that the relationsbip between the fcounse- 
llor and the counsellee is of great value in and for itself. The 

1. Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, New 


SO Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University 
e 243, 
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atmosphere created by the counsellor is that of acceptance, 
permissiveness and understanding. In such an atmosphere, 
therefore, the counsellee feels free to open his mind and talk 
about his difficulties and fears. Thereby he gains security 
instead of anxiety. He begins to understand himself and this 
self understanding helps him to make choices. 


Humphrys and Traxler? think that ‘counselling is the 
application of the personnel resources of the school or other 
institutions to the solution of the problems of individuals”. 
According to Willey and Andraw 3, counselling is a mutual 
learning process. It involves two individuals— one seeking help 
and the other, a professionally trained person, helps the first 
to orient and direct himself towards a goal, which leads to his 
maximum development and growth in his environment. Thus 
counselling has a social significance. The counsellor helps the 
counsellee to view himself as a social being interested to pro- 
mote the welfare of alland become a useful member of his 
community. Each counselling period. in fact, is an adventure 
in social orientation and establishing social relationships. 


According to Wrenn 4, counselling is a personal and 
dynamic relationship between two individuals—an older, more 
experienced and wiser (counsellor) anda younger, less experi- 
enced and less wise (counssellee). The latter has a problem for 
which he seeks the help of the former. The two work ‘together 


2. J. Anthony Humpheyrs and Arthur E, Traxler Guidance Ser- 
vices, Science Research Associates, Inc, Chicago. P.159. 


3. Roy Deverl Willey and Deen D. Andrew Modren Methods and 
Techniques in Guidance, New York, Harper and Brothers P. 323. 

4. Gilbert C. Wrenn, and Dugan E. Willis “Guidance Procedures 
in High School, Mincapolis, University of Mannesota Press, 1950, 
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so that the problem may be more clearly defined and the. 
counselee may be helped to a self determined solution. 


Arbuckle® thinks that counselling has three elements. 
First, it involves two persons. Secondly, the objective is to 
assist the counselee to solve his problems independently. And 
thirdly, that this is a professional task and must be performed 
by professionally trained people. 


Cottle® increases the elements of counselling to five. The 
first element relates to the establishing of a relationship of 
mutual respect between the two individuals involved in the 
counselling process. This is, what is known as “Rapport” in 
pshychological literature. This can b2 achieved when the coun- 
sellor exhibits an attitude of friendliness and cooperativeness 
and the counsellee has the attitude of trust and confidence. 
The whole atmosphere should be that of permissiveness, where 
opinions can be expressed freely and honestly by the counsellee 
without any fear of criticism and reprisal by the counsellor. 


The second element in counselling is communication 
between the counsellee and the counsellor. Whatever be the 
technique used, (interview is one of the very important 
techniques) the counsellor must be able to communicate what 
he wants to tell the counsellee and vice versa. Language is 
no doubt the best way of communicating thoughts, but in cou- 
nselling things like tone of voice, facial expressions, gestures 
and posture of the counsellor play no less important role.- Use 


5. Dugald S. Arbuckle, Student Personal Services in Higher Educa- 
tional New York MeGraw Hill Book Co, 1953. P. 122 


6. William C. Cottle, “Some Common Elements in Counselling” 
The Personel and Guidance Journal, September, 1953, 32: 408 
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must therefore, be made of these devices. The purpose is to 
help the counsellee gain insight into the problem. So as many 
methods as possible may be used to increase the effectiveness 
of communication. The counsellor should also watch for any 
cues that may indicate favourable or unfavourable response 
of the counsellee. Similarly whatever is said by the counsellee 
must be taken note of. 


The third element concerns the counsellor himself — 

' regarding his qualifications, experience and personality. He 
must have a thorough grounding in educational and profession- 
al courses, a background of successful Practical experience and 

a liking for people. This will enable him to understand the 
psychological aspects of people, their motivation, goals and 
adjustment, The fourth element concerns directly the coun- 
sellee, He expresses change in feelings as counselling proceeds 
and progresses through various stages. The counsellee begins 
with feeling of bewilderment and confusion. As the counse- 


ling progresses, he changes his attitude from negative feelings 
to positive feelings and begins to realise the problem, A little 
later he begins to see the causes of his behaviour. This leads 
him to determine a plan of action and eventually he is able 
to adjust himself to his environment, 


The last and the fifth 
interview. It will be described 


chapter, Suffice it to say heʻe that all interviews used in coun- 
selling must be structured. The Counsellor should think ahead 
and plan ahead as to what questions he would ask from the 
counsellee and how he would lead him to the desired goals. 
Thus in the successful counselling process the counsellor and 
the counselles understand their Toles, 


element relates to counselling 
in greater details in the next 
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_ From the above discussion, five points as the distingui- 
shing characteristics of counselling process can be seen. These 
are: 

1. Counselling is a person-to-person relationship. 

2. Both the counsellor and the counsellee participate, 
that is, there is mutual participation and not that of the 
counsellor alone. 

3. The counselling process is structured round the felt 
needs of the counsellee. 

4, The aim of counselling is to help the counselee 
understand himself and bis problems. He is then helped to 
make plans of action for solving those problems. 


5. The main emphasis in the whole of counselling process 
is on the counsell’s self direction and self acceptance. 


Kelley? in describing the relationship between counselling 
and curriculum considers counselling to be vitally related to 
learning. As in learning we are concerned with the modific- 
ation of behaviour, so would we be in counselling. ACCording to 
cher (Kelley) the role of counsellor is to discover the 
dissatisfactions (may be called problems) of the counselee 
help him set up some goals and guide him through difficulties ` 
and problems. Thereby he will achieve self-direction. The 
counsellor should help the counselee to set up such goals as 
are in harmony with his age and maturity. This he can do 
by studying carefully the counselling data in relation to 
maturational levels of children and youth at different ages. 
If counselling is understood in this sense, it will not remain 
“confined to guidance office but will De | practised in the class- 


7. Janet A. Kelley Guidance and Curriculum Englewood Cliff: 
Prevtice Hall Inc, 1955. P. 393—94 Gi 
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room. By taking into account the experiences of the children, 


their behaviours will be modified and better learning 
achieved. 


Hamrin and ERIA think that counselling is an 
attempt made by the counsellee think through and solve the 
problem that confronts him. It is an experiment in cooper- 
ative thinking, where.two individuals (the counsellor and the 
counsellee) strive to solve a problem. One individual 
(counselee) is stimulated by the other (counsellor) to recognize 
the problem. He is helped to think several solutions and 
analyze the consequences of each solution and accept one 
solution which seems to be the most workable. Thus counselling 
is a creative process to which both the counsellor and the 
counselee contribute. It is not a process in which there 
may be a face to face lecture or where one Person (counsellor) 
may attempt to force some preconceived patterns of solutions 
on the other individual (counselee), n 
in which the counsellor helps the counselee to view himself 

~ in the perspective of his environment and think of ways and 
means by which he could lead a rich and abundant life, The 
counselling process passes throug 
namely curative, preventive and creative, 


It is rather a process 


Rogers? 
of view in co 
providing a 


» a leading exponent of the non-directive point 
unselling thinks that counselling does not mean 


service by means of which specific problem of an 


8. Shirley A. Hamrin, and Clifford E. Erickson, Guidance in the 
Secondary School, New Yor! 


k Applecton, Century Crofts, Inc, C 1939 
p. 216-77, 


9, Carl R, Rogers, Counselling and Ps: 
Foughtin Mifflin Company, C, 1942, Chapter I 


ychotherapy, New York. 


h at least three stages” 


| 
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individual may be solved. The process should rather produce 
an attitude which gives the counsellee an increasingly cleat 
insight into the problem, and a measure of self confidence. 
This would help him to gain \ personal integrity. Counselling 
should provide an opportunity for the counsellor to talk out 
unreasonable fears. He should be helped to form such habits 
as may enable him to take positive steps to solve new prob- 
lems as and when they arise This is effective counselling. 
Tt consists of a definitely structured and permissive relation- 
ship between the counsellor and the counsellee. “Williamson” 


a leading exponent of the directive point of view in counse- 


Ming, lists three requirements on which the counselling concept 


depends. These are (2) nature of the problem; (b) technique 


(c) the objectives oF purposes of counselling. The 


used, and 
and non-directive will be 


two points of views ——directive 

explained later in this chapter. 
another way of arriving at a clear concept of counselling 

is to contrast it with other activities like advising, teaching, 


interview and therapy: K 


Counselling aod Advising 

Counselling is certainly not lecturing. Nor a discussion 
in which the teacher does the whole or almost the whole of 
talking is counselling. Again, counselling is not giving advice. 
A wise counsellor never gives advice unless itis absolutely 
essential. There is a great significance in the remark. “It 
is never safe to give advice except when you know the other 
fellow will not follow it.” Wrenn™ distinguishes between 
counselling and advising in the followihg way. According to 
“A concept of counselling” Occupations, Dece- 


. E.G. Williamson, 
mber 1950 29- 182-189. 
11. C. Cilbert Wrenn “Training of Vocational Workers”? Occupa- 


tions, KIX (March 1951) P.414-!9- 
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him counselling is a process in which the counselee assumes 
the responsibility for the decisions that ate made. In advis- 
ing, on the other hand, the adviser (counsellor) accepts the 
responsibility for the quatity of the decisions made, In the 
former, the emphasis is Placed upon what the counsellee learns 
in the process and in the latter, the emphasis is placed on the 
immediate decision. 


Counselling and Teaching 


g and good teaching 
are synonymous. This, however, is not true, The teacher 


has a vital function to perform in the guidance rogramme, 
because we went that all students should deriv. 
from the guidance services provided for them. He has, 
tasks to make guidance prog- 
ramme as effective as possible, These tasks, (understanding 
Providing occupational 
h reference was made 


are vital aspects of the education- 
al process. They also have the common purpose——helping 


the students to a maximum growth. 


The contrast bet 


ween teaching and counselling is stated 
below; 
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Teaching 


1. Teaching is done in 
groups. The assumption is 
that students are more alike 


than they differ. Individual 
contacts grow out of the group 
relationship. 


2, Teaching centres round 


intellectua) and academic areas. 


The problems that the teacher 
encounters are the difficulties 
experienced by the students in 
mastering the course content 
in various subjects. 


3. The teacher uses the 
techniques like lecturing. He 
may use audio-visual material 
and may sometimes take stud 
ent’s out on excursions, The 
purpose is to present the sub- 
ject matter as effectively as 


Possible, 


knows 
its 


4, The teacher 
the subject matter and 
outcomes. 
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Counselling. 


1. The Counselling is one 
to-one relationship, in which 
eich individual is treated as 
a unique personality and help- 
ed accordingly. 


2. Counselling centres 
round the adjustment area. 
The problems encountered by 
the counsellor are related to 
social and emotional adjust- 


ment. 


3. The counsellor uses 
many and varied techniques. 
Diagnostic tools, occupational 
information and several types 
of tests are some of the tech- 
niques followed. These are 
used to understand the psych- 
ological make-up of the char- 
acteristics of students. 


4, The counsellor does 
not know the subject matter 
of the interview. He does not 
know what answers the coun- 
selee will give to the many 
and varied questions put to 
him. What the teacher knows 
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isalot of information about 
the counselee. 


5. Interview is never ysed 5. Interview is the most 

as a technique in teaching frequently and basic skill 
used. ; 

6. The information, that 6. The information that 


the teacher collects, is related the counsellor collects, relates 
to instructional activities. not to teaching but to other 
This makes his teaching more fields like information about 
effective and increases his effi- Occupations, training, institu- 
Ciency as a teacher, tions etc. 


Counselling And Psychotherapy 


Counselling and psycho therapy have sometimes beet P 
‘cotsidered as Synonymous terms—two names for the same 
Process, But most of the authorities in the field of 


guidance and counselling distinguish one term from the 
other. 


One way of looking at the difference between counsell- 
ing and psychotherapy would be to define them. Counselling, 
as has already been defined, is a two-person relationship 
wherein the immature person is helped to define his problem, 
think through it and develop certain habits and attitudes 
to make intelligent decisions and assume responsibility for 
taking those decisions, Psychotherapy is defined as a process 
of adjustment by using Psychological methods. And since 
there are many techniques that can be used in this treatment 
of disorders, Psychotherapy is a more comprehensive term | 
than counselling. Dubois, a Swiss physician used the technique 
of analyzing the troubles of his patients and then explained 
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those troubles to them. This method worked very well. This 
is one system of psychotherapy Psychoanalysis, waking 
Suggestions, hypnotic suggestions, re-education, Christian 
Science are examples of ether methods employed in psycho- 
therapy. In this sense counselling could be called one method 
of psychotheraphy. 


Another way of looking at the difference is to see 
the functions that counselling and psychotherapy perform, 
the personnel involved and the tools and techniques used, 
From this point of view, counselling deals with normal 
individuals - persons fully conscious of the conflicts within 
them and who have not yet developed a rigid and neurotic 
Pattern of behaviour. These individuals have normal 
anxieties, that is, anxieties for which causes are known. 
Psychotherapy, on the other hand, deals with individuals 


whose behaviours are neurotic and whose problems are deep- | 
rooted. As regards the methods, both the counsellor and 


the therapist may use the interview and the case study 


methods, but the frequency with which they use these methods 
varies. Moreover the counsellor usually restricts himself to 


these two methods and seldom uses other techniques, but the 
therapist makes use of other tools and techniques as frequently 


as these two. 


Another difference between the two is the locale of work, 
The counsellor works in an educational institution, whereas 
_ the therapist works in a medical setting. 


The following table summarizes the differences between 
counselling and psycholtberapy, \ 
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ee broader rather than 


Counselling 


It is concerned mostly 1. 


with normal anxieties, 


F 


It operates in an educa- 2, 


tional setting, 


It uses tools 


niques that can be used 
in schools. 


Psychology is not the 4, 


only basis for 


studying 
the individual’s 


While studying the indivi- 5. 


dual his socio-econmic 
status is recognized as a 
potent factor in causing 
his problem and in helping 
him solve those problems, 


deeper in scope. 
it touches almost alj 
problems of the indivi- 
dual, but does not enter 
so deeply into his person- 
ality. 


That is, 


and tech- 3, 
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Psychotherapy 

It is concerned mostly 
with individuals whose be- 
haviours are neurotic and 
whose problems are more 
imbedded. Their anxi- 
eties are neurotic, that is 
they are repressed and 
dissociated. 


It operates in a medical 
setting. 


It uses tools and techni- 


ques applicable in any 
situation. For ex- 
ample, play therapy, soc- 
iodrama etc, are some. of 
the techniques used. 


Psychology is the only 
basis for studying the 
individuals, 


In this no recognition is 
given to the socio-econo- 
mic factor for solving the 
problem, 


It is deeper rather than 
broader in scope. It 
touches fewer problems, 
but goes very deep jn 
studying the personality 
of the individual, 
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V Counselling and Interview 


Interview is a very important technique used in the 
counselling process. So much sọ that at times the two-coun- 
selling and interview have been regarded by many people as 
synonymous terms. However, the two terms are not inter- 
changeable. Interview is only a tool used in the process of coun- 
selling, but it is by,means the whole of it. It may be the central 
process in a large number of cases, but it is by no means the 
only process. Effective counselling has been done in informal 
situations and by brief conversations. The counselling process 
has three distinct stages: (i) a thorough study of the individual; | 
(ii) a face to face discussion of the problem etc. and {iii) fa 
systematic follow-up. Interview is the second stage in this 
process. Hence interview is a part of the counselling process, 


Again, counselling should not be equated with psycho- 
metrics, Psychometrics is a term, which at one time was 
defined to be the mathematical or equantative aspect of 
but which is now widely used in the 
testing in general. Tests are very 
mation about an individual and 
process. Therefore psychometrics 
aken as synonymous terms. 


psychological procedures, 
sense of mental testing or 
important tools to collect infor 
as such help in the counselling 
and counselling should not be t 


guidance and counselling are also not interch- 


Similarly 
angeable terms. Counselling being a face to face relationship 
between two individuals (the counsellor and the counsellee) 
isa part of guidance. The other part is group guidance. 
Counselling, in the present context means meeting the 


needs of individuals as individuals and as such is different 


from group guidance, 
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Schools of Thoughts in Counselling. 


. Three main schools of thought in counselling are usally 
referred to in professional literature in the field of guidance, 
These are :— (1). Directive or counsellor centred or prescrip- 
tive counselling. (ii) Non-directive or client centred or 


permissive counselling. (iii) Enlectic counselling. 


Some writers have also referred to the fourth school of 
thought viz distributive counselling. These schools of thought 
are-organized round the role of the counsellor and the amount 
of emphasis on the emotional elements in the counselling 
process. Each one of these three schools are desctibed below 
briefly, 


(a) Directive Counselling : The leading exponent of 
this school of thougtfis E.G, Williamson, Itis a process in 
which the counsellor assumes the major responsibility of soly- 
ing the problem of the counsellee, He discovers and defines 
the problem for the counsellee. He also discovers the causes 
of the problem and gives the counselee a diagnostic Picture 
about himself and finally he Suggests the treatment, Thus 
the counsellor “plays god” to his counsellee. In order to 


information 


e in terview, 
he assumes direct leadership and does most of the talking, 
He takes a firm control of the interview so that the counsellee 
receives the advice he needs. 


In this kind of counselling Process, social conformity 
and the right of the more able to direct the less able is 
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highly valued and emphasized. Hence the focus of the whole 
process is the problem and not the individual. Ifthe problem 

has been solved ina manner approved by the counsellor and 

„Symptoms of the problem have been removed, the process 
is considered to be successful. The counselee’s function, in 
general, is to cooperate in the whole process. He should 
answer all questions raised by the counsellor so that the 
latter may acquire the necessary information to make an 
accurate diagnosis. Directive counselling gives more signifi- 
cance to the intellectual rather than to the emotional aspect 
of the individual’s personality. In other words it means that 
the counselee is assisted to solve the problem at the intellec- 
tual level and not the emotional level. A change of attitude 
is brought about in the counselee so that he finds happiness 
in his environment. 


A strong criticism that has been levelled against this 
type of counselling is, that it isa sort of regimentation in ` 
~ which the counsellor tells all that the counselee has to do. 
The counselee does not gain the ability to guide himself 
effectively,“ He always depends on someone for advice or 
guidance, whenever the problem arises. He never becomes 
independent of the counsellor. This is not sound guidance. 


Sound guidance should help the individual to develop certain 
his own experiences so that he 


habits and attitudes through 
can make his pwn decisions and depend less and less on the 
pa counsellor. 

The directivists, în reply to the above criticism say that 
no individua} can view himself objectively- He needs 
Some one who sees him objectively. and helps him to make 
intelligent choices. Moreover all persons, who haye problems 
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are not mature enough to think for themselves and make deci: 
sions. They cannot view themselves in the total environment. 
Children and adults, who are faced with impossible demands 
from their environments form such a group. 


` 
Tt should, however, be clearly understood that all direc- 
tivists do not just follow the same process, 
counsellors are more active in 


much of the talking. Some 


the problem or condition needing correction rather 
than specifically telling the Problem etc, 


Again the directivists do not deny the counselee his right 
to choose between alternatives of merit, Most of them would 
not force even a wise course of action, 


want to keep the client away f 


Ja Non-directive Counselling :-Carl Rogers is the Je 
a aa aLI 
exponent of this type of counselling, 


In the non-directive Oor permissive counselling, as it is 
generally called, the counselee plays 
and the counsellor a secondary roje, 
pates actively in the Process, 
problem and the factors affecti 
action. This way the plan wo: 
the whole plan of action has been 
The counsellor avoids making any 


Nor does he lead the discussion, He helps the ounselee df 


ading 
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to think for himself and face his true feelings. His (Counse- 
Nor’s) attitude throughout the process is very non-committal. 
He listens, accepts and very often reflects the client’s feelings 
by repeating the same remarks.’ The purpose is to help the 
client grow towards maturity and adjustment so that he takes 
the responsibility for the treatment. The client selects’ his 


own goals, even though they may be different from what the 


counsellor may propose. The right of each individual to- 


become psychologically independent and maintain his psycho- 
logical integrity is highly valued in the process. 


The non-directivists believe that when a person has 
learned to face the problem and rely on his own judgment for 
selecting the solution, he has been made independent of the 
counsellor’s help. This experience in independent solution of 
the problem will enable him to cope with future problems. He 
will, then, not try to seek advice in each new crisis. On the 
contrary a person, who has been given expert advice whenever 
he is in need of it, has not been made psychologically inde- 
pendent. The advice most often solves the surface problem. 
The true problem lies hidden beneath. By solving the surface 
problem, the client has only been helped to avoid the real 


conflicts and not resolve them. 


Non-directive counselling, emphasizes the emotional 
aspect of the client’s personality. Failure to adjust to 
environment is considered to be due to some emotional diffi- 
culty, Hence that emotional block has to be “removed. “The 
non-directivist likes to remove this emotional block by 
encouraging the counselee to talk freely about his difficulties. 
This helps him to bring his repressed thoughts to the surface 


and the tension is reduced: 
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Another characteristic of the non-directive counselling is 

that, by and large, it makes use of few o 
instruments, except when the individual 

“some way or the other due t 
some limitations in the envi 


r no diagnostic 
is handicapped in 
o his jwn inadequacies or due to 
ronment. 

The above discussion clearly 


brings out one of the limita- 
tions of the non-directive counselli 


ng. The method is very time 
erefore attacked it from the 


have to be met, However, 
view of therapy, this metho 


t 

The second point of criticism a 

t is not possible to solve a 
e experiences of the individua 
ithin him. For example, 
n various fields and his ap 
Position to guide himself 


the interpretations (say of test 
counsellor. i 


(c) Eclectic Counselling : 


We have seen above that in 
certain cases the non-directive 
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even wish to discuss the problem, but tries to avoi d the issue ; 
when he has been sent by some one else for help, directive» 
counselling will prove more ‘useful in solving the problem. 
Non-directive counselling in this instance will not suit the 
individual, 

In most cases, however, the counsellor shall have to adopt 
a middle course. He shall neither play “good” to the conselee 
nor serve as a ‘‘sound board” to him, He shall have to adopt 
a middle course between the exclusively directive counselling 
and"exclusively non-directive counselling. This is what we 
may call eclectic counselling. F. C. Thorne is a leading 
exponent of this type of counselling. He accepts the value of 
the non-directive method, but does not ban the use of other 
methods, that would be non-acceptable to the non-direc- 
tivists. 

According to the concept of eclectic counselling, the 
counsellor first studies the personality and needs of the indivi- 
dual. He then selects the technique that would be most 
helpful for the individual. It may be directive to start with, 
but when the situation warrants, the counsellor may switch 

he non-directive or vice-versa. Similarly for one’ 
perme i be used and for another indivi- 
individual one technique may 


dual second technique may be used. In one situation one 


technigue may be found useful, in another situation second 


$ . Again the techniques used ar 
technique Da ad directive and the non-directive, but 
not to ace like reassurance, merely giving information, 
other techy ting etc. may also be used when the situation 
case history, tes an purpose is that during the counselling 
so demands. nould modify his ideas and attitudes, 
process, the counselee ° 
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He should look at things and situations in 
that affect him more realistically, 
adopts variation in the following fo 


his environment 
Thus the eclectic counsellor 
ur things : 


i) In the division of Tesponsibilit 
and the counselee in spotting the 
successful solution of the same. 


L ii) In the amount of attention to attitude of the 
Onselee towards things in general and Problem in Particular, 


iii) In methods of manipulating at titudes, which have 
been discovered while diagnosing the Problems of the client, 
iv) In content of the interview, 


y between the counsellor 
Problem and in arriving at a 


This type of counsellin 
Promise for future developmen 


selling, l ea WwW 


& seems to have the greatest 
ts in the methodology of coun- 


CHAPTER XII 


VANTERVIEW 


Speech isthe primary means by which an individual 
develops relationships with others. However, much of the 
talking that we do has no purpose behind it. It is talking for 
pleasure. Interview, on the other hand, bas a definite purpose, 
That is why it has been called “conversation with a purpose”, 
As a matter of fact interviews have been classified into types 
according to purpose. One of the ways of classifying is: 


1. The Epployment Interview: The purpose of this inter- 
view is to determine the fitness of a candidate for a particular 
job. Hence the content of the interview mainly consists of 
questions concerning the job. The interviewer determines 
before Mand what the requirements of the job are and what 
kind of person would fit the job. Therefore questions 
concerning the job are asked from the interviewee. Unless the 
ekind of job analysis and is sure 


interviewer has done som 
is very Probable that the person 


about the requirements, it 
selected may not be the best one. 


2, The Diagnostic Interview: Here the purpose is to 
secure some information about an individual—about his life 
conditions at home and in school etc. Some authorities prefer 
to call it informational interview. But informational interview 
is more than diagnostic interview. In includes two things—— 
securing information about an individual and verifying 
information already collected. 

3, The disciplinary oF Administrative interview. The 
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administrator in the interview first tries to find out the cauad 
of indiscipline and then he tries to bring abaut aides 
change of behaviour. The second part of this may be calle 
treatment interview, because the purpose is to influence the 
individual in order to affect a change in his attiude or behav: 
iour. However, in practice the treatment interview is never 
separated from the diagnostic interview, Unless one tries to , 
secure information and modify behaviour at the same time, 
the result is’ not commendable. Hence fact getting side of 
interview is the first step. In actual practice the two kinds 
of interview —fact getting and treatment are never distingui- 
shable, 


4. The Research Interview: In this the interviewer is not 
interested in the interviewee but in the facts that he can tell 
about a particular Problem, In a research interview, the 
interviewer collects facts from a number of persons Who are in 


know of those facts. For example, Charters and Whitley? 
made use of this kind of interview in their Study of secretar-' 
ial training. They interviewed 


considered by almost all 
e counselling process. ‘It 
y to use the resources with 


authorities as the backbone of th 
affords the individual an Opportunit 


ae ae Te 

(1) W.-W. Charters, and I. B. Whitly, Analysis of Secretarial 
quties and Traits, The williams anq williams Company, 1924.6 
2 
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in himself and those available to the counsellor. Thereby he 

gains insight into the problem and makes sound plans. ) 

Ya Another way of classifying the types of interview is to pùt, 
them in three categories: (I) employment interview, (2) 

psychiatric interview, and (3) eclectic interview. 


The employment and the psychiatric interviews use very 
different techniques, because the purposes are entirely differ- 
ent. The former is structured whereas the latter is 
unstructured. In the former the interviewer's approach is 
direct and forthright. He dominates the scene and pursues 
the course of action he wishes. This can be described as 
directive interview, because it follows a prescribed and pre- 
arranged pattern. The psychiatric interview, on the other 
hand, is non-directive or permissive in nature. Instead of the 
interviewer dictating the interview, he attempts to motivate 
the interviewee to explore the circumstance—personal and en- 
vironmental, that surround his problem, It is, therefore, 

se of this kind of interview is to 


unstructured. The purpo 
help the interviewee understand himself and his behaviour and 


thereby achieve @ better emotional balance. Hence his 
feelings and emotional status are the points of emphasis. 

The third type, that is, the eclectic interview is both 
directive and non-directive. When interview is held for the 
purpese of giving oF receiving factual information, and no 
emotional factors are involved, directive interview is justified. 
On the other hand, when emotional factors are involved 
interview must be of the non-directive type. In the school 
situation, however, both the situations exist. Hence the 
eclective interview is more suited than either of the directive or 


the non-directive- 
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Interview and Questionnaire 


At the very outset it is wọrthwhile to distinguish between 
interview and questionnaire. In many respects they are 
similar, one being oral and the other written, but in many 
ways they are different. Each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. In certain situations the first is better and in 
other situations the second works well. ; 


The questionnaire is less time consuming 


questions can be asked from a large number of 


individuals at 
the same time, 


» even the voice of the interviewer 
influences the answer given by the interviewee, For example, 
if a headmaster Says, ‘‘you spend only half an hour in study 
at night ?” the pupil may reply, “Well, usually I 
time than that.” The pupil is tr 


ying to win the Tespect of the 
headmaster, 


ectly or incorrectly, there is no 
mation when needed, It is, 
In an interview a successful inter- 
nds more and more about indivi- 


means of getting more infor 
therefore, limited in Scope, 
viewer follows up clues and fj 
duals or about problems, 


Kinds of Interview 


Spend more 
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himself goes to the interviewer. Therefore there is rapport 
and freedom of expression. ‘There is less of reserve, inhibition 
and repression on the part ofthe interviewee. In the involun- 
tary interview, the interviewee is sent by some body to the 


interviewer. For example, a boy may be called by the head- 
master in his office or a teacher may send him to the guidance 
counsellor, There is a lot of inhibition and repression and the 
interviewee does not express his feelings freely and frankly. 
There is much resistance on the part of the interviewee. Special 
devices are necessary to break down that resistance and to win 
the interviewee’s confidence. Since the two situations of 
voluntary and involuntary interview are fundamentally differ- 
ent psychologically; hence separate approach and treatment 
is needed for each one. 


Definition of Counselling Interview 


Several definitions of counselling interview have been 
stated by several authorities. These definations vary, but 
there is a common element which can be taken to define the 


term, 
~ (Counselling interview is a face to face situation involving 


One of them helps the other in gaining insight 


two people. s 
solving those problems aud accept his 


into his problems, 
responsibilities. ) 
Steps in Interviewing 

of interviewing can be considered in an 
The procedure can be thought of 
like writing a story OF 4 novel or a drama. Introduction, rising 
action, climax and conclusion are the four major steps ina 
story. Corresponding to these steps, one could list the 


following steps in interviewing: 


The process 
unlimited number of ways- 
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(i) the Preparation for the interview and establishing 


Tapport, 
(ii) the unfoldin 


(iii) the joint working out of the Problem and 


(iv) the closing 


There is one mor 
writing a story. That 
follow up programme, 


g of the problem; 


of the interview. 


St y Sii in 
e€ step in interview which is not found 4 
Step is the evaluation of interview an 


Each of these steps wili be described briefly below: — 


(i) Pre aration 
interview, Preparation 


or the Interview: (For a successful 
is necessary. It entails a careful study 


the purpose that the À 
achieve in the interview. This plan 
h to change if the Situation so warrants. 
must be organized and Possible topics to 


e brought into discussion in interview must be planned.) Even 


st be thought of, The Opening sentence 


Plays a very E role in making the interviewee at ease, 


and encourage him 


should be Preferred to 
Sent you to me ?” A 


the interviewer and the interviewee, 
Pre-interview are hobbies, Or sports or 
in which the interviewee is Particularly 
help in making him frank and free, ) 


to talk, “How can Thelp you today ?” 


“What is that you want ?”) or “Who 


600d would be of great 
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| In conducting an interview physical setting are of 
vital importance. The first requisite. is the place, where 
interview is held. (It should be conducted in a private room, 
free from noise, distractions and interruptions. Any kind of 

distraction is sure to disturb both the interviewer and the 
interviewee. The whole setting should be calm, quiet, com- 
fortable and relaxing.) No hard and fast rules can be laid to 
govern the use of physical facilities that may create a desirable 
atmosphere. Each interviewer uses his own judgment in 
deciding what facilities should be provided to the interviewee 
and how they should be provided. (One thing, however, must 
be borne in mind that the interviewee should not get the 
impression that the interviewer is very bossy and is trying to 
Use authority. If the interviewer is sitting in his chair and 
- the interviewee is standing across the table, there cannot be an 
atmosphere of congeniality. Rather this smells authority and 
Separation, This will certainly ruin the interview and the 
interviewer will get at nothing.) An alert interviewer, on the 
other hand, watches for clues of reactions to the physical 
Sorroundings. In the light of those he tries to improve upon 


these facilities in subsequent interviews. 


dalso be careful about the time. 
he time for which the interview 


lasts, } No schedule be made before hand that so many inter- 
views must be over in an hour. (The interviewer should give 
the impression that there is an indefinite time for the inter- 
view and that it will last as long as it is needed and not 


hurried through. ) 


(The interviewer shoul 
It is not desirable to limit t 


(After putting the interviewee at ease, Feport must be 
ablished. Mutual respect and confidence is necessary if the 


Sako 
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interview has to produce some tangible results. In fact if 
there is good report, some degree of success can be obtained 
even if the subsequent method used are defective.) But with 
good report and the use of effective techniques subsequently 
undoubtedly produce the best results. It is difficult to define 
very precisely what report is, It is an intangible entity 
characterized by confidence, mutual respect, cooperation, 
sincerity and pleasantness. However, several methods have 
been tried for creating rapport. They all emphasize the nece- 
ssity of being friendly. It can be done by showing interest 
in the things in which the interviewee is interested. Going 
over briefly previous interviews also creates the much needed 
friendliness. Giving the interviewee a good hand shake when 
he comes in or making a remark about some event in which he 
took part with success or asking him about his family (if there 
is something conspicuously good about it) or making a reference 
to one of his relatives who passed out of the school a year or 
two before and who was talked of as a good boy and what he 
was doing, are some of the other ways of drawing off the 
tension. In an inveluntary interview this tension is always 
sure to be noticed when the interviewee approaches the inter- 


viewer. Some of the ways of reducing tension and increasing 
rapport are described below briefly. 


(a) Sympathy: The counsellor expresses his sympathy 
fot the counsellee either by saying a few words or by implica- 
tion means to feel sorry for the counselee. 


1 


(b) Assurance: The counsellor assures either directly 
or indirectly (by implication) that counselee’s problens would 
be solved. 

(c) Approval: The coursellor agrees with or approves 
of the action of the counselee. This approval is usually given 
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to encourage the counselee to express himself freely and frankly. 
If a counsellor views the mistakes of the counselee with horror > 
and loathing and expresses it, in terms which show his dis- <= 
approval of the actions of the counselee, the situation has been 
worsened. Instead of making the counselee express his feelings, 
it encourages his to suppress those feelings. In this way the 
whole purpose of the interview has been defeated. Failure on 
the part of the counselee should be expected and accepted. If 
instead the counsellor looks at these failures with some asto- 
nishment, the counselee is sure to use some defense mechanism 
like rationalization to explain his failure. 


(a) Humour : Humour is quite important a factor in 
reducing the tension. 

(e) Personal References : The interviewer should make 
personal references either to tell his experiences or to illustrate 
his point of view. He should try to insert his own personality 


by these personal remarks. For example, ‘I think’? or “I 
would do this’? etc., ate some of the personal references. 


(6) Non Persona! References: Non-personal reference 
Means referring to another person, telling his experiences to 
illustrate certain points or implying that other people also 
have similar problems as the counselee has ; he is not the only 
one suffering from the agony ofa particular problem. The 
best way is to tell a story. Of course the non-personal 
reference should be either anonymous or told in a manner that 
the counselee may not guess the name of the person to whom 


the reference is made. 

(g) Question Form : 
tion, which is not a fact fin 
at making the intsrviewee thin 


The interviewer may ask a ques- 
ding question, but a question aimed 


k about the problem. This 
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may be done by making a statement of fact or opinion or 
interpretation of some previous statement made by the 
interviewee. The counselee May agree or disagree with the 


question raised. The purpose of making the counselee to think 
further about the problem will thus be achieved. 


(h) Reference to the Counselee’s words: Sometimes 
referring to the counselee’s words or statement, a new topic 
for discussion can be started, Thus the counsellor follows the 


counselee’s lead and uses his statements or remarks or words 
as springboard, 


(i) Threat: The in 
terviewee the grave cong 
certain course of action, 


terviewer should try to show to the 
equence that may result if he follows 
A kind of threat is implied here, 
ut this threat should never be direct one or expressed in 
ords that may challange the interviewee to fight out his case 
d justi’y his point of view. This threat should be implied 
c. Very of tenit would be worth whil 
periment or findings to prove the poi 
reference may be made to areal situat 
action was followed and the re 


e to refer to some 
nt of view. Ora 
ion in which a similar 
sults were extremely unhappy, 


(j) Expressing Surprise: 


Th some situations expressing 
surprise or ‘astonishment at so 


me remark or action of the 
counselee makes the counselee see that his action was wrong 
or his remark was uncalled for, Very frequently tbe coun- 
selee would feel sorry over his remark or action and correct 
himself. For example, if a well behaved boy breaks some rule or 
law of the school, the teacher may call him 

private and say, ‘ Oh, you have done it, I did 
from a good boy like you.” The Surprise here i 
but there is encouragement also, 


to his room in 
not expect this 


S quite apparent, 
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(k) Irony: Sometimes ironical remarks also work well 
An ironical statement is a statement that conveys the 
opposite of what it apparently means. It is disapproval of 
the action of the ,counselee, though apparently it may give 
the impression of approving the action. However, there isa 
possibility of making a connselee feel humiliated about his 


action. In that case irony will do more harm than good. 


Hence this should be used with care. 
The unfolding of the problem 
As soon as report has been established, the interviewer 
should strive to get to the problem. Sometimes the problem 
can be stated precisely because beth the interviewer and the 
intervie vee are not only aware of the problem, but have agreed 
In that case both of them should start analysing 


the problem and the counsellor should help the counselee in 
sof the problem as possible. In doing 
jective in his analysis. He should 


then help the counselee to set up criteria or standards for 
the final selection of the solution out of the many possible 
suggested solutions. The counsellor should emphasize both 
the immediate and the long view of the solution of the problem. 
Haying formulated many suggestions, peach peli judged 
against the criteria agreed upon, and either accepted or rejec- 
ted. Finally there should be one solution that seems to be 
the most satisfactory solution. In the light of that, plans to 
get at the solution are to be worked out. A plan that comes 
from the counselee would be one that can be the ari thro- 
ugh. The ‘counsellor Can only suggest possibilities and 
stimnlate the counselee to 

However, when the pi 


to solve it. 


seeing as many phase 
so the counsellor must be © 


devise plans. 
roblem has not been crystalized 
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enough to be worked out, the counsellor has to think of ways 

" and means of finding it out and in bringing it in the focus of 
attention of the counselee. Hence during the interview he has 
to use certain techniques for achieving his goal. The techni- 
ques usually used fall into four general areas:— 

(a) Observation, (b) listening, (c) questioning, and 
(d) talking. 

(a) Observation : By observing the physical reaction, 
of the counselee, the counsellor can detect bodily tensions 
Dlushing, excitability and dejections. These are thecues in 
discovering the Problem. However, judgment must be based 
upon a number of cues rather than a few. Again the counse- 
llor constantly keeps in mind the idea that people do not 
always mean what they say or always act what they feel. 
This idea and the physical actions of the counseleee help the 
counsellor immensely in locating the problem. 


(b) Listening : The client in most cases wishes to “let 
-off steam” or “cry on the shoulder” because the problem hangs 
so heavy on him. Hence he wants to talk and sometimes 
talk irrelevantly. The counsellor should, thi 


erefore, be a patient 
listener. He should not start giving a 


dvice by saying, “I 
would do like this under the circumstances”. He should, on 
the other hand, indicate by relevant remarks that he has 
grasped the story. ‘The counselee, by talking, projects his 
feelings and attitudes and these can be observed by the coun- 
sellor. For example, a counsellor. was talking toʻa young boy 
accused of stealing a book. The boy immediately related 
an event when his friend bragged about cheating & 
Shopkeeper. His friend had bought things worth 30 nayapaisa 
and the shop-keap2r instead of Teturainz 7), gave back 90 ` 
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nayapaisa out of a rupee note. The friend walked away and 
was proud of having cheated the shop-keeper of 20 nayapaisa. 
In another case a boy was brought for misbehaviour. While 
the counsellor was talking to him, he remarked that his parents 
would never allow any of their children to misbehave. 

Sometimes the counselee „shifts the topic of discussion. 
Thisis a signal for the counseller to understand that the 
counselee thinks that too much is being revealed about himself, 
or that the topic under discussion was too painful or too 
personal to persue. 

A reference again and again to the same thing or same 
person or a lack of coherence and unity or evident contradic- 
tions of statements are very significant cues in an interview. 
Sometimes there are gaps oF inconsistencies in the story. 
These indicate guilt or confusion in the mind of counselce. 
Thus Listening helps in finding problems. 

(c) Questioning : Questions asked by the counsellor 
also get at the problem. But questions to be any worth must 
be good ones Questions that can be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or 
“no” are mostly unproductive. These should be avoided as 
«How did the audience react to the drama 
is a better question than “Was the 
Jass liked by the audience ?” 


for as possible 
played by your class Bie 
drama played by your c 


Questioning is an art whi 
The wording of the 


ch comes after a great deal of 
question is not as important 
d the tone in which that is asked. Interview 
should not be a cross examination of the counselee to whom 

hine gun. They should 


questions may be fired as from a mac à ; 
only be asked as {yas it is necessary for effective assistance. 
The interviewer should neither ask too many 


experience. 
as the voice a' 


questions nor too 
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few questions. Too many questions confuse the cansel. g 
and a few questions leave many areas unexplored. Again pyes 
tions asked should require brief answers. They should stimu- 
late conversation. They should be adjusted to the place of 
the counselee, 

(@ Talking: As questioning is important so is talking 
to be done by the counsellor. He has to make certain comme- 
ents and therefore he has to talk, but how much to talk and 
when is a very ticklish problem. No rules can be framed for the 
purpose. 

In the next section we shall discus; the qualifications of 
a good counsellor. Those will indicate the amount of talking 
to be done bp him and when. 

3. The Joint Working out of the Problem: This has 
already been discussdd under two above, 
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counselling interview is as important 


a 


interviewee evaluates the result 


of interview at the 
closing stage. He should leave an inter 


view with the satisfac- 
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should not leave with the ideaʻ‘that is all and no more.” Usually 
this happens when the relationship between the interviewer 
and the interviewee has been that of accuser and. accused or of “` 
an officer and a subordinate or of an administrator and admi- 
nistered. 

The interview should not end abruptly, but the 
ea natural stage in the process. There are 
several ways of doing it. A summary of what was discussed in 
the interview can be a good ending. What wgs accomplished in 
may be summed up and if advisible date or time 
ixed. lf so what is required of 


termination should b 


the interview 


for the next interview may be f 
the client in the meantime may also be discussed very briefly. 


The summation of the accomplishments should be done by the 
interviewee rather than by the interviewer. As soon as the 
interviewer notices that the interviewee is no longer interested, 
the interview may be brought toa close. However, it is very 
important that the interview should not be closed unless some 
definite plan of action has been made. That plan must be the 
result of cooperative efforts. 
nselling interview is like going to a physician, 
When we go to a physician, we expect either some advice or 
some medicine. The counselee, similarly, at the end of the 
interview expects some suggestions Or advice to solve his 
problems. If he goes without any clear cut plans, he wonld feel 


that the interview has been a failure. 

Above is true of interviews in general. However, 
problem child is on the defensive, it is 
eal about himself in the first interview, 
f the interviewer, the problem may 
feel discouraged in such a 


The cou 


in some cases when the 
difficult to make him rev! 
Inspite of the best efforts 0 
remain a mystery: One should not 
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situation, but a second pat ees arranged hoping that 
i 7 ofthe initial. 

EA ee Scans to end, the counsellor should 
record facts about the interview. He should be critical ie 
his attitude and behaviour towards the interviewee in or 

to evaluate the interview. The interviewer should ae) happy 
if he finds that during the interview he gave information rather 
than advice, if he listened more than he talked ard if he helped 
the interwiewee to gain insight into the problem. He should 
feel satisfied and should rejoice when he has been able to make 
the counselee increasingly independent. 


5. The final step in the counselling 
evaluation and making a programme of follow 
luation will help the counsellor to see what step 
have been of value during the interview, and wł 
This appraisal will, therefore, enable the interv. 
more and more sensitive to good and poor p 


assessment can be made by answering a questi 
counsellor himself, 


interview is its 


Sor procedures 
hat was lacking. 
iewer to become 
recedures, This 
onnaire by the 


Questionnaire for Rating Interview 
I. Regarding setting for the interviews: 
(a) Was there privacy at the time of in 
(4) Were the physical setting pleasant ? 
II. Regarding the interviewer: 
(a) Had you the feeling of liesure ? 
(4) Were you posed and Teason 
(c) Did you feel at ease ? 
(4) Did you have genuine Tes; 


ce? 
(e) Did you understand the Point of view of the inter- 
viewee ? 


terview ? 


ably self confident ? 


pect for the interview, 


up Work, Eva- ` 


T 
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(f) Did you show that you understood his point of view ? 

(g) Did you advise the interviewee direct as to what to do ? 
(h) Did you argue with or criticized him for his behaviour ? 
(i) Did you interpret the remarks of the interviewee before? 

he was ready to accept them ? 


IIT. Regarding the interviewee: 

(a) Did he talk freely or did he merely answer the questions 
when aske ? 

(bh) Did he recognize the problem ? 

(c) Was he willing fo face the problem ? 

(d) Did he accept any responsibility to do something to 
solve the problem 

(e) Did he show signs of becoming more resistent ? 

(f) Did he show signs of becoming more self reliant ? 

(g) Was his attitude towards the counsellor cordial and 
friendly at the end of interview, even though it was not 


so in the beginning ? 
(h) Was he indifferent an 
out the interview ? 
come of the interview: 
t to have some ready-made plan 


d comparatively passive through 


IV. Regarding the out 

(a) Did the interviewee wan 
“to work out.” 

(b) Did he promise to com 

ne for the second or the third time ? 


nt visits voluntary ? 
f favourable change in his beha- 


e some other time when he needed 


help? 
(c) Did he actually col 
(a) Were the subseque 
(e) Did he show any signs 0 
viour ? 
(f) Did he carry out some of 
_ In IV, only the first two 
the interview. A 


the plans agreed upon ? 
questions can be answered 
immediately after ll other questions would 
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be answered after some time. The answers to the last four 
questions is really the follow-u 


P Work or programme. 
—— Qualities of a good counselling interviewer 


Interviewing is an art founded upon sciences and hence 
learning to be a good interviewer cannot be accompiished in one 
or two lessons. A good counsellor has some qualities that 
make him a successful interviewer. - These qualities are: 

1. He should not have any scruples and prejudices, If he 
has, he will view problems, that is, mistakes and weak- 


confessions with calmness, 
2. He should have a warm nature, 
gives the counselee the neede 
respects the counsellor and £ 
who are not introverts and k; 


students would become very good teacher-counsellors, 
3. He should be frank. His statement should mean what 


he says. He should not play politics or merely bluff. 
He should give the impression of being genuinely 
interested. 


because warmth of heart 
d confidence, He then 
onfides in him. Teachers 
now how to mix with the 


6. He should not monopolise the conversation: Nor should 
he try to unnecessarily help the interviewee, if he is fum- 
bling for words or phrases, © should not try to put 
words in the month of the interviewee, 4 good principle 


10. 


11. 


“remarks that he is 
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to follow is that when the interviewee has started to 
talk, let him take the lead in bringing new topics in 


discussion. 
He should be a good listener. He should not feel irri- 


tated or disappointed or surprised by what the coun- 
selee says, rather he should show by his attitude and 
deeply interested in him. Genuineness 
the two most essential characteristics in 
the counsellor. These traits make up for many other 
short-comings in him. The tendency of using counselling 


interview as an occasion for lecturing, preaching or 
moralizing is 2 bad habit. It should definitely be curbed. 
Similarly indoctrinating the student with his own beliefs 
and opinions must be avoided. 

He should not behave tike a little psychiatrist by reading 
meanings in whatever the counselee says. The remarks 
and opinions of the counselee should be interpreted in the 
light of what they mean. 
He should up-hold the confidence put in him by the 
counselee completely. He should never talk about the 
interview of an individual with his teacher or his 
acquaintances, OF even his parents unless his permission 


has been sought and approval obtained. 
He should never domivate the interview, but only keep 
It is very difficult, to do it, but a srccess- 


chieve it. 
personal pronouns. Statements like 


and sincerity are 


moving. 
ful interviewer can a 


He must never use the 
“Jj think you should go and seé your teacher E O 
«J do not see how you can accomplish all this by your- 
self’ ’should not be made. The personal pronoun “I” should 


13. 


15. 
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be avoided. Instead the interviewer could say, “Do not 
you think you see your teacher about it ?”’ or “Do you 
think you can accomplish it all by yourself ?” Here 
the interviewee has been made to think and make a deci- 
sion himselfrather than advising him about something 
that he should not like to do. 


He should accept the interviewee’s attitude and feelings, 
in order to let the Jatter express-his ‘resentments’ doubts 
etc., by saying “I see” or “I understand” and so on. 
He should not pass any judgment otherwise the inter- 
viewee will feel discouraged and may not reveal some of 


his deep seated feelings and attitudes that control his 
behaviour. 


He should help the counselee to express his feelings, when 
he is finding it difficult or awkward to do so, because 
he may have a feeling of shame or guilt about his atti- 
tude. Suppose the interviewee is trying to express that 
he has not been treated with fairness, but hesitates to 
express it openly. The interviewer should help him by 
reflecting his feelings, in these words “you feel that 
people are unfair to you.” 

He should be willing to admit his ignorance. When the 
counselee asks a question regarding some facts, and if 
the counsellor does not know them, he shouid not try to 
evade the answer by some vague generalities. Instead 
he should say, “I do not know it.” However, he should 
try to know these facts after the interview and inform 
the interviewee at the time of next interview. 


He should not try to load one interview with too many 
ideas, because they do no good and the interviewee is 


ss 


D 


eo 


5. 
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t of them. Hence the number of ideas 
d in an interview must be kept to 
hat «the interviewee can assimilate 
e of the solutions. 


likely to forget mos 
and topics discusse 
the minimum, so t 
them and work out som 

Advantages of Interview 


ral like conversation. 


Itis natu 
ible so as to suit many situ- 


It can be made very flexi 


ations and conditions. 
It can be used for variety of purposes and problems. 


It helps the counselee to reveal his problems. 
It helps the counsellor to find the causes underlying the 


problems of the coun 
It helps the counselee 
It reveals the total 


emotions, ideas, belief etc. 
It reveals how and when a problem started and through 


what stages the problem passed. 
It is relatively easy to conduct. 
Ue Limitations of Interviews 


selee. 
to solve his own problem. 
person by finding his attitudes, 


It is subjective. 

It may be misleading in the sense that the real problems 
e touched. Instead the interviewer may be 
ackle a minor and insignificant problem. 

It places the interviewee in an artificial situation. There- 
fore the behaviour observed may not be typical of the 
behaviour of the interviewee. 
It is sometimes difficult to in 
interview. 

Is the interview 
statements made by him would no 


may not b 
trying to t 
terpret the results of Bg 


ee does not really know himself, the 
t be true, though they 
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may be honestly and frankly expressed. 
ee mamples of Counselling Interview 


1. A boy in the ninth class misbehaved on several occasions 
towards his teachers. The english teacher sent him to 
the headmaster, who sent him to the counsellor. The 
counsellor knew beforehand that the boy was reported 


to be 
work, 


quite intelligent, and above average in academic 
He was rude to the teacher for the third time in 


the class in this particular instance. The boy brought 
achit from the headmaster to the counsellor. 


Counsellor : 


Boy.: 


Counsellor : 


Boy : 


Counsellor : 


Boy: 


Good morning ...... , would you not have a seat 
( pointing towards a chair ) I think we met a 
couple of months back. Is not that so ? 

(Takes the seat) Yes, I came in early April I show- 
ed you my result card and ‘consulted you as to 
what subjects I could select in the ninth class, 

Oh yes, I remember I have often told other boys 
that your academic record is good. (The Ta@pport 
has now been established), I am, however, very 
sorry to find this little note about you. It seems 
you had some difficulty in your English Class. 
What happened ? 

Oh, it was nothing. When our English teacher r 
entered the class room, all of us were talking. He 
reported about me to the headmaster, whereas he 
did not say anything about any body else. 

Oh, I see. May be other boys stopped talking as 
soon as he entered the class room, and you conti- 
nued talking. 

Yes. 


Counsellor : Ob, why 
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Counsellor : Why did you not stop talking ? 
Boy : You see that I was discussing a 
played ye sterday. He become angry 
and not only he sent me to the headmaster but also 
told me not to enter the class for one week. 
Counsellor ; But why did he become angry ? Did you do some 
thing to offenéd him.? l 
Boy: No, I did not do any thing. You see he asked me 
to stand up on the bench and I just sat down. 
I do not think a teacher should punish like this just 
for talking something when the bell has just gone. 


Counsellor: Oh Isee. D> not you think you should have 
asked his pardon and may be he would have excu- 
sed you. Now what do you suggest doing ? 


Boy : I do not know. Ido not think I should really 


beg forgiveness. 
How will your absence 
studies ? 


Boy : I think I shali suffer a lot. Moreover when my 
father comes to know about it, he would be dis- 


pleased. I think I should not have disobeyed my 

teacher. Could you please see him on my behalf. 
> Jam prepared to request him to forgive me. 
do not you 80 yourself to him and exp- 
t at your behaviour. I am sure he 
You tell me what he says. 
sellor wrote to the English 
for his misbehaviour. The 
day that the teacher had 


bout the match 
with me 


Counsellor : from the class affect your 


ress your regre 

will forgive you: 

In the mean time the coun: 
teacher to forgive the boy this time 


boy reported to the counsellor next 
ever, did not improve. After a week 


&xcused him. The boy, howeve 1 
he again repeated the offence. This time the counsellor had a 
> 
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longer interview with him trying to make the boy see the 

-eauses of his misbehaviour. At times when the boy was not 

very communicative or found some difficulty the counsellor made 
remarks like “And then ?” “How did you feel about it ?” or 
“Go ahead” or “can you tell me Something more about it ?” 
Ultimately the boy discovered that the type of workin the 
class was not at all challenging for him. Instead he felt very 
bored. The counsellor recommended to the headmaster to put 
him in section A (meant for brilliant students). The boy 
adjusted himself very well and there was no report about his 
misbehaviour any more. 


As we have seen above interview plays a very important 
role in counselling. The following are some of the situations in 
which this teachnique is very appropriate: 


1. When the record of a student shows discrepency between 
his scholastic ability, that is, his intelligence and academic 
achievement or there may be evidences to show that he is not 
doing as well as his potentialities warrant. In order to find the 
causes of failure or the discrepency, the counsellor should 
interview the student. 

2. When the student himself feels that he is having some 
difficulty and he needs the help of the counsellor to solve that 
difficulty. He then seeks interview with the counsellor, The’ 
difficulty may be his adjustment in the new school to which he 
has recently come, failure in a subject, emotional instability 
etc., or he may have the problem of selecting courses of study 
or to make plans for further education. 


3. When the student wants to make his vocational plans, he 
may need to know what job possibilities are thire and what 
kind of training is needed for the available jobs and so on. 
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4. The teacher may observe the behaviour ofa particular 
child and finds it wanting in ong way or the other. He may. 
then refer him to the counsellor to find out what is causing 
that behaviour. Of course a behaviour must have been repeat- 
ed several times, before he is sent to the counsellor. Y 


f 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ADOLESCENCE 


The techniques of understanding the individual were 
described in chapters [V to IX. For effective guidance, 
j however, this is not sufficient. A fuller and complete understa- 
nding of the individual wonld include understanding of the 
characteristics of the particular age group to which the indivi- 
dual belongs. Since in a secondary school a guidance worker is 
concerned with children between the ages of 11 or 14 to 17 or 
18 (adolescence), he must understand adolescent growth and 
developmen:, Again the guidance worker will appreciate an 
individual better, if he clearly has in mind bo.h the longitudi- 
nal and cross -sectional picture of that individual. Longitudinal 
view means to have the past record of the individual and what 
changes took place in him over a Period of time. The second 
view, that is, the cross-sectional one focuses attention at one 
time to all the areas of the individual’s life physical, mental, 
social and emotional. 


Stages of Development 
Shakesp2are talked of “seven ages of man”, Thereby he 
meant the seven stages through which a human being passes 
from birth to death Tne total span of life of a person has 
been divided into seven well- defined stages of development. 
Each stage is distinct from the rest, and has its own character- 


(a) Infancy—From birth to about the age of 2 years, 
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(b) Childhood— Some authorties call it early childhood to 
distinguish it from late childhood- from about the age of 
of two to about the age of six. 

(c) Boyhvod or girlhood (or late childhood) —from about 
the age of six to about the age ef eleven or twelve. 

(a) Adolescence— From about the age of twelve’to about 
the age of twenty. Some authorties put the range twelve to 
twenty four, when an individual attains full maturity. 

(e) Adulthood —(Some authorities prefer the word ‘maturity’) 
—from about twenty years to about thirty five years. 

(f) Middle age- From about thirty five years to about 
fifty years. 

(g) Old age (or senility)— From fifty years onwards. 

However, it must clearly be understood that growth is a. 
continuous process. There are no leaps or gaps between one 
stage and the next. Nor does the change occur abruptly at the 
beginning or any period in a particular stage. There isa defi- 
nite continuity of growth over the total period of any one stage 
though that growtb say not uriformly spread over the whole 
period. This can be very clearly seen from studying the curves 
of growth, If a curve representing any one aspect of development 
(say height) is drawn, we shail find many steeps (periods of 
large, sudden and pronounced changes) and plateaus (periods 
of no change) in the curve. This means that during any one 
particular period, the change may be very rapid but during an- 
other period of the same stage, the change may be very slow or 
negligible. For example, @ boy may grow 2” to 2}” taller duri- 
ng the twelth or thirteenth year, but he shall not certainly 
grow at that rate during the nineteenth or the twenteeth 


Year, 
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Study of individual shows that no two persons are Sra 
ctly alike in all characteristics. This uniqueness conplea with 
dynamic growth has made the understanding of andividuals 
difficult, but necessary. Fortunatly, however, there are certain 
common characteristics exhibited by all individuals at a parti- 
cular period of life. We are interested in the understanding of 
these characteristics for the adolescent, 


volumes of Hall described his study of 


~their needs, 
their adjustments, Before that adolescence 


da problem, It was due to the reason 
» there was no leisure. They 
ite early in life. Boys and 
fourteen or so. Si 


were over, They had, therefore, 
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more and more asa problem. It has been very aptly remarked 
that the nineteenth century wasthe age of the child, andin 
the twentienth century the adolescent is to have his turn? 
During the nineteenth century, psychologists emphasized the 
early years of life (first six or seven years) as the most 
important years. The habits etc. formed during these years 
determine the kind of person, we would have. That is why 
a psychologist remarked, “Give me a child upto the age of 
seven, I do not mind where he spends the rest of his or her 
life.” During the present century, however, there seems to 
be a shift from the childhood period to the adolescence. 


Adolescent Period 

As has been mentioned above, the period of adolescence 
has been variously stated. Some writers state it to extend 
from the age of twelve to the age of twenty four; some state 
that it lies between twelve and twenty or twenty one; others 
limit it to six years from twelve to eighteen, and still others 
limit to start at twelve and end at sixteen. Persons who limit 
it to last category viz 12 to 16 equate it with pubescence. 
At about the age of twelve, some physiological changes are 
manifested in the body. These changes lead to puberty. By 
about the age of 15 in the case of girls and 16 in a case 2: 
boys, these changes are almost complete, s that fu eae 
development occurs at that age. This period from | pe 
is called pubescence. If adolescence and pubeseence are taken 
as synonymous terms then the former would also begin at 12 
and end at 16. This, however, is not the correct position. 
Adolescence no doubt begins with puberty, but does not end 


development has been fully achieved. It goes 
a aang ve i It enda when all the three phases of personality 
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physical, mental and emotional have matured. These three 
phases do not mature simultaneously. Fer example, a boy 
or a girl who has acquired adult stature physically may still 
be responding to the mental and emotional situations like an 
immature adult. It has been observed that during the first 
half of adolescence, physical growth is more pronounced than 
the other two aspects, whereas the second half is characterized 
more by the intellectual and emotional growths. Since by 
about the age of 20 or 21, all the three phases have reached 


maturity, the adolescent period may be taken to extend from 
the age of 12 to the age of 20 or 21. 


Adolescence and Changes 
Some of the changes that occur during the years between 
twelve and twenty one are described below:— 


la) Physical Growth:— During the adolescent period < 


Prominent and far-reaching changes occur in the physical 
growth. These changes are sometimes sudden. Boys and 
girls gain both in height and weight. Bones and muscles 
grow to the maximum. The heart, the lungs and other 
internal organs also grow. This growth sometimes is very 
uneven, that is, growth in one direction (say he ght) may not 
match with growth in another direction (say weight), A boy 
for example, may become taller and thinner or shorter and 
fatter. 


The boys and girls do not grow at the same rate. 
Between the ages of twelve and fourteen, 
rapidly than boys. 


Later on, however, 


girls grow more 
They are taller and heavier than boys. 


the position is reversed, and the boys not 
only cover up, but exceed the girls in growth. Thus a normal 
girl becomes a woman earlier than a normal boy would become 


L 
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aman. ‘Besides the rate of growth is not same for all adole- 
scent boys of adolescent girls. Some may show signs of 
puberty at 11, some at 12 and some even at 13 or 14. 

With the on-coming of adolescence, gonads (sex glands) 
‘begin to function, and there is a manifestation of sex urges. 
ppose that sex only begins with 


However, it is a mistake to su 
puberty. Sex, as 4 matter of fact, begins early in life and 
r can be observed at all stages of development 


sexual behaviow' 
right from infancy. In adolescence, the sex life is sharply 
w and become mature. The 


accelerated: Sex orBen5 gro 
secondary sexual characteristics are also manifested for the 


first time. These are change in voice and growth of hair. 
The voice of the boys become high pitched and that of girls 
shrill, Pubic hair grow. The boys in addition, grow mous- 
L taches, beards and hair all over the body. There is develop- 
ment and rounding out of the parts in the case of girls. These 
developments make both boys and girls sensitive to the 
. sensations of touch, sound and sight. 

(b) Mental Growth: — The adolescents reach „their 
intellectual maturity somewhere between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty, put men Jopment during this period is 
lowes as compared hildhood period. 


to that during the ¢ 
Hence a vast majority of students in the high school do not 
show any startling changes i 


n their mastery of the different 
academic subjects. Besides, the less bright adolescent attains 
SF mental maturity earlier than the more bright ones. There is 
also a difference of age at which girls reach intellectual 
maturity and boys reach the same maturity. - Their interests 
are also different. Adolescent boys are more interested in 


subjects in which there is more of logical thinking, tesoniig 
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and independent judgment, 


As stated earlier, pube- 
changes, These changes 


They become 
They judge 


eping with their ego, they 
ir self-esteem Or self- 


Emotionally, the adolescent is not Stable. He fluctuates 
between the two extremes, 


If he is active and happy at one 
time, he becomes moody and 


dull at another time, If he iş 
full of Vigour and takes keen interest in his studj 


different to every thi 


dom of the intellectually and 
emotionally mature adults, o 
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reased liberty so that he may have new and varied experiences, 
and on the other hand he wants to have the security given by 5 
home and society during his childhood period. Thus he wants 
to have liberty with security. He wants to enjoy the privile- 
ges of adulthood, but not to undertake adult obligations and 
responsibilities. He no longer obeys his parents and elders 
as a matter of habit. Rather he develops the spirit of criticism 
with which he judges the attitude of his parents and elders to- 
wards him. 


Another dominating feature of this age is the desire of 
the adolescent to use his instinct of curiosity. This curiosity is 
no more the curiosity of a child to know the what of a thing. 
It goes much beyond it. He starts questioning the why and 
how of things. Adolescents also exhibit exuberant imagination. 
Here again his imagination differes from the imagination of his 
earlier days. In childhood, his imagination was of the make — 
believe type, but now it is an imagination of the real type. He 
identifies himself with some character in the story of adventure 
or travel he has read, or with the hero of the picture he has 
seen. He becomes a hero worshipper, and tries to live upto 
the standards of his hero. He tries to copy the manners, the 
dress and the mode of speech of his hero. 


High school students or adolescents tend to form small 
cliques or groupes. Some of thess groups atre desirable and 
socially acceptable, but others are not. Adolescent gangs, 
which are very destructive, are not socially approved. The 
sis determined by the purpose for which 


formation of group: TP 
these groups come into existence, the personalities of the mem- 


bers and their interests and the kind of leadership the groups 


have: Schools should try to encourage the formation of con- 
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izations a so that the enormous 
: ein aes eek channelized in the right 
uni 3 
3 aj 
Seles adolescents have the desire to achieve success in Ta 
demic pursuits. The more able can do it easily, but the 
i ble are not able todo so. They feel discouraged at these 
pe They indulge in day-dreaming and try to get a 
faction from illusionary accomplishments instead of from tea 
i nts. This habit of day-dreaming distracts their 
meat more and more from their actual study, and they 
cee failures and disappointments, They then become 
Gene of their parents and teachers. AS a result, some 
dolescent develop undesirable habits of cutting classes or show 
: i sion etc., and some of them develop habits of seclusi- 
= oe Fake always seek some sort of adventure or 
Tete querrelsome and entangle themselves in one trouble or 
a other; the latter shuntheir own class-fellows even, 


Needs of Adolescents 


Before we discuss the adjustment problems of adol 
+t would be worthwhile to list their needs, 
Fm, the following five needs :— 

The adolescents desire to have ( 
and fair treatment, (ii) security (iii) 
(iv) new experiences, ond (v) 
Each of these five needs is de 


escents, 
In general we could 


i) appropriate Tecognition 
achievement or success, 
independence or increased liberty 
scribed below briefly: 

(i) Needs for appropriate reco 


» this urge is parti- 
cularly strong in the adolescents, For getting this social 
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approval, he can do any thing. When he plays for the school 
team, or fights for his friend, or endangets his life to save an- 
other, he is trying to win the approval of his group. The teache 
ers can capitalize this need in forming good and worth while 
habits in their pupils. But the standards set for students must 


be desirable and attainable. 


(ii) Need for Security. For personality integration, feel- 
ing of security is the first essentia). Adolescence being the 
formative period of personality integration, the desire for secu- 
rity on the part of the adolescent must be satisfied. This can 
be done by giving the adolescent a feeling that he is wanted 
dolescent should have no fears and face 


and is welcome. Thea 
no failures otherwise he wiil not feel secure. The schools, there- 


fore, should eliminate fear of being unwanted in group by help- 
g to some group, where his worth 


ing every adolescent to belon 
ntribution is appreciated. This 


is recognised and where his co 
will also give him sense of achieve: 
Gii) Desire for success. Failure disintegrates the whole 
personality, while success leads to adjustment. Hence every 
adolescent has the desire to gain success in all the activities he 
undertakes.The schools, therefore, should organise the curricu- 
lar and the co-curricular activities in such a way that all pupils 
ss in the activities they pursue. Without having 
adolescents cannot build stability into the 
so very essential for integrated personality. 
Novelty attracts adoles- 
age group. The , 
His thrist for 
This urge or 


ment or Success. 


achieve succe: 
achieved success, 


emotional pattern, 
(iv) Desire for new experience. 
cents more thanit attracts Demong of any other 
adolescent is never interested in the routine. 
s at the unfamiliar. 


new, urges him to try hand 
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desire can be satisfied 1f the schools arrange trips and excursions; 


if the adolescents take part in dramatics and other scholastic 
contests etc. 


(v) Desire for independence. Since the adolescents have 
to assume adult responsibilities after a few years, the need for 
independence, shohld be exploited to achieve that end. If this 
is not done there is every likelihood that the adolescents may 
develop undesirable habits, They may rebel against the 
authority of the parents or else they may become more depend- 
ent upon them. Opportunities should be afforded that adole- 
scents achieve independence (it is not to be given) gradually 
and progressively. 

Problems of Adolescent 


There are several areas of adjustment for the adolescent 


Some of these are:— 
1, Adjustment to physical growth, 
2 Adjustment to mental competition. 
3. Adjustment to emotional disturbances, 
4 Home adjustment, 
5. Adjustment to friends, 
6. Sex adjustment, 


too large, he feels much 
position is worsened when his 
ciates make fun of these physical 
sensitive individual suffers from inner 
that either he becomes Over-aggressiy, 
from the group. 


asso- 
abnormalities, A 
torture with the result 
e or withdraws himself 
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The mentally slow faces the problem of adjustment, 
because the school is geared to the bright and he finds it 
difficult to master the academic subjects.. The mentally | 
superior faces the problem of adjustment because of the too 
strenuous a competition to which he is subjected by his parents 
and teachers. 


Emotional disturbances in the adolescents are due to 
the rapidly changnig plupical structures, abnormal functioning 
of the nervous and glandular systems and his widening social 
experiences. He no longer finds the childhood responses satis- 
fynig. The result is overt behaviour in the form of apathy,day- 
dreaming etc. in extreme cases this behaviour may be expressed 
in open defiance to the teacher or destroynig school property 
ete. h 

His home adjustment problems arise due to the fact that 
his needs increase and his parents may not be able to meet all of 
those needs.His resentment to his parents inhibiting his liberty 
of action also creates problems. This results in failure in school 
work. Boys and girls during adolescence need some friends in 

ide their secrets and discuss matters freely. 


whom they can confi ‘ psema 
Hence friendships at this age have special significance on the 


one hand and a problem on the other hand. The friendsh ips 
tionally charged than among girls. 


among boys are less emo j 
Pat “best friend”. 


The latter tend to be more possessive of their 
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Ps. of Guidance Services 


Lf the first two chapters of this book, we discussed the 
need and importance of guidance. In the next ten chapters, 
some tools and techniques that can be used in guidance were 
talked about. In this chapter, we shall outline a programme 
of organizing the guidance services, 


At one time (upto the 18th century), education was regarded 
‘as teacher centred, With the impact of psychology on education, 
it becaliée child- centred. This was done during the nineteenth 
century. After that education came to be regarded as prepara- 
tion for life, During the last two decades Beso, the meaning of 
education have been broadened, It is no more considered as 
preparation for life, but life itself. We could, therefore, call 
education in this period as life- centred. With industrialization, 
we are thinking of fitting the right individual to the tight job 
according to his abilities, interests and aptitudes. The selection 


oned till after school education 
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great magnitude and it requires organization at three levels— 
National level, state level, and school level. At the national 
level, a Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidan- 
ce was set up in October, 1954 in Delhi by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India. At the state level,several sta- 
tes have established their bureaus. These are in most cases att- 
ached to the training colleges. Uttar Pardesh has gone a step 
further. Besides the state Bureau—Bureau of Psychology at 
Allahabad, several regional centres for guidance have been esta- 
blished. Bombay Government has the Vocational Gui- 
dance Burean in Bombay, and four centres, one each in the 
secondary Training Colleges at Poona, Ahmedabad, Belgum and 
Dhulia, Besides these, the B. M. Institute of child developm- 
ent Ahemdabad has been doing researh on the development of 
child personality. They have diagnostic, counselling and 
therapentic services to deal with children’s problems. At the 
vel, however, nothing has so for been done, though 
n felt as is apparents from the discussi- 


ts of the seminars and workshops held 


school le 
the need has been kee 
ons in the various repor 
all over India during the last three years OF So. 

The Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance in Delhi is an advisory body. Its major tasks are:— 

1. To develop tools for guidance. They have constructed, 
adapted and standardised several psychological tests. They 
Ea also prepared several filmstrips which are meant to illu- 
strate school talks. ; ! 

2, To train personnel: —They have at suitable intervals 
atei a few courses to train personnel deputed by differ- 


ent states. ‘ 
To organize Conferences and seminars. 
3 
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4. They have published guidance information e.g.“Guide 
to Careers” and ‘Guidance News” These are supplied to seco- 
ndary schools. $ 

The functions of the state Guidance Bureaus are to:— 


= 

1. Develop tests and tools for guidance work. 

2. Train personnel in guidance for schools and help them 
organize guidance programme. 

3. Collect information about jobs and occupations and 
disseminate that information to schoo's. 

4. Provide guidance, both educational and vocational to 
individuals. 

Organizinz the School Guidance Programme 

It was mentioned in chapter II, that the headmaster pla- d 
ys a very important role in organzing guidance programme in d 
the school. He has to take initiative in starting the whole 
work, providing finances, facilities so that the programme 
works smoothly. The diagram on the next page shows the 
different aspects of the Programme to be undertaken, It can 
be read as. 

oreanizin <) Inservice Training 
ne Oe 5 Gi) Pupil’s Record, 
(i) Organizing educational and 
B. Plan for KA vocational information 
(ii) Counselling 
eet. ge 7 (i) Parents t 
C. Participation Gate Gi: Teacher Stes 
i) Administratin ; 

D. H Financing E Guidance programme 


(i) Securing Informotion about 
* (i) Diagnosing needs of students 
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Planning Guidance Services 
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Since we do not have trained counsellors available in 
schools, the headmaster has to organize some sort of training 
«through some in - service programme Extension Services 
Departments attached to some training colleges are organizing 
courses for the in-service training. If the school is situated in 
a place where such facilities are available, the school can take 
advantage of this activity of the extension centre. Otherwise 
some lectures and demonstrations by experts have to be 
arranged. Without this training, probably it would be diffi- 
cult to have the number of trained counsellors that are needed 
for each school. As was suggested in Chapter II, the head- 
máster may appoint a sub-committee to look to the organi- 
zational aspect of the programme, but the headmaster has to 
provide the necessary leadership. The second thing to be 
organized is the pupils record. No guidance programme can be 
successful unless information about individual pupil is handy. 


This record has to be collected, organized and kept in a place, 7 


where it can be consulted by all, who need to consult it. 
Organizing such a record would mean to decide the form in 
which it is to be compiled, to assign duties to different persons 
(teachers and counsellors) for ‘collecting information and 
recording it and to decide the place, where it is to be to 
located so that it could be kept confidential, and at the same 
time it could be consulted by all. 


The next step would be to plan for collecting some 
information to give educational and vocational guidance. 
Counselling individual students is an important part of the 
guidance programme. So plan for it would mean to set up @ 
separate room, to provide other facilities and equipment, and 
assign definite time within the school hours. If counselling 35 


4 
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to be done during recess period, or before or after school 
hours, it would not only lose its importance but the enthusi- 
asm of the workers. 4 


Both of the above steps needs’ an administrative set up 
and finances. Since the headmaster is a very busy person, it 
may not be possible for him to look to the administration’ of 
all this. Nor would it be possible for all school to have a full 
time director. Hence a senior member of the staff, who is 
very active and enthusiastic about the whole programme can 
be put incharge ofit. His qualifications and experience etc. 
were discussed in Chapter JI. The additional finances needed 
for running the programme must be provided for, otherwise 
the whole programme may collapse for want of adequate 


funds. 

For successful working of any programme of guidance, 
the participation of parents and all the staff mere is 
necessary. Unless the parents are aware of the existance of 
such a programme, they will not co-operate wi the school 
authorities for giving information about their Goak an 
when parents do not co-operate, the pa eam gpa he 
fail. The teachers must also realize the worth whileness ‘of the 
Their participation means helping teacher coun- 

jf there are full time counsellors ), 
eeded. ‘They have to collect infor- 
d prepare any record that may be 


programme. 
sellors ( or counsellors 
whenever that help is n 
mation about students an 
- needed from time to time. 
Finally, a guidance programme can be implemented only 


indivi dents are available. 

ihe i pout the individual studen ; 

tas. er ve emphasized. Diagnosing their needs is 
s l 
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the first requisite for helping them to make proper paiuehtients, 
in studies and life. 
Guidance Services 
A student needs three types of guidance. 

1. Curricular or Educational Guidance. |t is concerned 
with helping an ‘individual select the right type of courses 
according to his abilities, aptitudes and interests. 

2. Personal or Social Guidance:— It is concerned with 
the adjustment of the Pupil to himself and to his social 
environment. 

3. Vocational Guid imce:— It is concerned with helping 
the individual secure information about various jobs so that 
he can plan his work accordingly. It does not mean, as some 
people think, Securing a suitable job for the individual, The 
objective is to Prepare him for the kind of job, where he will 
find the greatest satisfaction and adjustment. 

To give these three types of guidance, we need to 
organize several services. The diagram on the next page 
shows the five Services with which we can Start with in a 
school. Later, as and when the programme expands, more 
and more services can be organized. 

Q.) Individual Inventory. 

a aA 


ices of courses or in making 
adjustments in the school and outside it. Hence compilation 


irst essential. It may be 


tive record. A room must be 
set apart, where such record can be kept. It should be arran- 


ged first, class wise and then name wise. Whenever a teacher 
or a counsellor needs any information, he can do so quite 
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Guidance Services in the School 


GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 
IN THE 
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easily. It must be made clear to the teacher that the informa- 
tion is to be used for the good of the pupil. 
be“used to harm any body. 


It should never 


(2.) Information Service. Having all information about 
individuals is not enough. The individuals also need informa- 
tion to make right selections, whether it be in the area of 
selecting a job or a subject of study. The information service 
will fulfill that need. In this, the needs of almost all students 
have to be borne in mind. St 
ary schools generally need thr 
formation about colleges and 
mation about available occup 
scholarships and other financ 
period. The third really come: 
it separate. 


udents in high or higher second- 
ee types of informations: (a) in- 
training opportunities, (b) infor- 
ations, and (c) information about 
ial help available during training 
s under the first, but we shall keep 


One or more teachers 
ollecting information und 
categories. They shoul 
Government notifications 
centres like the employme; 
equipped and up-to- 
listing facilities 
pectuses should be put in the library, 


should be made responsible for 
er each of the above mentioned three 
d refer to papers and 


magzines, 
and bulletins, and 


information 
A small but well 
essential. Books 


S collected must be 
©, whenever the nee 
ared for each separ; 


well organized 
d arises. One 
ate occupation. 
training facility available may be 
n, be arranged by subject wise alpha- 
each file should Clearly show what 


so that it is easy to refer t 
file(or folder) may be prep 
Similarly one file for one 
prepared. These can, the 
betically. The index in 
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kind of information is availalbe in that file, otherwise the read- 
er shall have to go through the whole file before he know: 
whether the information he wanted to seek is available in a 
fileor not. A general catalogue should also be prepared as 3 
that before going to the stack of files, one should first find i 
if that file is really available or not. The usefulness of this 
information would be lost, if the information is not up-to-date 
For this necessary additions and subtractions must be made 
A few teachers should be made responsible 


from time to time. 
Even some talented students can be 


for this task as well, 
associated with this work. 
Mere collecting informa 
disseminated and properly. One way of doing it as to exhibit 
some current information on a bulletin board. For example, 
jobs that have fallen vacant in a particular 


tion is not enough. It must be 


information about 
industry. The college catalogues or prospectusesmay be 


displayed. Talks of people from different occupations 
can be arranged from time to time. These talks may be supp- 
lemented by the information contained in the files referred to 


above. 
y The heart of the guidance 


(3.) Counsellin, Service. 
g 2 ice. + This service has to pro- 


programme is the counselling servi 
vide help or assistance to the students who need it. The indi- 


viduals must be helped to identify problems, understand them 
and solve them. Counselling is a technical and professional job 
and as such it should be entrusted to a well trained counsellor, 
Our schools cannot afford to have many full time counsellors 
ny qualified people in the field available. Therefore 
and help of other staff members is not only 
ential. The counsellor should seek their help 


Janning, prepration and performance of 


nor are ma 
the cooperation 

desirable, but ess 
and cooperation in P 
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the various aspects of the service. for example, the teachers 
can identify students who are in need of some help and refer 
them to the counsellor. They may collect information about 
these students etc. 


The first step in counselling students is to identify them. 
It can be done in three ways. (a) students themselves may feel 
that they need help and hence they seek it. To start with we 
may not have such cases in our schools, as our students are 
not guidance minded, but as the Programme progresses and 
proves its worth, students will themselves seck the kelp they 
need. (b) the counsellor may identify them either when he 
comes across any case through records or, by personal contact 
and (c) the teachers may meet problem cases in their classes 
and may refer them to the counsellor, The first category of 
individuals is called self -referrals because they have voluntar- 
ily gone to the counsellor that is, they have referred themsel- 
ves. And counselling is more effective in such cases. But it 
certainly should not be restricted to this cotegory (of self-refe- 


rred students) alone, However, efforts should be made to 
increase the number of self referrals. 


or are under 
a gap between 
ce test results 


e classed with those who fail be- 
nd of guidance can also be called 


zA 
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educational placement. 

The choice of subjects in a high school or more particul- 
arly ina multipurpose higher secondary school is very perple-~ 
xing to the students. It needs a careful analysis of the abilities 
of the individual, what are his aptitudes and in what fields 
is he interested Besides, what are his future plans ? After hav- 
ing carefuly considered all these aspects and the studentrealiz- 
ing his status in each one of these fields, it should be easy to 
make a decision in the choice of electives.In counselling students 
for educational placement, the counsellor should put emphasis 
on what the student can do rather than what he cannot do. 
For example, the tested intersets, and abilties show that the 
student would succeed in the agriculture group and not in the 
technical group. The counsellor should not say, “you better 
not take technical group, because you are sure to fail.” Inste- 
ad he may say,“ The Agriculture group would suitiiyoniimore 
because you are sure to succeed in it.” Again, if the tested 
interests are different from the expressed interests, the coun- 
sellor has to show to the counsellee all the possible job oppor- 
tunities available in the field of tested interests. May be that 
he has expressed his interests ina particular field because he 
thinks he can get better jobs in that field or he does not 


know what are possibilties of getting jobs in the other field. 
Failure and under- achievements may be due to one or 
a (a) poor health, (b) poor study 


f the following reasons. i 
tac a inability to cope with the subject matter, (4) lack 
pee t, (e) emotional difficulties, (f) too heavy academic 
of interest, ) articip y extra activities. The 
g) parti 


ea A first study the causes of failure or under- 
sain ee and then tty to help the 7eounselet Overton 
achievem 


ating in too man. 


nw 
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these limitations or remove these causes, 

If a child has poor study habits, the counsellor can help 
him to allocate his time properly so that no subject is neglec- 
ted and more time is given to subjects in which he is 
retarded than to subjects in which he is accelerated. This is 
called budgeting the time. He should also be helped how to 
use a book—text book or library book, Help should also be 
given in how to take notes or prepare for the examination or 

how to improve reading skill. 

Disability ina subject may be due to not understanding 
the fundamentals in the subject itself or due to some extran- 
eous factor. For example, a child may be weak in arithmatic 
not because he does not understand the facts, principles or 
processes in atithmatic, but because his reading skill is poor. 
lf that be the case, he should be assisted to improve his read- 
‘ing skill. If his difficulty is in the understanding fundament- 
als, he should be sent to a remedial instruction class in 
arithmatic and not in reading. 


4, Placement Service:— In the United States of America, 
a placement service in a school usually means a service that 
helps the individual to select and obtain employment, Here 
we cannot do that. It is the job of employment exchange, 
and we cannot start employment bureaus on a small scale in . 
the school. In fact we should not do that. By placement 
service, we mean providing information about possible jobs 
available and any training or Preparation required for the 
same. There are three stages for this process, 


(a) Assessing the abilities, aptitudes and interests of the 
individual student. 
() 


Analyzing several occupations, Particularly the ones 
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in which the student expresses his interest. 

(c) Relating occupations and abilities. The first has 
been discussed in the previous chapters. 

The second step means doing some kind of job analysis. 
What is the job like? What duties and responsibilities are 
involved in it ? What are the working conditions ? Is it desk 
work or does it involve much of movement from one place to 
another ? In particular, does it involve much of touring ? 
What essential qualifications are required to get the job and 
to hold it ? What are the chances of getting it ? Is it a crowded 
occupation, S0 that there is great competition, or is it possible 
to get the job easily if one has the minimum necessary quali- 
fications? What is the remuneration (salary) ‘and what are 
the future prospects for promotion? What is its prestige value? 
And soon, Answers to these questions will enable the indi- 
vidual to see the occupation from all angles. 

In the third step, the counsellor has to match the require- 
ments of the job with the abilities, aptitudes and interests of 
the individual student. It can be done by listing the require- 
ments of the job and then evaluating each seuitenient in 
terms of the individual's abilities eici If the two requirements 
of the job and abilities agree, it isa favourable vocational 
choice. If the two do not compare well, nas an unfavourable 
vocational choice. In some caseS the abilities and interests 
coincide, whereas in others a discrepancy would be found 
In the latter case, abilities should be pre- 
because interests at best indicate strong 
the motivation may be, it 


between the two. 


ferred to interests, 
ion. And however strons ] on 

yer counter balance the deficiencies in abilities. 
€ 
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In most cases it will be found that the level of aspir- 
ations of students are too high as compared to their abilities. 
For example, a student may be getting just a pass in subjects 
like mathematics, physics, and chemistry; and still he may be 
aspiring to become an engineer. The counsellor in such cases 
has to bring down the level of aspiration, which is by no 
means an easy task. 


5. Follow-up Service:— The follow-up service means 
continuation of the guidance given to a particular individual. 
Without such a service, counselling is incomplete. For exam- 
ple, a counsellor finds that some one dozen students are 
having difficulty with their courses. He interviews all of them 
let us say, three months after they were promoted to the 
class they are now in. During the interview some programme 
of remedying the weakness is chalked out. The counsellor 
should go over their record after each three months or so and 
find out what part of the programme was carried out and 
with what success. How many of the students improved and 
to what extent? How many students did not improve or 
showed still further deterioration ? Suppose in the first follow 
up, he finds that six of them are still lagging behind. He 
should interview those six and try to find 
continued weaknesses and Suggest some 
the follow-up continues till definite im 
recorded in all cases. 

The above is the follow- 


the causes of their 
other plans. Thus 
provement has been 


up of the students in the school. This 


4 
we 
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has the obligation to take the initiative and invite such an 
individual for further, interviews and counselling. In the follow- 
up work the counsellor is trying to find answer to the questions 
(i) Is the counselee working according to plan of action chalked 
out previously? If so, how well those plans worked? (ii) Does 
he find his adjustment easier in the case of new situations, 
similar or dissimilar to the easier ones, in which he had difficu- 
Ities. As has been emphasized in earlier chapters, a counselee, 
who has to seek help for every problem he faces is not being 
counselled properly. He should become independent of the 
counsellor as soon as possible, so that he can solve new pro- 
blems himself. (iii) Does he need to revise his previous plan 
of action? 

The procedure to facilitate follow-up work is to use some 
One of the systems is to have cards on the 


card file system. 
ccording to dates of interviews fixed. On each 


table arranged a 
card, there is the name of the counselee, the general nature of 


the problem, dates of previous interviews with him, his progress, 
the course of action suggested and the date of next interviews- 
The counsellor should see these cards and prepare for the cases, 
who are to come next week. He has time enough to get any 
record, if need be, or consult some teacher, or to ‘visit the home 


of the counselee. 


A second follow-up will be with those students, who 


leave the school without completing their studies. The counse- 
llor should have an exit interview with them. In this interview 
he can discuss the future plans of action ef the counselee and 
assist him wherever assistance is needed. The exift interview 
should never end with a note of discouragement by the counse- 


llor. 
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Follow-up with the former students, who left school after 
finishing their studies is also necessary. It will help the school 
to keep in touch with the old students and to know their 
achievements. Secondly, the school can dvaluate its guidance 
programme, For example, the authorities can find out how 
effective the various services have been, They can then modi- 
fy or improve each service. For the placement service they 
may find that one type of training has been more useful than 
the other type of training for a particular Occupation, or 
they may know new facilities of training available for certain 
occupations, or they may know the possible expansions or 
trend in some occupations, Similarly in the area of counsell- 
ing, they may know of the new difficulties that the individuals 
face after leavnig school and enter a profession or a particular 
job. In the light of this, they may have to revise the forms 


in which they keep the record of individual students, Thus 
the authorities can check the worthwhileness or otherwise of 
the guidance services provided in the school. This kind 
of follow-up work can Senerally be done by issuing question- 


naires from time and time and in some cases holding a follow- 
up interview. 


Before we close this Cha 
when and who of the guid: 


Pter, we would discuss the where, 
terol In special Cases, however, individual guidance may 


be given Siven in the classroom (or the 
home room) by the class teacher, As to when should guidance 


be given depends on the facilities and equipment available in 
each school. So it is for the schools to decide what would be 
the best time to give guidance, To begin: with one hour or 
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two periods a week per class (or homeroom)would be sufficient. 
As and when the problem cases have been identified and the 
whole guidance programme has been enlarged, more than twe- 
periods a week may be devoted. “ 

In the United States of America, a home room is very 
popular. Almost all high schools have homeroom periods. 
It is considered a small guidance unit, However to run a 
homeroom is not an easy thing. In the hands of untrained 
teachers, who have not caught the idea behind this movement, 
a homeroom just reduces to the mere addition of another period. 
A proper and thorough understanding of the idea and the 
working of a homeroom, therefore, is very essential if we want 
to put it in practice. 

When the strength of a class is small (say 20 or 25), the 
class itself becomes a homeroom. The teacher-in-charge can 
come into very close contact with all the children. He can 


discuss their personal problems and can give them training in 
social living. But 20 or 95 students in a class is an ideal 


condition. In almost all urban schools, the sections are as 
heavy as 60 or more students. One section, therefore, cannot 
become a homeroom. Sections should (and in most cases do) 


consist of students of almost uniform abilities for instructional 
purposes, A homeroom on the other hand should consist of 
students of varying abilities. By means of sociometric tests, ' 
preferences of students can be taken into account and groups 
formed accordingly. The purpose is to have both diversity 
and congeniality, so that group participation is maximum, 

Some people think that a homeroom should consist of 
pupils of all classes (as in house system). This has the advant- 
age of haying students of allages. But since there are fewer 
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common interests, it is doubtful whether grouping students of 
all classes together would work well. It would, therefore, be 

‘~better if students of varying abilities, common interests and 
with very narrow age range are grouped together to form a 
homerocm. 


The programme of a homeroom period should centre 
tound the common problems that children may have to face 
whether in school or outside it. ʻA need of'imparting some 
information may arise. If that be the case, the teacher should 
give that information. It should be followed by discussion so 
that students can see the broblems involved in it and try to 
solve those problems. For example, a homeroom consisting 
of IX and X class students may want to discuss the job 
opportunities available after passing the high school. The 
teacher may tell them how industrialization will affect the 
kind and number of jobs. In the discussion, the students can 
discuss types of jobs and how can school programme be made 
use of to prepare themselves for those jobs. 

Another example of a problem that could be discussed. 
in the home-room period is solving some school Problem (a 
discipline problem for instance). In the beginning the teacher 
may have to initiate the problem, encourage students to think 
through it by expressing their opinions and arrive at some 
solution, Lateronas the students become more and more 


= 


A 


sensitive to group participation and they can express themsel- ` 


ves freely and frankly, the teacher will have much less to 
direct them. At that time the members of the homeroom can 
run the homeroom period on their own. A few office bearers 


may be elected to run the programme. Since the solutions ` 


worked out are by common efforts and decisions, all children 


y 
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will feel the responsibility of accepting the decisions of the 
group. No external force will then be needed to put into 
action, the plans made. . a 

The homerooom is also an excellent opportunity for the 
homeroom teacher to understand the individuals and the group. 
The teacher can study the group in the generel terms—distri- 
bution of intelligence of members, their general and specific 
interests and their vocational plans. This information can 
form the basis on which personal data about all individuals 


can ce collected. The personal data then becomes meaningful . 
and vseful, 


$- 
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Appendix I 
Coefficient of correlation and its calculation 


A statistic to express the relationship between two 
sets of marks or scores is called the coefficient of 
correlation. It tells us the extent to which the two sets (or 
two variables) of scores go together. Suppose the marks for 
ten students A, B...... J in English are:— 26, 17, 32, 26, 23, 
20, 21, 15, 29 and 19 and in Arithmetic, their marks are: 47, 
46, 42, 32, 31, 27, 27, 27, 25 and 24. The coefficient of corre- 
lation would tell us the extent to which pupils who do well 
in English also do well in Arithmetic. If students who stand 
first, second, third etc. also get the same ranks in Arithmetic, 
the correlation is perfect and positive. Itis expressed as +1. 
If ranks in Arithmetic are just the reverse of ranks in English, 
that is, the first in English stands last in Arithmetic, second in 
English stands last but one in Arithmetic and so on, the 
correlation is perfect but. negative. It is expressed as —1. 
In actual practice, the ten positions explained above seldom 
occur. The first in English may be fifth in Arithmetic, second 
in English may be third in Arithmetic and so on. Then the 
coeffeicient of correlation lies between +1 and —1, Ifthe 
coefficient of correlation is zero, it shows that there is no 
relationship between the two sets of scores. 


There are two mthods of computing the coefficient of 
correlation—the Product Moment Method and the Rank Differ- 


ence Method. The second method has been applied to solve 
the above example. ig 


Student English Rank Arith, Rank D= Diff. 


D2 
in Rank 

A 26 35 47 j 25 625 
B 17 9 45 2 7 49-00 
(E 32 i 42 3 —?2 400 
D 26 3:5 32 4 —5 "25 
E 23 5 31 5 0 0 

F 20 7 £7 7 0 0 

G 21 6 27 7 =] 1-00 
H 15 i0 27 7 3 900 
I 29 ZE 25 9 -7 49°00 
J 19 8 x4 10 -2 “aoe 


12250 


(i) 


F, G, H all get a score of 27 in Arithmetic. If we arrange 
the scores from the highest to the lowest, 27 is the 6th score. 
If we give all the three a rank of 6, then I will get a rank of 7 
and J will get a rank of 8. Thus the number of ranks will 

„reduce to 8 instead of 19. Since F, G, H are next to 5th, 
thereiore they are 6th, 7th, and Sth. But since all get equal 
2 
scores, each will get a rank of Saig or = or 7. Hence 
the rank of 7 has been shown against 25 i in Arithmetic. Simi- 
larly-in English there are two students who get 25 each and 
they are third and fourth, so they get a rank of 3+4 if 


2 Fy oF 
3:5. 


as The formula for computing coefficient of correlation 
r) is 


pegs’ (Sum of the squares of Differences in Ranks) 


N(N?-1) 
In the above example 
6X 122'5 735 
=" 10(100—1)— 990 
etry t 735 258 
='7990 9907 
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Appendix ii 
Specimen Anecdotal Record Form 


Two specimen forms are given below. The first one 
(single form) is used one for each observation. The second 
(multiple form) is used one for many observations. If the 
observations are to be made by the same observer, form 2A 
may be used. Ifthe observations are recorded by different 
observers, form 2B may be used. 

Form 1 
Single Form 
| d Name of student : S.K. 
Class : IX B Date : 1.11.58. 


Setting: English period (5th period). Class was doing 
“individual work after having read the lesson. 

Incident. S. first talked to P sitting next to him P ig- 
nored him. S then pricked L with a pencil. He snatched the 
copy book of A while he was writing. A reported the matter 

“to me (teacher). I took S to task for not doing his own work 
-S took his seat and started playing with his pencil. ; 


Interprretation. Of late S has become very restless 
Even during regular lesson, he shows the same restlessness, 

e is trying to seek attention by aggressive acts, Hw 
ever, he with-draws when rebuffed, f 


Recommendation. S should be studied to see if s z 
. thing is bothering him at home. S 


Pa Signature of teacher 
í (observer) 


(i) 
Form 2A 
ore Multiple Form 
Name of student : G Class : 
Name of teacher (or observer) : 


SS o: pT tee ES 
Date : 


Setting : 
Incident : 
Interpretation : 
Recom mendation : 
or a co Se 
Setting : 
Incident : 
Interpretation : 
Recommendation : ` 
E e o er em 
Setting : 
Incident § 
Interpretation : 
Recommendation : 
Setting : 
Incident ; 
Interpretation : 


Recommendation ; 


re 


> 
I kai 


< 


è Form 2B 


( Multiple Form 


Signa- 
ture 


Date Setting Incident Interpretation | Recommen- 
dation 


(a) 


Appendix III 
List of Films 


The following films will be found valuable to supplement 
some of the material presented in this volume. Some of these 
films illustrate how to handle situations, either iuside the 
classroom or outside it so that guidance may be made available 
to individuals who need it. Others depict the conditions or 
basic aspects of development. Still others deal with the 
complexities of social behaviour. Maximum use can be made 
of these films if the observers have been introduced as to what 
they have to look for in a particular film befereit is actually 
screened. After seeing the film, the group (observers) should 
discuss what was demonstrated in the filin and how could that 
be applied in our situation. 


Most of these films are available in the training colleges, 
to which Extension Services Departments are attached. Others 
can be procured on loan from the films division of the 
United States Information Service, New Delhi. 


1. Maintaing Classroom Discipline. Part I and Part II. 
(Produced by McGraw-Hill-Text-Films department). It 
illustrates how the attitude of the teacher affects children in 
the classroom, and how with sympathy and help the 
morale can be raised. (Time : 14 minuts each) 


2. Broader Concepts of Method. Part I (12 min), Part 
II (18 min) (McGraw). Shows how pupils’ interests can be 
devoloped and how teachers can plan and work together. 


3. Problem of Pupil Adjustment Part I (Melyraw, 
20 min.) ~ Depicts the story of a young boy who found school 
work dull and monotonous. He dropped out of the school after 
the IXth class. It illustrates how school programme can be 
adjusted to help ‘drop outs” to stay in. Part IL illustrates 
how a school reduces the number of ‘‘drop outs’ to less than 


5 percent. 


Learning to understand children Part I—A diagnostic 
Approach (McGraw 21 min). It illustrates the dagnostic 


¥ 


~ (vii y 


i i i i d, inter- 
iques like observation, studying previous record, inte 
ae visits and formulating a-hypothesis. Part II (23 min) 
A Remedial Programme. It illustrates developing a plan of 
remedial programme taking into consideration the individual 
interests. 


5. Individual Differences. (McGraw.23 min). Ilus- 
trates how individual differences can be met with in terms of 
individual abilities and interests. 


6. Counselling — Its tools and techniques (Carl F. 
Mahnka Production, 22 min). It shows how a well trained 
counsellor works, and what tools and techniques he uses to the 
best advantage of the counselee. 


7. Aptitudes and Occupations. (Coronet Films, 16 min) 
Six of the fundamental comman abilities are discussed in this 
film. Itindicates how a counsellor helps the counselee to 
determine how much of each ability he has. 


8. Children’s Emotions. (McGraw, 22 min) It descri- 
bes the five major emotions viz anger, curiosity, fear, jealousy 
and joy a12 how to deal with them. 


9. Problem Children. (New York University Film 
Library, 20min). It describes two seventh class children, One 
is a bully and the other is extremely shy. They are problem 


to their teacher, who studies the family background of these 
Children and helps them become normal. 


10, Feelings of Hostility. (McGraw, 31 min) 
the story of a girl, who has an inc 

is outwardly successful, 
found to have been establish 


It depicts 
omlete personality, but who 
Her feelings of resentment were 
ed in early childhood. 

11. ‘Feelings of Rejection. (Mental Health Devision of 
National Health and Welfare Canada, 25 min). It shows that 
adolescent and adult maladjustments Tesult from childhood 
experiences. The methods for h 


: ! elping the individual make 
better life adjustments are suggested. 


12. Understanding Children’s Pla New York Universit: 
10 min). It illustrates how child A EE A 


r ren can understood by obser- 
vation and how they can be helped through toys and other 
play materials, 
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